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Art. I.—On the Miraculous and Internal Evidences of the Christian 
Revelation, and the Authority of its Records. By Tuomas Cuat- 
mERS, D.D. and LL.D. Professor of Theology in the University of 
Edinburgh, and Corresponding Member of the Royal Institute of France. 
Glasgow: Collins. 


THERE is not one of the many books which Dr. Chalmers has pub- 
lished, that has contributed more, or probably so much, to his cele- 
brity, as his Evidences of Christianity. On the first appearance of 
the work in Brewster’s Encyclopedia, the massiveness and grandeur 
of his intellectual powers were at once acknowledged, though from 
that moment down tothe present day, he has been coustantly adding to 
his name a better understood and more widely diffused renown. On 
the first appearance of these Evidences, he took, by general consent, 
his place in the foremost rank of reasoners, and became a tower of 
strength among divines on the side of orthodoxy. Nay, so much 
honour did he bring to the party in the church to which he attached 
himself, that, in his own country, the fashion of the day changed, 
and to be a strict, an-unflinching preacher of the peculiar doctrines 
of the New Testament, was no longer a presumed ground of dispa- 
ragement, whether fastidiousness of taste, philosophical acuteness, 
or originality of illustration were regarded. We look upon it, ia- 
deed, to have been a conquest most beautiful and valuable in the 
history of the triumphs of truth, which he has achieved by the 
united force of his writings, his pulpit ministrations, and his life. 
In accordance with a practice which of late years has become 
general, a complete and uniform edition of the reverend author’s 
works has been begun, several volumes of which are already in the 
hands of the public. The original treatises are sometimes enlarged, 
completing the writer’s views on particular subjects, so as to give 
to these-portions of the series the character of new works. In an 
eminent degree has this been the case with these Evidences, which 
now occupy two handsome duodecimo volumes. The new matter is 
chiefly devoted to an exposition of the Internal Evidences, the dis- 
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cussion of Hume’s arguments on Miracles, revived by Laplace in 
his Essay on the Doctrine of Probabilities, and several chapters on 
{he Canon and Inspiration of Scripture. Now, although in this 
new matter, and especially when bestowed upon subjects of such 
paramount importance as those just mentioned, there is a splendid 
. field for critical observation, it will not be expected that we should 
attempt more than point out a few specimens of the literary excel- 
lence of the work. It is our study to avoid purely theological dis- 
cussions, or to profess in our public capacity any particular religious 
creed. But, still, without doing so, we may, consistently enough 
with the character of this journal, call the attention of our readers 
to eloquent reasoning and diction, wherever it is to be found, and 
not the less warrantably, that this eloquence is lavished upon 
themes, of all that man can contemplate, the most worthy of such a 
display. 

tt ib tanpossible to listen to Dr. Chalmers, either as heard in the 
pulpit or his writings, without very speedily discovering that he is a 
great mannerist—that his manner and matter are reciprocally cha- 
racteristic ; or without becoming convinced, that however natural 
and forcible it may appear in his case, it would be a very dangerous 
thing to imitate him. ‘The truth is, that nothing but genius, and 
genius of precisely the same kind, could render a similar manner, 
phraseology, and arrangement of ideas tolerable. On entering upon 
any subject, it is his constant practice to lay down and illustrate 
some general but strong principle, which very probably appears to 
his hearers as totally unconnected with the theme given out; but 
upon which he expatiates till, were it not from the energy of his lan- 
guage, and the wonderful variety of illustrative images produced, the 
theme might seem needlessly laboured. But at length he breaks 
new ground, and, with his established principle in his firm and stre- 
nuous grasp, plants it by the side of the main point, or rather upon 
an eminence that commands a complete survey of the doctrine to be 
enforced ; and now from this eminence he fires right and left, en- 
larging by each volley a clear avenue to the thing aimed at—paving 
the way with an endless variety of beauties, which, however, delight 
fully as much by the appeals made to the understanding, as by the 
awakenings of the imagination. In short, Dr. Chalmers possesses 
the enviable gift, in an extraordinary degree, of not only convineing 
his hearers, (it seems sometimes to be too much in the style of 
taking them captive by force,) but of communicating the feeling 
that the mind has caught a portion of his powers, and that in fu- 
ture it will be able to take up his train of thought and manner of 
argument, for private exercise and improvement. 

On turning to the present volumes to extract a few specimens of 
his manner and matter, it may be proper to mention, that he 
places his argument with Hume at the outset of the work, thereby 
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endeavouring, before entering on the evidence from human. testi- 
mony for the miracles of the Gospel, to show that it is competent 
for such testimony to establish the truth of a miracle—a thing which 
Hume denies ; and this, we think, the author accomplishes perfectly, 
without adopting. the reasoning employed by Dr. Campbell, in his 
celebrated answer to Hume, but by admitting certain of Hume’s : 
premises, and deducing from them their legitimate conclusions. But 
we are not going to attempt making an abridgment of the meta- 
physical argument: our purpose is quite different ; it is merely to 
exhibit so much of the contents of these volumes as will entice. every 
one to make himself master of them, believing as we do that. they 
present by far the ablest arguments on the subjects discussed that 
have ever been brought to the aid of the Christian cause. 

The first chapter furnishes an admirable example of the author’s 
method of entering upon a subject. It treats of “ the Cognizance 
which the Understanding takes of its own Processes,” and opens in 
the following manner. | 


‘¢It has often been said of man that he is the greatest of all mysteries 
to himself. What hath led to this saying is his profound ignorance of that 
which is so immediately about him as his own sentient ahd moral and 
intellectual economy. It is strange that to him the most deep and diffi- 
cult secrets are those which lie nearest tohim. Yet so it is—and however 
inscrutable he may find Nature to be in all her departments, yet. never 
does he find her more so than among the recesses of his own internal sys- 
tem, and amid the hidden workings of his own nature. i : 

*‘ But it is of the utmost practical importance to remark that though man 
knows not the processes of that complex economy by which it is that'he 
moves and feels and thinks, it is not necessary that he should, im order 
either to move aright, or to feel aright, or even to think aright.’ In as far 
as the merely animal constitution is concerned, this is quite palpable. 
That the processes of this constitution should go rightly forward it i#nbdt 
necessary that he should understand them. He does not need to stidy 
anatomy that he might find his way to the appropriate muscles by whieh 
to move and turn himself. It is not by any intelligent guidance of his that 
the processes of digestion and secretion and circulation are regulated. 
The creature may be upheld in living play and in the healthful enjoyment 
of life, although he should never have taken lessons on Physiology, or 
speculated till he had lost his way among the arcana of vitality and the 
vital principle. ‘That the machinery of his own internal system may be 
kept prosperously a-going it is no more required that he should look in- 
wardly, than that he should look outwardly or upwardly to the Heavens 
lest the mechanisin of the Planetary system should go into unhingement.””— 
vol. i, pp. 13, 14. “ht 

‘¢ All this is abundantly obvious—but it has not been sufficiently at- 
tended to, that the remark is nearly as applicable to man’s moral as to his 
animal constitution. That this constitution be in a wholesome’ state}! or 
that its various faculties and functions should be in right adjustment; it is 
not necessary for man the owner of this constitution, to take a ww view 
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of it, or become theoretically acquainted with the nature and the workings 
of this inner mechanism. What has been said of physical may be as em- 
phatically said of moral and spiritual health. The vigorous clown may 
haye all the use or enjoyment of it—while all the science of it belongs to the 
sickly valetudinarian. And in like manner the first may never have heard 
of a moral sense, and yet both promptly discern and powerfully feel the ob- 
ligations of morality—while the second can subtly analyze that conscience, 
whose authority he bids away from him. The ‘truth is, that often when 
man is most alive to the sense of what is duteous and incumbent, it is not 
to himself that he looks—but to a fellow man whether an applicant 
for, justice or charity who at the time is present to his sight, or to God 
the sovereign claimant of piety and of all righteousness, w ho at the time is 
present to his thoughts. So that all the while he may have been looking 
outwardly to an object, and never once have cast an introverted view upon 
himself the subject. He may have been looking objectively or forth of him- 
self, and never subjectively or towards himself. 2*__vol. i, p. 29. 

“ When it is said of the common people that they are not logicians, this 
may be true if it be meant, that they seldom take a reflex view of the pro- 
cesses of intellect, and are strangers to the terms of that nomenclature by 
which these processes are described. But that is not to hinder their going 
most correctly and intelligently through the processes themselves. Though 
incapable of the reflex, they may be abundantly capable of the direct pro- 
cess—and on a thousand subjects calling forth the exercise of mind, but 
which are apart from the subject of mind itself, they do evince a shrewdness 
and, penetration for which too little credit is given to them. Generally 
speaking, an unlettered workman knows nothing of the philosophy of tes- 
timony—yet without this knowledge he may be accurately impressed by 
the importance of any actual or specific testimony which is brought within 
his reach. On the strength of those instinctive principles of belief which 
are in busy operation within him, though he himself hath never taken ac- 
count of them; and on the strength ‘of his general and accumulated ex- 
perience—he may have a very correct sease of the verisimilitudes that 
belong to many a question. The whole of the judging process may have 
been accurately gone through by him, though the metaphysique of the 
process should be wholly inaccessible to himself, or even though it should 
be equally inaccessible to the most subtle and philosophical of discerners. 
This does not hinder the process from going on rightly. The mechanism 
of the inner man works, though he never looks at the working of it. The 
judgment which is part of that mechanisin may do its part and do it soundly 
and well—so as that evideuce shall have its just impression upon him, 
though the philosophy of that evidence was never once the subject of any 
reflex investigation.’’—vol. 1, pp. 38—40. 


After noticing that it never was imagined, till about the middle of 
the last century, that the very nature of a miracle resisted proof, so 
as to place it beyond thereach of any testimony, and that this discovery 
was grounded on the considerations ofa general logic, when taking 
cognizance of the properties of the reasoning mind, and not when ac- 
tually engaged in the direct process of estimating the evidence for 
the eee of the Gospel, we have the following remarkably happy 
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comparison between the philosophers of England and Scotland, and, 


indeed, between the characteristic genius of the people of the two 


countries. 

‘ The savans of our nation have certainly a greater taste and inclination 
for the reflex process, while it is more the property of our southern neigh- 
bours to enter, vigorously and immediately and with all that instinctive 
confidence wherewith nature has endowed us, on the business of the direct 
one. Our general tendency is to date our argument from a higher point 
than the English do—to reason for example about reasoning, before we 
proceed to reason about the matter on hand. Nay, we are apt to be so far 
misled as to think that we should thoroughly comprehend the nature 
and properties of the instrument or ratiocination, before we proceed to the 
use of it. We must do this, it is thought, else we do not begin at the be- 
ginning—though in fact this were just such a beginning as that of the la- 
bourer who should imagine that ere he enters with the spade in his hand on 
the work of digging, he must first have computed the powers of its wedge, 
or ascertained the specific weight and cohesion of its materials. There is 
upon an infinity of subjects, much intellectual labour, that may be most 
prosperously gone through, without any anterior examination on our part 
of the intellectual faculty. Our disposition in many a question is to move 
a previous question which must be first settled, ere we hold ourselves in a 
condition for starting fair with the one immediately before us. The 
English again, to borrow another phrase from their own parliamentary 
language, are for proceeding to the order of the day. And they are not 
deceived in the result—just because nature has not deceived them, nor has 
she given original principles to her children for the purpose of leading them 
astray. ‘hey are like men set forth on the survey of a landscape, and 
who proceed immediately to the business of seeing—whereas the others, 
ere they shall have any dealing with the objects of vision, must have 
settled their account with the instrument of vision—so that while the 
furmer are looking broadly and confidently outwards on the scene of obser. 
vation, the latter are speculating on the organ and its retina, or have their 
thoughts intently fastened on that point whence the optic nerve issues from 
its primitive obscurity among the convolutions of the brain. Now this is 
what our friends in the sonth seem to have no patience for. Their charac- 
teristic is not subtlety of discrimination on the powers and principles of 
the mind—but often admirable soundness and sagacity in the direct appli, 
cation of their powers to the practical object of coming to aright judg- 
ment on all important questions. Dr. Paley stands forth in full dimensions 
as an exemplar of this class. Strong and healthful in his faculties, he 
turns them to the immediate business. before him, without one reflex look 
at the faculties themselves. He bestows on the argument of Hume a few 
touchis of his sagacity—but soon flings it as if in 1 distaste or intolerance 
away from him. We hold this to have been the general reception of it in 
our sister kingdom—and while taken up in grave and philosophic style by 
Campbell and “Brown and Murray and Cook and Somerville and the Edin- 
burgh Reviewers, it seems to have made comparatively little impression on 
the “best authors of England—on Penrose for example, who bestows on it 
but slight and cursory ‘notice, and Le Bas, who almost thinks it enough to 
lave barely characterized it as a wretched fallacy.” —vol. i, pp. 4944. 
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,On proceeding to consider ‘‘ Man’s instinctive Belief in the Con- 
stancy of Nature,” the learned author argues, that the use of expe- 
rience is not to strengthen our faith in the constancy of nature’s 
sequences, but to inform us what the consequences actually are. 
The argument arising from this general position is pursued with the 
closest and most demonstrative effect; but to which nothing short 
of a careful study of the entire chapter and context can do justice. 
The reasoning in this part of the work is particularly adapted for 
those who have been bewildered and misled by the metaphysics of 
Hume and his followers. We are next introduced to the heart of 
the case, so to speak, in this controversy, the third chapter treating 
of ** the Sufficiency of Human Testimony for the Proof of Miracles.” 
As before stated, Dr. Chalmers relinquishes Campbell’s premises, 
who, in opposition to Hume, has recourse to an aboriginal instinct 
of the a, whereas the historian grounded the origin of 
our faith in testimony on experience. Now, our author undertakes 
to,prove Hume’s conclusion to be wrong, not because but although 
his premises should be right. 


** Certain it is, that in all arguments, the unnecessary multiplication of 
first principles ought to be avoided. ‘This has more than once been re- 
sorted to for the defence of religion—but not, we fear, without giving to its 
ehemies the impression of a desperate cause. When Hume alleged our 
want of experience in the making of worlds, and would have built his 
Atheism on the assertion that the world was a singular effect, this was met 
by Reid and Stewart with their counter-affirmation, that the argument for 
design as indicated by the beneficial adaptations which our Universe ex- 
hibits was not grounded on experience at all—but that this design could 
be read immediately by the mind, through a distinct faculty of prompt 
and peculiar discernment which they were pleased to ascribe to it. And, 
in ‘like manner, when the same infidel philosopher alleged our want of ex- 
perience for miracles, and would have built his Deism on the assertion, that 
our variable and defective. experience for the truth of testimony could never 
so outweigh our uniform experience against the truth of miracles, as to make 
it possible that the credit of such extraordinary events should ever be es- 
tablished by the report of our fellow-men—this was met by Dr. Campbell 
with the assertion of an evidence in testimony apart from experience and 
independent of experience. It was certainly a signal honour done to the 
intellectual tactics of Mr. Hume, that for the protection of our cause, two 
new principles had to be invented, wherewith to complicate still more, 
the philosophy of our mental constitution. Yet without such device, we 
think, that in both instances, the mischief of his argument might be neutral- 
ized— and that without the allegation of any mystic or peculiar tact what- 
ever, both our belief of contrivance in Nature, and our belief of miracles 
from testimony might be made to rest on an experimental basis.’’—vol. i, 
pp. 90—92. 

Hume’s argument is, that we have never experienced a violation 
of the laws of nature, but we have often experienced the falsehood 
of testimony, and that it is not in the power of testimony to esta- 
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blish the truth of such a violation. To meet this, Dr. Campbell. 
asserts, that our faith in testimony is a distinct principle from our. 
faith in experience; whereas the author distinguishes between kinds 

of testimony, and maintains, that experience affords us unerring, 
presumptions in certain cases in its behalf, and that men rely upon 

such examples with as complete confidence as they ever do upon 

what are usually denominated the operations of the laws of nature; 

that, in fact, it is a perfectly apprehended law of nature, that cer- 

tain sorts of testimony should be unerringly true. 


“We affirm that a testimony is conceivable-—nay, that a testimony has 
often been given, having such marks and characteristics, of truth accumu- 
lated upon it, and in such circumstances of unlikelihood or moral impossi- 
bility of its falsehood, that we can aver with the utmost confidence of such 
testimony, that it never has deceived us and never will. What Mr. Hume 
charges testimony #n the general with, is very often realized in one species 
of testimony—not so often, in a second—less frequently in a third—much 
seldomer, in a fourth—with the exceeding rarity of an occurrence quite 
marvellous, in a fifth—and never, in a sixth species of testimony. The 
subtle error of Mr. Hume’s sophistry lies in this, that he makes all testi- 
mony responsible, for all the instances of falsehood—whereas he. should) 
make each species responsible only for its own instances. ‘This needs 
well to be pondered—for, it is really here, that the whole plausibility, of 
his argument lies. The sophistry retains its force, so long as we look: to, 
testimony in the gross—divide the testimony into its kinds, and the sophis- 
try is dissipated. 

« In estimating the credit of a narration, our confidence in the things 
which are testified, is according to the kind of testimony. It makes no de- 
duction from this confidence, to be told, that testimony has. often deceived 
us. We reply, has this kind of testimony deceived us? It were thought 
a strange procedure in ordinary life, to lay upon one man of strict and un- 
| deviating honesty, any portion of the discredit, which is attached to another 
. man who is habitually an impostor, or who has been detected even in one 

instance of fraud or falsehood. It were equally strange, to lay upon testi- 
mony, marked throughout by all the characters, and accompanied with all 
the pledges of integrity, the burden of that distrust which belongs to testi- 
mony, of specifically distinct, nay opposite characteristics. To recur to an 
illustration already given, from tide-gauges constructed on different princi- 
j les, and so differing in their results, those of one species being more and 
of another less correct in their indications of high and low-water. That 
tide-gauges in general have deceived us, is surely no good reason, why 
we should suspect the intimations of that sort of tide-gauge which never 
deceived us. It were not very discriminating to accumulate the burden 
of all the discredit which attaches to the worst kinds of the instrument, 
and lay it on the best kind of instrument—to collect into one sum, the 
failures of the one which has been found erroneous once in ten times, and 
of the other which has been found erroneous once in twenty times, and of 
the other which has been so found once in fifty times, and of the other 
once in a hundred—and, to make this sum go in deduction from the credit 
of that instrument which has never been found erroneous at all. This 
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were most irrational with the testimony of these mechanical; and it were 
just equally irrational with the testimony of moral instruments. It is, 
however, the very irrationality into which Mr. Hume has fallen. He 
charges the general testimony of human witnesses with falsehood ; and he 
makes this charge adhere, to all and to every sort of testimony. He holds 
it enough to set aside the credibility of reputed miracles, that we never 
experienced miracles to be true; but that we have often experienced tes- 
timony tobe false. We ask, did he ever experience this sort of testimony 
to be false? He tells us that we are never deceived by trusting to the 
constancy of nature; but that testimony often deceives us. We ask, did 
such testimony ever deceive us? The way in which we would meet the 
general charge of Mr. Hume against testimony, is, by the separation of 
testimony into its kinds, and making each kind responsible for itself. Each 
kind has its own special prognostics: and, as in all other cases of experi- 
ence, each has its own corresponding result. It were strange to anticipate, 
from testimony having one set of prognostics, the result which belongs, to 
testimony having another set of prognostics. But this is just what Mr. 
Hume hasdone. He lays on the kind of testimony which is quite unex- 
cepted, the burden of the exceptions, that belong to other and inferior kinds 
of testimony. He infers, that because certain species of testimony have 
deceived us—this species, the purest and the highest, may deceive us also. 
He does not sink the highest to the discredit of the lowest; but he, at 
least, lays upon it a deduction equal in amount to an average, taken from 
all sorts and all instances of testimony. He would lay upon the testimony 
that never once misgave, the guilt and the suspicion of all the misgivings 
that ever took place in testimony—and, because he is able to plead the 
constancy of nature, against the deceit or the uncertainty that belongs to 
certain classes of testimony—he thinks that he might plead it against that 
class of testimony, whose truth is unfaltering as are the ordinances of na- 
ture, as constant and immutable as any of her laws.’’—vol. i, pp. 94—97. 
** Give me an individual with all the indications, both in his manner and 
conduct, of perfect moral honesty—let me recognise, whether in his oral or 
written testimony, a directness, and a simplicity, and a high tone of virtu- 
ousness, and withal a consistent while minutely circumstantial narrative, 
‘ which all experience declares to be the signs and the characteristics of an 
upright testimony—let me understand that he forfeited every interest 
which is dear to nature, the countenance of friends, the affection of rela- 
tives, the comfort and security of home, the blessings of domestic society, 
the distinctions as well as the pleasures of affluence, and lastly the enjoy- 
ment of life itself, in a resolute adherence to the avowa!s which he made, 
and which had brought upon him such a weight of persecution and odium 
—let me plainly see that there is nothing in the whole exhibition, which 
can either mark the falsehood of imposture or the frenzy of enthusiasm— 
let me know the subject-matter of his attestation to be some palpable fact, 
addressed to senses which could not be deceived, because, instead of a mo- 
mentary glare there was daily and repeated converse with a visible thing, 
and where both the sight and the touch lent to each other a mutual confir- 
mation—let me further make the supposition that the statement in question 
was the resurrection of one from the dead, and who had been seen to 
expire by thousands of assembled witnesses.—If, it be objected that the 
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truth of such a fact would imply a phenomenon wholly unexampled in the. 
history of the species, our reply is, that the falsehood of such a testimony 
would imply a phenomenon equally unexampled in the history of the species 
—if it be said, that we have no experience of such an event turning out to 
be real, it may be said as truly, that we have no experience of such an aver- 
ment turning out to be fallacious; and the one singularity, if it do not 
overmatch the other will at least neutralize it. There is nothing in the 
occasional falsehood of other and inferior grades of testimony, which can 
inflict discredit or disparagement upon this. It stands aloof from all the 
suspicion which attaches to these, because exempted from all those simi- 
larities which make it questionable like these. The renovation of a lifeless 
corpse that had been laid in the tomb, but emerged from it again in the full 
possession of wonted activity and consciousness, is said to be a miracle-— 
but equal, at least would be the miracle of either a falsehood or an error in 
him, who throughout the whole of a life devoted to the highest objects) of 
philanthropy, made constant assertion of his having seen and handled and 
companied with the risen man—who maintained this testimony amid the 
terrors and the pains of martyrdom—and in the words of such an exclama+ 
tion as ‘ Lord Jesus receive my spirit,’ breathed it out as the last and the 
dying utterance of his faith.”’—vol. i, pp. 102—104. 

These are fair specimens of the author’s line of argument on 
Hume’s objection to the truth of miracles, and of his peculiar style; 
but no mutilated account of the work can afford anything like a fall 
view of the climax to which he rears the whole of his reasoning, or 
of the innumerable passages of the most masculine thought and 
energetic eloquence which occur in these volumes. A hasty sum- 
mary of a few more of the paragraphs which the learned professor 
has bestowed on the metaphysical portion of the work, cannot be 
unwelcome. 

There is a masterly section devoted to the consideration of ‘the 
Power even of a Single Testimony to accredit Improbable or Sin- 
gular Events.” It seems indeed to us, that in the passage last cited, 
this principle has been stated with a force that falls not short. of 
being convincing. But Dr. Chalmers is not content with the trath 
as beheld merely in one aspect, but disports himself, as it were, with 
a luxuriance of illustration, and a fertility of conception, around the 
temple wherein that truth shines, that are as delightful as they are 
demonstrative. The passage alluded to, has at least established an 
equipoise between the unlikelihood of a marvellous occurrence being 
real, and the unlikelihood of its supporting testimony being deceit- 
ful. But an overpassing force, as he terms it, 1s required on the 
part of the latter, ere the length of a positive evidence ts reached in 
behalf of the former; and this he proceeds to bring forward. He 
says, a man may be convinced of the truth of an event wholly un- 
exampled in history, by a single act of perception, and that the same 
result may attend the reality of an object wholly unexampled in na- 
ture. For instance, should there be low-water at the regular time 
of high-water, one glance at the shore, should he be consciously 
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awake and in his right senses, would convince a man of its reality ; 
and this because the number of times in which, to his observation, 
a regular tide never has misgiven, is but an insignificant fraction, 
when compared with the number of times in which his eye has 
never deceived him. He is verifying the informations of his eye 
every minute of his waking history. And what is true of the testi- 
mony of a tide-gauge, or of the eye, may be alike true of the testi- 
mony of a moral instrument. Yea, as there are circumstances which 
enhance, and that to an indefinite extent, the evidence of the senses, 


so may the evidence of testimony be enhanced, and that without 
calling in the aid of other witnesses. 


“In like manner, as to verify some strange information by the eye 
we try the goodness of that organ upon other objects of sight—so to verify 
some equally strange information brought us by a fellow-man, we may try 
his fitness as a medium of conveyance for other informations. It is thus 
that if we find an unexcepted honesty and an unexcepted accuracy of re- 
membrance in his depositions as to all other things, this fortifies our con- 
fidence in his deposition as to the thing in question. And then, when sa- 
tisfied in this way, that he is a faithful and competent informer, there does 
lie a strength in his repeated asseverations—just as when there is a con- 
sciousness of a wholesome state of the organs, strength is given to the 
evidence of the senses by the repeated looks that we cast on any object 
which may be placed before us. Every time that he testifies anew the 
thing at issue, he makes another draught upon his memory by which to 
verify the correctness of his recital, and another draught upon his moral 
principles that would be exposed to violence by the recital of a falsehood. 
If we have already demonstrated of certain testimony, that the thing which 
it depones to is not more extraordinary than would be the falsehood of its 
own deposition, then by this one deposition an equipoise is gained between 
the truth of the matter in question and its falsehood. But surely the tes- 
timony gathers in strength, by its being repeated and persisted in—so as 
to make the supposition of its truth outweigh that of its falsehood. It is 
always, we should imagine, reckoned a favourable circumstance, that a wit- 
ness perseveres in his story—and more especially if he do so, not only 
when put anew to the question by others—but should he, in coming forth 
with it spontaneously, prove how intimately the conviction of it is blended 
with the whole system and habitude of his thoughts—and still more should 
he, at every fresh utterance, incur a fresh danger and inconvenience, which 
he might easily have avoided. It is thus, that through the medium of but 
one acquaintance, of whose soundness and integrity I have the daily and 
accumulating evidence, I might come to the moral certainty even of a mi- 
racle, should he thus persevere both in vouching for it by a constant tes- 
timony, and in proceeding on it by the whole habit and regulation of his 
life. Such a witness as this may be regarded as an organ through whom 
I receive the knowledge of what happens at a distance, just as a telescope 
or even an eye is the organ by which I become acquainted with the ap- 
pearance and reality of distant objects. And, just as I gain an augmented 
confidence in the informations of the latter, when upon repeated trials I 
find the same consistent appearance of some visible phenomenon presented 
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to my notice—so, in the repeated and consistent testimonies of the living 
organ, the human informer, there would seem at each time to be a new 
guarantee for the truth of his one averment.”—vol. i, pp. 120—122. 


Again, a multiple force may be given to the evidence of the senses, 
not only by a number of distinct trials with the organ, as in the case 
of sight. In an anomalous low-water, certain rocks familiar to the 
observer, if seen, and dry, would afford a distinct proof of the true- 
ness of his perception. In like manner, the testimony of a single hu- 
man witness admits of equal accessions tothe force of its evidence, if 
all that is testified att be either known to be true, or in perfect 
keeping with the principal deposition. By these and other consi- 
derations, the author convincingly shows, how complete may be the 
evidence of a single witness in accrediting improbable or singular 
events. But the Christian cause is not dependent on the testimony 
of a single witness, but has ample recourse to the power which lies 
in the concurrence of distinct testimonies. Having previously freed 
the argument in the abstract from the objection of Mr. Hume, the 
discussion now passes to the actual state of the testimony which 


does exist in behalf of Christianity, which testimony is thus out- 
lined. 


«There, we behold an indefinitely greater strength of evidence than 
that afforded by the twelve men who make up the supposed case of Dr. 
Paley. Those ages of unquestionable martyrdom furnish us with thou- 
sands—and, in each of their dying testimonies, we behold a separate argu- 
ment in favour of the Christian miracles, as strong as the objection laid to 
their charge, on the score of dissimilarity to all example and experience. 
The argument, grounded on the combination of such testimonies, exceeds 
all computation—and, whatever strength there may be in the considera- 
tion, that never did such an event as the resurrection of our Saviour before 
occur in the annals of our species, it is overpassed by the more than mil- 
lion-fold strength of the reply, that never did there occur in the annals of 
our species, the falsehood of any one such testimony, as that whereof we 
can allege the consent of many thousands to the fact in question. We 
have not only the countless depositions of witnesses absolutely without ex- 
ception—but these multiplied in force and effectiveness times without 
number, by witnesses of every inferior grade beneath them—men of pro- 
bity and good sense, though not signalized by martyrdom—authors who 
have left their written testimonies with every character both of simplicity 
and earnestness behind them—oral witnesses accredited by their sufferings 
or their readiness to suffer, and as numerous as were the individual mem- 
bers of all the Christian churches in the days of the apostles—the testi- 
mony of a whole nation of enemies, and that signified in a way the most 
expressive, even by their silence on the subject of the Christian miracles, 
those best vouchers for a faith which they detested—a like silence, virtually 
expressive of the same thing, among the hosts more numerous still, of 
provoked and persecuting Gentiles—the utter destitution of all credible 
testimony or credible proof against the cause, among its adversaries— 
while among its friends, a multitude of distinct and separate and wholly 
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independent testimonies, each followed by a track of historic evidence and 
light that comes after it, and altogether composing a broad stream of efful- 
gence that has borne down the gospel story on such characters of bright- 
ness as no distance of time can obscure, and as, in fact, the researches of 
each successive generation among the documents of antiquity only serve to 
irradiate the more. When Mr. Hume appeals to our experience of the 
falsehood of testimony, we ask, if ever on the face of the earth, there has 
been the experience of the falsehood of such testimony—or rather, when 
we think of the rapid progression by which it grows and multiplies with 
every new accession that is made to it, may we confidently affirm of its 
evidence, that no anomalies in nature or history however unexampled, that 
no miracles however stupendous, can withstand it.”—vol. i, pp. 186—138. 


Well may Dr. Chalmers caution sceptics, who complain of the 
tax on their credulity, when they are called upon to put faith in mi- 
racles, and say, “ Let them have a care, lest they, all the time, 
should, in reference to the miracles of the Gospel, be resisting a 
claim upon their belief, many million-fold greater than is possessed 
even by the commonest events in the history of ages.” 

We have just one extract more to introduce, connected with Mr. 
Hume’s scepticism, which deserves to be conned over times without 
number, not merely as a complete exposure of his sophistry and in- 
consistency, but as an exercise for the closest and clearest distinc- 
tions which that philosopher’s subtleties can be subjected to. The 
passage, indeed, furnishes a beautiful display of a master-mind 
calmly and confidently dissecting the most dangerous and artful 


fallacies. 


“ Before taking leave of Mr. Hume, let us endeavour to point out by 
what dexterity it was, that he managed to construct two plausible argu- 
ments—the first on the side of Atheism, the second on the side of Deism. 
The reader will recollect his atheistical argument grounded on the alle- 
gation of the world being a singular effect—and that we could not there- 
fore reason to its cause, as we can to the cause of any other consequent 
whose antecedent we had ourselves observed on some former occasion, 
We met that argument by the counter-allegation, that though the world 
viewed in its totality and as acompound aggregate was singular, yet that 
it had a something in common with all those productions which were the 
effects of a designing cause, and that in respect of that thing it had no 
singularity. There is the adaptation of means to an end in the world, as 
distinct and discernible as there is such adaptation in a watch—and as it 
is adaptation, and that alone, in the watch, which indicates the watch- 
maker, so it is adaptation, and that alone, in the world, from which we 
infer a world-maker. Now we should like to notice a kind of reverse ar- 
tifice to this in the construction of his other argument. In devising the 
first argument, he specialized the world from all kindred phenomena, 
notwithstanding the common property of adaptation which it had along 
with them, In devising the second argument, he confounded the first 
and highest sort of testimony with all the sorts, notwithstanding the 
special property by which it stands distinguished from the rest, In the 
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first argument, he overlooks the common property, and specializes—in the 
second, he overlooks the special property and confounds. Whether it 
proceeded from design or the want of discrimination, we know not—but 
when he looked to the world and pronounced it singular, he made no 
mention of that in the world, which likens it to all other examples of me- 
chanism. And when he looked to the best and highest species of testi- 
mony and pronounced it fallacious, because under the general name of 
testimony instances of error and falsity were comprehended, he made no 
mention of that in the superior which distinguished it from all the other 
and inferior species of testimony. In the one case, where there is a com- 
mon ingredient, yet he would specialize and separate from all. In the 
other case, where there is a special ingredient, yet he would confound 
and reduce it to a state of commonness with all. He calls the world sin- 
gular, when the one thing which it has in common with others, is that on 
which may be founded the inference of a God. He calls the christian 
testimony common, when the one thing, which it has in contradistinction 
to many other testimonies, is thaton which may be founded the inference 
of a revelation from God. He views the world in its singularity; and, 
when so doing, overlooks the common attribute which it possesses, and 
which constitutes the ‘strength of the theistical argument. He views 
testimony in its generality; and, when so dving, overlooks the special 
property which it possesses, and which constitutes the strength of the 
christian argument. He chooses, in the first instance, to discriminate 
where there is no difference, or at least no difference of argumentative 
effect against the existence of a God. He chooses in the second instance 
to confound where there is a difference, and a difference of the utmost 
argumentative effect in favour of revelation. In both he hath violated, 
though by cross and contradictory methods, a principle of logic—and it 
needs but a logical rectification te restore both, to the argument for a 
God and to the argument for Christianity, the strength which belongs to 
them.”—vol. i, pp. 189—142. 


We pass over entirely the chapters on the miraculous evidence 
for the truth of Christianity. In the former editions of the present 
work, many of our readers must have become acquainted with this 
portion of it. The second volume before us commences with the 
Internal Evidences. Here there are important additions to the ori- 
ginal publication and matter, which, we believe, will obtain the parti- 
cular study of theologians. It suits not, however, our handling, 
excepting as furnishing some of the strongest characteristics of the 
author’s modes of thinking and writing. For this end we shall look 
into the chapter which treats of what he calls ‘ the Portable Cha- 
racter of the Evidence for Christianity.” Here, whoever has lis- 
tened to one discourse of the reverend professor, will at once recog- 
nise him. We have heard it remarked, that he cherishes but com- 
paratively few ideas. The truth, however, is, that these ideas are 
necessarily few, because they represent and compass first principles, 
though under and within them the whole circle of truth, science, 
and moral beauty naturally gathers. But to return to one of 
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the most frequently traversed fields and regions of beautiful moral 


feeling which the author cultivates in his public and private mi- 
nistrations :— 


** What is the experience of those who make this attempt—who go 
forth among the households of the poorer classes, not with the offer of sil- 
ver and gold for of such they may have none, but with the offer of their 
devotions through the week and of their christian advice upon the Sab- 
bath—whose only errand is as the messengers of Christianity—the bearers 
of its comfort to their sick and dying, of its lessons whether of warning or 
encouragement to themselves and to their children? The pleasing dis- 
covery of which every day is now multiplying the instances is, that, with 
the exception perhaps of not one in a hundred, the religious philanthropist 
finds a cordial admittance at every door—that, generally and almost uni- 
versally, there is a welcome and a good will attendant upon his footsteps, a 
grateful response to the overtures wherewith he is charged; and, though 
he comes in what. might be held a somewhat invidious capacity, as a re- 
former of their habits and a reformer of their lives, that nevertheless he 
makes good his entry not into their habitations only but into their hearts ; 
and that, if he but concentrate his attentions on a territory small enough 
for becoming the acquaintance of all the families, he will earn, as the fruit 
of his moral and benevolent assiduities, the confidence and the affection of 
all. We do not say that he will gain over the convictions of all; but, by 
dint of his fidelity and honest friendship in the midst of them, he will very 
nearly gain over the kindness of all. He may not secure a full acceptance 
for Christianity. But to a great extent he will secure at least a hearing 
for it. Such at least is the common finding of those, who have attempted 
in a sustained way, to make a lodgment for the ministrations of the Gospel 
in the churchless villages and before unentered city recesses of our own 
land—teeming with unknown and hitherto neglected myriads of immortal 
creatures, among whom Christianity has been suffered to wane into ex- 
tinction ; but who, nevertheless, have still the human feelings and the hu- 
man consciences by which to find a way to them. There is a natural cor- 
diality almost with all, in virtue of which the bearers of the truth are wel- 
comed, when, in the prosecution of this their moral and benevolent enter- 
prise, they make their descent upon the families. But this alone would not 
suffice, but for that credibility in the truth itself, which introduces it first 
to the attention, and then wins for it the full and final acceptance of 
the mind; and, to meet this, there is a natural conscience in all, which, 
made awake and intelligent by the Spirit of God, can take knowledge of 
the word that is spoken, and do homage to the divinity which is therein 
manifested.” —vol. ii, pp. 178—180. 


Nothing, the author declares, can be more companionable, and if 
not courtly at least courteous, than that which is habitually expe- 
rienced in these rounds of pastoral or missionary visitation, What 
Howard on the walk of general benevolence realized in prisons, any 
other man, he continues, will realize in parishes, in country hamlet, or 
city lane. He then complains of those philanthropists and patriots 
who have the amelioration of humanity constantly in their mouths, 
nay, perhaps honestly in their hearts, but who fondly indulge the 
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wholesale speculation of regenerating the world by some mighty 
expedient which is to do it in bulk. The thing, however, he main- 
tains, in so far as human efforts can go, must be gone about induc- 
tively ; and now, with all his accustomed richness of thought and 
loveliness of moral picturing, he returns to the piecemeal process, 


and the instruments of operation that alone can be wisely cal- 
culated upon. 


‘* Depending first on the power wherewith the kindness of those who 
are the messengers or the bearers of christian truth operate upon human 
feelings, and secondly on the power wherewith the self-evidence of the 
truth itself operates upon human consciences. On these we need expatiate 
no further; but we might at least remark how precious, we had almost 
said how proud an achievement it is, when, by dint of these, the people of 
one district nay, but one family or one individual, is transformed. Apart 
from the consideration of immortality, we know not a spectacle of greater 
worth, and we may add of greater tastefulness and beauty, even beauty 
of the highest order as belonging to the moral picturesque, than a christian 
peasant—whose virtues are seen in all the greater lustre that they are ar- 
rayed in homely garb, or have taken root in a tenement of poverty—like the 
enhanced loveliness of a picture, made to stand out all the more strikingly, 
by the darkness of the ground on which it is projected. Perhaps it is this 
contrast between light and shadow which causes it to be so fine an exhi- 
bition, when deep and thorough religious principle takes up its abode inthe 
heart of an ordinary workman. But, however this may be certain it is, 
that, as there is no one event that serves more to strengthen the foundation, 
so there is none which serves more to grace the aspect of human societ 
—whether we look to his well-ordered household through the week, 
or to his well-filled family pew upon the Sabbath. If there be one sound 
more like the music of paradise than another, it is when the simple voice 
of psalms arises in morning or evening orisons from the lowly cottage; or 
one spectacle more rich in promise, even the promise of fruit for immor- 
tality, it is when a cottage family is seen in full muster at the house of 
God. There is altogether such a refreshing moral healthfulness in the 
Christianity of humble life, that we feel for it, for the Christianity of arti- 
ficers and tradesmen, a profounder homage than for the Christianity either 
of accomplished men of affluence, or of profound and learned theologians. 
The greatest of all national blessings, certainly the greatest national re- 
form, were to bring within reach of all, the means of this best and highest 
education. Herein lie the true dignity of man, the proudest rights and in- 
vestitures of humanity. This is the genuine majesty of the people—un- 
known to mock patriotism, that seeks for the hosannahs of the multitude 
in another way and by other promises, which, never realized, only serve to 
flatter and deceive them. 

‘‘ They who incredulously regard the people as beyond the reach of this 
achievement, must be ignorant of that evidence in our religion which is ad- 
dressed to the consciences of men—which evidence indeed is the great, if 
not the only instrument of christianization, both in and out of Christen- 
dom. ‘To this evidence in fact we owe the great bulk of our home Chris- 
tianity. We on this subject make our confident appeal to the ministers 
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of the Gospel, and bid them tell what that is which originates and which 
fashions the Christianity of their own people. Was it a series of lectures 
on the Deistical controversy? Was it the argument of Paley or of 
Leslie or of Butler that’ germinated their faith? Whether was it the 
doctrine in the book or the history of the book that was the instru- 
ment of their conversion? That the people might see the truth of the 
Gospel had they to plant an historic ladder, ascending from the present 
age to that of the Apostles—or, by the lights of criticism and erudition, 
had they to guide them by a series of indices along the historic pathway, 
till they could lay their hands on the authenticity of the books of the New 
Testament; or the certainty of the narrative contained in it? If they have 
faith at all they have a reason for their faith. They do see the truth of 
the Gospel—and the question is whether they see it immediately, in the 
light of scripture doctrine; or mediately, in the light of historical demon- 
stration. When we enter the house of one of our cottage patriarchs, and 
examine the library which lies in little room upon his shelves—we may 
there find what that is which has begun, and what that is which aliments 
his Christianity. ‘They are not books on the external history of the Bible. 
They are the Bible itself, and books on the internal substance and contents 
of the Bible. They are the Flavels and the Guthries and the Richard 
Baxters of the puritanic age who are his favourites—men who say little or 
nothing on the argumentative evidence of scripture; but who unfold the 
subject matter, and who urge and urge most impressively on the consciences 
of their readers the lessons of scripture. In a word, it is by a perpetual 
interchange between the conscience and the Bible that their Christianity 
is upholden—by a light struck out between the sayings of the one and the 
findings of the other. It is nota light which is out of the book, but a light 
which is in the book, that commences and sustains the Christianity of our 
land—the Christianity of our ploughmen, our artizans, our men of handi- 


craft and of hard labour.”—vol. ii, pp. 192—195. 


This is Dr. Chalmers all over; and yet much more, tending to 
the same warm and delightful picturings, we might quote: for he 
loves to expatiate in such fields of practical Christianity as these ; 
nor, after once entering upon them, can he soon find courage to 
withdraw. But we must hasten toa close, though hundreds of pas- 
sages, as beautifully argumentative or philanthropic as any we have 
quoted, might be adduced from these volumes. It is impossible, 
however, in turning over the leaves, not to linger on certain happy 
descriptions or exquisite aphorisms, which everywhere gem them. 
For example, when characterizing the inspiration of the Old and 
New Testaments, he says, “‘ The Bible is divinely perfect ; yet in 
one sense may be regarded as the compound result of the natural 
and the supernatural—not so natural as to have one tinge of nature’s 
infirmity adhering.to it—not so supernatural as wholly to suspend 
and overbear the laws of man’s mental constitution. It is thus that 
each prophet and historian and apostle of Scripture preserves his 
own characteristic and complexional variety of style and manner.” 
This description conveys not a new idea, but we never found it so 
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succinctly and forcibly expressed before. It is taken from the last 
branch of these Evidences, viz. that which treats of ** the Books of 
the Jewish and Christian Revelation, and the degree of Authority 
which belongs to them.” Connected with this part of the work, 
there are not a few subjects incidentally handled, which bear forcibly 
upon other topics, some of them of engrossing importance at the 


present time. The following paragraph possesses in this way a 
double value. 


‘“‘ In these circumstances we must perceive the importance of a Church, 
as an institute for the secure and copious transmission of the records of in- 
spiration. Even though in centuries of corruption and darkness, the use 
of or demand for the scriptures should have so far subsided, as that all the 
copies of them, which, in better times, might have been found throughout 
the habitations of the people, had either been destroyed by the hand of vio- 
lence, or perished by their own natural decay—the same causes of exter- 
mination did not take full effect in those numerous establishments, which 
had been raised for the maintenance and accommodation of ecclesiastics, 
by the piety or the superstition of other times. They were in fact the 
monks and men of various sacred orders in the Christian church, who pet- 
formed the same service in behalf of the scriptures, which, under the old 
dispensation, was done by the priests and Levites of Israel. It is true that 
they partook in the general lethargy of the period; and very many of them 
made little or no use of their sacred records—yet it is well that these found 
an asylum in the bosom of convents; and were suffered to lie, though per- 
haps to lie unread, in places of keeping, respected even through the days 
of fiercest barbarism, and where, if not useful, at least they were safe. And 
we know that light and learning did not undergo a total extinction among 
the ecclesiastics of Christendom—insomuch that to their numerous trans- 
scriptions, we mainly stand indebted, both for those manifold copies of the 
Bible, and those precious relics of ancient literature, to which the ming of 
Europe awoke at the commencement of the middle ages. It is thus,that 
the Scriptures were piloted across this thick and dreary millennium, and 
that with hundred. fold greater certainty and abundance, than were the 
best and most respected classics of Greece and Rome. In other words, at 
the revival of learning, the learned of the priesthood had a hundred. fold 
better materials for the determination of their questions, respecting the 
genuineness and authorship of the sacred writings—than the learned of ge- 
neral society had, for the genuineness and authorship of all other writings, 
To the Jewish and the Christian churches respectively, were committed the 
oracles of God: and so adapted were both institutes, even in spite of the 
numerous corruptions itito which they fell, for the safe custody and the 
sure transmission of them—that, greatly beyond all the other memorials of 
past ages, have the Old Testament on the one hand and the New Testa- 
ment on the other, descended on a firmer historic pathway and with a far 
surer light of historical evidence, by which to identify and recognise them,” 
vol, ii, pp. 414—416. 

There have been many plausible objections urged against the 
reasonableness of the faith of a people, who, as a body, are alleged 
to be incapable, or unprepared to try its credibility by proper evi- 
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dence. Dr.Chalmers, however, adduces various analogies, by which 
the Christian education of a community may be illustrated and vin- 
dicated. Thus, a people do certain things first at the bidding of 
others ; and in virtue of so doing, they are made to behold certain 
truths, not with the eyes of others, but with their own eyes. Again, 
what the learned could predict by one medium of proof, the un- 
learned can afterwards perceive by another medium of proof. What 
the learned have discovered through the external evidence to be 
Scripture of divine origin, the unlearned may at length believe on 
the authority of their own observation. The most striking illustra- 
tion of this position is to be found in the following analogy, with 
which we close these precious volumes. 


“ We have long thought that in the education of artists, there isa 
beautiful and effective illustration of the same process—an actual expe- 
rience of the most eminent in that department, admitted by many of them 
as a fact, thongh we have not yet met with an adequate or philosophical 
explanation of it in any of their writings. What we advert to is the dif- 
ficulty, which a young practitioner or student of painting would find, if, 
placed amid a large and indiscriminate collection of pictures, he was left 
to discover the works of the best masters for himself; and how much it 
expedites the formation both of his judgment and his taste, to be told of 
them beforehand, so as that he might limit his contemplations or his studies, 
to the specimens of first-rate excellence which have been pointed out to 
him. The merits which he could not perhaps have discovered through 
a whole lifetime, he will, in the course of a few weeks, come to dis- 
cern. He at length shares in the general taste and feeling of the 
connoisseurs, and that, not at the bidding or on the authority of others, 
but with a just and well-grounded perception of his own. It is most in- 
structive to mark the respective parts, which the external and internal 
evidence have in this process ; and how, by acting at first at the bidding 
or on the testimony of his informers, when they told him which the works 
were of Raphael and Rubens and Vandyke and Titian—he is landed in- 
calculably sooner than if he had been abandoned to himself, not ina 
factitious, but in an honest and well-grounded admiration of their re- 
spective beauties. Now all we affirm is, that what has been found 
experimentally, both to originate and to expedite the solid education of 
an artist, might originate and expedite too the solid education of a Chris- 
tian. If the former is better of being told beforehand, what the works 


are which men of a heaven-born genius have executed—the latter is 


better of being told in like manner, what the books are which prophets 
and apostles under the guidance of heavenly inspiration have written. It 
is by an external evidence, that the knowledge of both sorts of produc- 
tions is transmitted from generation to generation ; but it is by an inter- 
nal evidence that the disciples of each generation are formed—whether in 
the schools of art, or in the schools of religion. There is no overbearing 
of the human faculties, no prostration of mind to authority or to the man- 
dates of an earthly superior—in either of the processes, All that autho- 
rity does is, not to bid us believe; but to bid us attend and to point out 
the objects of attention. It is well that, in virtue of so many authentic 
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collections, there is an external evidence by which we are enabled to pint 
out rightly, what may be termed the canonical pictures of other days. And 
it is in every way as. well, that, in virtue of so many Churches in Chris- 
tendom, each in itself a vast repository of ecclesiastical documents, we 
have a most abundant external evidence—by which we are enabled to 
point out rightly the canonical, and to distinguish them from the apocry- 
phal scriptures of other days. It is not, however, by force of the exter- 
nal but of the internal evidence, that the enamoured artist kindles into 
admiration of the great examples which are set before him. Neither is 
it by force of the external but of the internal evidence, that the Christian 
peasant kindles into admiration, and his heart burns within him when 
the great examples and lessons of the sacred record are opened to his 
view. Neither may have even so much as thought of the historical evi- 
dence, for the authenticity of the works studied by the one with the de- 
voutness of an amateur; of the writings studied by the other with 
the devoutness of a religionist. Both may be genuine and well-founded 
disciples of their respective schools notwithstanding. And thus it is that 
our Bible, our well-argued and well authenticated Bible, has proved an 
instrument for the solid education of millions who are strangers to every 
external argument on which the authenticity of the whole and of all its 
parts is vindicated. Of the outward credentials for the book they know 
nothing. They are the contents within the book, to which we stand in- 
debted for all the faith, and that nota superstitious but’an enlightened 
faith, that exists in Christendom. It is to the reading of the Bible that we’ 
owe this result—as put into the hands of children by the fathers of fa- 
milies; or circulated, under the auspices of its Church, among the people 
of a kingdom.”—vol. ii, pp. 424—427. 





Art. Il.—Astoria; or the Enterprise beyond the Rocky Mountains. By 
Wasnineton Invinc. S3vols. London: Bentley. 1836. 


Mr. Irvine has upon this occasion come upon us by surprise. We 
also venture to say, that not one of a thousand expected to meet 
him in his present garb; but, at the same time, we predict, that 
since his ** Bracebridge Hall,” or even his “ Sketch Book,” there 
has not come from his hand a more welcome visitant. Astoria ! 
‘Tt must be a novel,” we hear almost every reader exclaim. But 
a work of fiction it is not, though fuller of adventure and strange 
deeds of peril, than fancy, perhaps, can feasibly put together. In 
short, Astoria is the subject of a narrative, wherein the history of a 
magnificent mercantile speculation—its origin, progress, and mis- 
haps are described—belonging to our own day, and on the part of 
individuals with whom we necessarily sympathize in a special de- 
gree—of a daring “ Enterprise beyond the Rocky Mountains,” con- 
nected with the fur-trade adventures which have taken place, and are 
still the principal sources of wealth for civilized nations, in the wilds 
of North America ; bringing before us, among many other arresting 
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particulars, the narrowest escapes, and the most tragical issues 
connected with flood and field, of which we have ever heard. 

We are not going to follow the story of the fortunes which form 
the subjeet of these three engaging volumes, with any studied close- 
ness, but only to catch a sketch or a portion of the narrative in a 
tt few instances, from which may be obtained a descriptive sample of 
| the events recorded in the work, as well as of Mr. Irving’s accus- 
tomed ease, grace, variety, and purity of taste as a writer. 

The story, as before stated, regards an era in the progress of 
the fur-trade, which, as the author expresses it, gave early sus- 
tenance and vitality to the great Canadian provinces. These pro- 
vinces were destitute of the precious metals, at first the leading ob- 
jects of American enterprise. But the French adventurers, whosettled 
on the banks of the St. Lawrence, found, that in the rich peltries of the 
interior, they had sources of wealth that might soon rival the mines 
of Peru, and greedily began to barter for them with the Indians. 
The most valuable furs becoming scarce in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of the settlements, a wider range was naturally taken by the 
natives than before, when some of the white traders or their de- 
pendants would accompany the expeditions, and share in the toils 
of the chase—thus becoming acquainted with the hunting grounds, 
and the remote tribes. Mr. Irving says— 


* A new and anomalous class of men gradually grew out of this trade. 
These were called coureurs des bois, rangers of the woods; originally, 
men who had accompanied the Indians in their hunting expeditions, and 
made themselves acquainted with remote tracts and tribes; and who now 
became, as it were, pedlars of the wilderness. ‘These men would set out 
from Montreal with canoes well stocked with goods, with arms, and am- 
munition, and would make their way up the mazy and wandering rivers 
that interlace the vast forests of the Canadas, coasting the most remote 
lakes, and creating new wants and habitudes among the natives. Some- ) 
times they sojourned for months among them, assimilating to their tastes 
and habits with the happy facility of Frenchmen; adopting, in some de- 
gree, the Indian dress, and not unfrequently taking to themselves Indian 
wives. 

‘‘ Twelve, fifteen, eighteen months would elapse without any tidings of 
them, when they would come sweeping their way down the Ottawa in full 
glee, their canoes laden down with packs of beaver skins. Now came their 
turn for revelry and extravagance. ‘ You would be amazed,’ says an old 
writer, already quoted, ‘ if you saw how lewd these pedlers are when they 
return; how they feast and game, and how prodigal they are, not only 
in their clothes, but upon their sweethearts. Such of them as are mar- 
ried have the wisdom to retire to their own houses; but the bachelors 
act just as an East Indiaman and pirates are wont to do; they lavish, eat, 
drink and play all away as long as the goods hold out; and when they 
are gone, they even sell their embroidery, their lace, and their clothes. 
This done, they are forced upon a new voyage for subsistence.’ ”’ 


The abuses arising from these irregular traders called forth a 
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measure from the French government, by which licensed adven- 
turers were alone permitted to repair to the interior for skins. Even 
these authorized parties degenerated, and fortified posts came to be 
established at the confluence of the rivers and lakes, for the protec- 
tion of the trade. ‘The French merchant, says the author, at his 
trading-posts, in these primitive days of Canada, was a kind of com- 
mercial patriarch. With the lax habits and easy familiarity of his 
race, he had a little world of self-indulgence and misrule around 
him. He had his clerks, canoe men, and retainers of all kinds; 
he had his hareni of Indian beauties, his troop of half-bred children, 
and a louting train of Indians, in the intervals of their hunting ex- 
peditions. . 

But the French traders of Canada were at length obliged to com- 
pete with the British of New York, who inveigled the Indian cou- 
reurs des bois to their posts, and trafficked with them on more fa- 
vourable grounds. Various wealthy companies were established ; 
the Canadas were lost to the French in 1762, and the fur business 
assumed new characteristics of magnificence and sway. We need 
not follow the progress and relations of these several companies, but 
simply remark, that a spirited German, named John Jacob Astor, 
about the year 1794, entered into a contract concerning the trade in 
question, and pursued it with extraordinary spirit; the enterprises to 
which he gave birth, forming the principal share of the subject-matter 
of these volumes. ‘Taking certain discoveries which had been made, 
as lights, he established a trading line of communication across the 
American continent, from the Atlantic to the Pacific ; the principal 
trading posts being fixed along the Missouri and the Columbia, and 
at the mouth of the latter founding the great mart; so that all the 
Indian trade, both of the interior and of the coast, might converge 
to this point. A land expedition proceeded across the Rocky Moun- 
tains for the mouth of the Columbia river, while the Tonquin was 
despatched to carry out by sea, the people, stores, ammunition, and 
merchandise, requisite for establishing a fortified post at the same 
point. We first of all keep with the voyagers, who were put under 
the command of a man, whose characteristic qualities Mr. Irving, 
with his accustomed truth and felicitous touches, brings out ‘to the 
life. Captain Thorn is the name of this hero, whose ship’s com- 
pany and passengers consist of exceedingly heterogeneous materials. 
He had, for example, besides artisans and several clerks, some of 
whom were experienced in the fur-trade, thirteen voyageurs, who 
belonged to Canada. ‘‘ These persons,” says the author, “‘ form a 
kind of confraternity in the Canadas, like the arrieros, or carriers 
of Spain, and, like them, are employed in long internal expeditions 
of travel and traffic; with this difference, that the arrieros travel 
by land, the voyageurs by water—the former with mules and horses, 
the latter with batteaux and canoes.” These men, we are farther 
informed, in the author’s most picturesque style, are generally of 
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French descent, inheriting much of the light-heartedness of their - 
ancestors, and mutually obliging. They are submissive to their em- 
ployers, capable of enduring great hardships, and never more happy 
than when on long and rough expeditions. Their dress is charac- 
teristic enough, being generally half civilized and half savage. 
‘‘ They wear a capot, or surcoat, made of a blanket, a striped cotton 
shirt, cloth trousers, or leathern leggings, moccasins of deer skin, 
and a belt of variegated worsted, from which are suspended the 
knife, tobacco pouch, and other implements. Their language is of 
the same piebald character, being a French patois, embroidered 
with Indian and English words and phrases.” 

The Tonquin sailed from New York in September, 1810, and in 
March, 1811, reached the mouth of the Columbia river. Perils and 
losses had already been sustained, nor were they near an end. For 
instance, a boat with four hands is sent out, and does not return. 
Several of the natives come on board, but give no information 
regarding the party that was missing. | 


“ Parties now went on shore and scoured the neighbourhood. One of 
these was headed by the captain. They had not proceeded far when 
they beheld a person at a distance in civilized garb. As he drew near he 
proved to be Weekes, the armourer. There was a burst of joy, for it was 
hoped his comrades were near at hand. His story, however, was one of 
disaster. He and his companions had found it impossible to govern their 
boat, having no rudder, and being beset by rapid and whirling currents 
and boisterous surges. After long struggling they had let her go at the 
mercy of the waves, tossing about, sometimes with her bow, sometimes 
with her broadside to the surges, threatened each instant with destruc- 
tion, yet repeatedly escaping, until a huge sea broke over and swamped 
her. Weekes was overwhelmed by the boiling waves, but emerging 
above the surface, looked round for his companions. Aiken and Coles 
were not to be seen; near him were the two Sandwich islanders, strip- 
ping themselves of their clothing that they might swim more freely. He 
did the same, and the boat floating near to him he seized hold of it. The 
two islanders joined him, and, uniting their forces, they succeeded in 
turning the boat upon ther keel ; hen bearing down her stern and rock- 
ing her, they forced out so much water that she was able to bear the 
weight of a man without sinking. One of the islanders now got in, and 
in a little while bailed out the water with his hands. The other swam 
about and collected the oars, and they all three got once more on board. 

“By this time the tide had swept them beyond the breakers, and 
Weekes called on his companions to row for land. They were so chilled 
and benumbed by the cold, however, that they lost all heart and abso- 
lutely refused. Weekes was equally chilled, but had superior sagacity 
and self-command. He counteracted the tendency to drowsiness and 
stupor which cold produces, by keeping himselfin constant exercise ; and 
seeing that the vessel was advancing, and that every thing depended 
upon himself, he set to work to skull the boat clear of the bar, and into 
quiet water. 

“Towards midnight one of the poor islanders expired : his companion 
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threw himself on his corpse and could not be persuaded to leave him. 
The dismal night wore away amidst these horrors: as the day dawned 
Weekes found himself near the land. He steered directly for it, and at 
length with the aid of the surf, ran his boat high upon a sandy beach. 

‘* Finding that one of the Sandwich islanders yet gave signs of life, he 
aided him to leave the boat, and set out with him towards the adjacent 
wvods. The poor fellow, however, was too feeble to follow him, and 
Weekes was soon obliged to abandon him to his fate and provide for his 
own safety. Falling upon a beaten path he pursued it, and after a few 
hours, came to a part of the coast where, to his surprise and joy he 
beheld the ship at anchor, and was met by the captain and his party. 

*‘ After Weekes had related his adventures, three parties were despatched 
to beat up the coast in search of the unfortunate islander. They re- 
turned at night without success, though they had used the utmost dili- 
gence. On the following day the search was resumed, and the poor 
fellow was at length discovered lying beneath a group of rocks, his legs 
swollen, his feet torn and bloody from walking through bushes and 
briars, and himself half dead with cold, hunger, and fatigue. Weekes 
and this islander were the only survivors of the crew of the jolly-boat, and 
no trace was ever discovered of Fox and his party. Thus eight men 
were lost on the first approach to the coast ; a commencement that cast a 
gloom over the spirits of the whole party, and was regarded by some of 
the superstitious as an omen that boded no good to the enterprise. 

“ Towards night the Sandwich islanders went on shore, to bury the body 
of their unfortunatecountryman who had perished in the boat. On arrivin 
at the place where it had been left, they dug a grave in the sand, in which 
they deposited the corpse, with a biscuit under one of the arms, some 
lard under the chin, and a small quantity of tobacco, as provisions for 
its journey in the land of spirits. Having covered the body with sand 
and flints, they kneeled along the grave in a double row, with their faces 
turned to the east, while one who officiated as a priest sprinkled them 
with water from a hat. In so doing he recited a kind of prayer or invo- 
cation, to which, at intervals, the others made respones. Such were the 
simple rites performed by these poor savages at the grave of their comrade 
on the shores of a strange land; and when these were done, they rose and 
returned in silence to the ship, without once casting a look behind.” 


At length Captain Thorn anchored in the harbour of Neweetee, 
much against the advice of his Indian interpreter, who warned him 
of the perfidious character of the natives of that part of the coast. 
Mr. M‘Kay, however, went on shore, and was received with great 
professions of friendship ; but before he returned to the ship, num- 
bers of the natives had come on board to trade, and having learnt the 
art of bargaining, gave offence to the blunt and stern captain, who 
packed them offwithout ceremony and with insults. Themorning after 
this, numbers of the Indians again approached the vessel, pretend- 
ing to be more eager to trade, and apparently without being armed. 
The main articles sought by them in barter were knives. As fast 
as some were supplied they moved off, and others succeeded. The 
Tonquin was about to sail ; the anchor was nearly up, the canvass 
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was loose, and Captain Thorn again, in a peremptory tone, ordered 
the.ship to be cleared, 


“In an instant a signal yell was given; it was echoed on every side, 
knives and war-clubs were brandished in every direction, and the savages 
rushed ‘on their marked victims. 

* The first that fell was Mr. Lewis, the ships’ clerk. He was leaning, 
with folded arms, over a bale of blankets engaged in bargaining, when he 
received a deadly stab in the back, and fell down the companion-way. 

“Mr. M‘Kay, who was seated on the taffrail, sprang on his feet, but 
was instantly knocked down with a war-club and flung backwards into 
the sea, where he was despatched by the women in the canoes. 

“In the mean time, Captain Thorn made desperate fight against 
fearful odds. He was a powerful as well as resolute man, but he had 
come upon deck without weapons. Shewish the young chief singled him 
out as his peculiar prey, and rushed upon him at the first out-break. The 
captain had barely time to draw a clasp-knife, with one blow of which he 
laid the young savage dead at his feet. Several of the stoutest followers 
of Shewish now set upon him; he defended himself vigorously, dealing 
crippling blows to right and left, and strewing the quarter-deck with the 
slain and the wounded. His object was to fight his way to the cabin, 
where there were fire-arms ; but he was hemmed in with foes, covered 
with wounds, and faint with loss of blood. Foran instant he leaned 
upon the tiller wheel, when a blow from behind, with a war-club, felled 
him to the deck, where he was despatched with knives and thrown over- 
board. 

** While this was transacting upon the quarter-deck, a chance-medley 
fight was going on throughout the ship. The crew fought desperately 
with knives, handspikes, and whatever weapon they could seize upon in 
the moment of surprise. They were, however, soon overpowered by 
numbers, and mercilessly butchered. 

‘* As to the seven who had been sent aloft to make sail, they contem- 
plated with horror the carnage that was going on below. Being desti- 
tute of weapons they let themselves down by the running rigging, in 
hopes of getting between decks. One fell in the attempt, and was 
instantly despatched; another received a death-blow in the back as he 
was descending ; a third, Stephen Weekes, the armourer, was mortally 
wounded as he was getting down the hatch-way. 

“The remaining four made good their retreat into the cabin, where 
they found Mr. Lewis, still alive, though mortally wounded. Barricading 
the cabin door, they broke holes through the companioyn-wa, and, with 
the muskets and ammunition which were at hand, opened a brisk fire, 
that soon cleared the deck. * * 

“ For the remainder of the day no one ventured to put off to the ship, 
deterred by the effects of the fire-arms, The night passed away without 
any further attempt on the part of the natives. When the day dawned, 
the Tonquin still lay at anchor in the bay, her sails all loose and flapping 
in the wind, and no one apparently on board of her, After a time, some 
of the canoes ventured forth to reconnoitre, taking with them the inter- 
preter. They paddled about her, keeping cautiously at a distance, but 
growing more and more emboldened at seeing her quiet and lifeless. 
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One man at length made his appearance on the deck, and was 
by the interpreter as Mr. Lewis. He made friendly signe, and invited 
them on board, It was long before they ventured to comply. : Those 
who mounted the deck met with no opposition ; no one was to be seen on 
board, for Mr. Lewis, after inviting them, had disappeared... Other 
canoes now pressed forward to board the prize; the decks were soon 
crowded, and the sides covered with clambering savages, all intent on 
plunder. In the midst of their eagerness and exultation, the ship blew 
up with a tremendous explosion, Arms, legs, and mutilated bodies were 
blown into the air, and dreadful havoc was made in the surrounding 
canoes. The interpreter was in the main chains at the time of the explo- 
sion, and was thrown unhurt into the water, where he succeeded in 
getting into one of the canoes. According to his statement the bay pre- 
sented an awful spectacle after the catastrophe. The ship had disap- 
peared, but the bay was covered with fragments of the wreck, with 
shattered canoes, and Indians swimming for their lives, or struggling in 
the agonies of death; while those who had escaped the danger remained 
aghast and stupified, or made with frantic panic for the shore. Upwards 
of a hundred savages were destroyed by the explosion, many more were 
shockingly mutilated, and for days afterwards the limbs and bodies of the 
slain were thrown upon the beach. 

“ The inhabitants of Neweetee were overwhelmed with consternation 
at this astounding calamity, which had burst upon them in the very mo- 
ment of triumph, The warriors sat mute and mournful, while the 
women filled the air with loud lamentations. Their weeping and wailing, 
however, was suddenly changed into yells of fury at the sight of four 
unfortunate white men, brought captive into the village. They had 
been driven on shore in one of the ship’s boats, and taken at some dis- 
tance along the coast. 

“ The interpreter was permitted to converse with them. They proved 
to be the four brave fellows who had made such desperate defence from 
the cabin. The interpreter gathered from them some of the particulars 
already related. They told him further, that, after they had beaten off 
the enemy, and cleared the ship, Lewis advised that they should slip the 
cable, and endeavour to get to sea. They declined to take his advice, 
alleging that the wind set tou strongly into the bay, and would drive 
them on shore. They resolved, as soon as it was dark, to put off quietly 
in the ship’s boat, which they would be able to do unperceived, and to 
coast along back to Astoria. They put their resolution into effect, but 
Lewis refused to accompany them, being disabled by his wounds, hopeless 
of escape, and determined on a terrible revenge. On the voyage out, he 
had repeatedly expressed a presentiment that he should die by his own 
hands; thinking it highly probable that he should be engaged in some 
contest with the natives, and being resolved, in case of extremity, to 
commit suicide, rather than be made a prisoner. He now declared his 
intention to remain on board of the ship until daylight, to decoy as many 
of the savages on board as possible, then to set fire to the powder maga~- 
zine, and terminate his life by a signal act of vengeance. How well he 
succeeded has been shown. His companions bade him a melancholy 
adieu, and set off on their precarious expedition. They strove with might 
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and main to get out of the bay, but found it impossible to weather a point 
of land, and were at length compelled to take shelter ina small cove, 
where they hoped to remain concealed until the wind should be more fa- 
vourable. Exhausted by fatigue and watching, they fell into a sound 
sleep, and in that state were surprised by the savages. Better had it 
been for those unfortunate men had they remained with Lewis, and shared 
his heroic death: as it was they perished in a more painful and protracted 
manner, being sacrificed by the natives to the manes of their friends, with 
all the lingering tortures of savage cruelty. Some time after their death, 
the interpreter, who had remained a kind of prisoner at large, effected 
his escape, and brought the tragical tidings to Astoria.” 


The intelligence of the loss of the Tonquin did not reach Mr. 
Astor until many months afterwards. But, says Mr. Irving, “ he 
indulged, however, in no weak and vain lamentation, but sought 
to devise a prompt and efficient remedy.” He even attended the 
theatre on the evening when the fatal tidings reached him; and, 
according to the characteristic temperament of a sanguine projector, 
replied to one who expressed his astonishment at seeing him at 
such a place of amusement, ‘‘ What would you have me to do? 
promis, yn have me stay at home and weep for what I cannot 

elp ? 

The Jand expedition was conducted by a Mr. Hunt, who en- 
countered a goodly series of such hardships as frequently fall to the 
share of travellers through inhospitable regions. But we do not 
follow him with more closeness than we did the unfortunate com- 
mander of the other branch of the enterprise. A few sketches and 
particulars will sufficiently exhibit the nature of the interest attach- 
ing to these volumes, and recommend them to our readers, as con- 
taining a record of events of an extraordinary character, whether 
the work be regarded as a stirring narrative, or as furnishing a proof 
of the schemes and exertions which a mercantile spirit originates. 


We quote from this part of these volumes a description of an In- 
dian chief. 


“It is this tribe of whose chief, the famous Washing-guh-sah-ba, or 
Blackbird, such savage and romantic stories are told. He had died 
about ten years previous to the arrival of Mr. Hunt’s party, but hisname 
was still remembered with awe by his people. He was one of the first 
among the Indian chiefs on the Missouri to deal with the white traders, 
and showed great sagacity in levying his royal dues. When a trader 
arrived in his village, he caused all his goods to be brought into his lodge 
and opened. From these he selected whatever suited his sovereign 
pleasure; blankets, tobacco, whiskey, powder, ball, beads, and red paint; 
and laid the articles on one side, without deigning to give any compensa- 
tion. Then calling to him his herald or crier, he would order him to 
mount on top of the lodge and summon all the tribe to bring in their 
peltries, and trade with the white man. ‘The lodge would scon be 
crowded with Indians bringing bear, beaver, otter, and other skins. No 
one was allowed to dispute the prices fixed by the white trader upon his 
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articles; who took care to indemnify himself five times over for the goods 
set apart by the chief. In this way the Blackbird enriched himself, and 
enriched the white men, and became exceedingly popular among ‘the 
traders of the Missouri. His people, however, were not equally satisfied 
by a regulation of trade which worked so manifestly against them, and 
began to show signs of discontent. Upon this a crafty and unprincipled 
trader, revealed a secret to the Blackbird, by which he might acquire un- 
bounded sway over his ignorant and superstitious subjects. He instructed 
him in the poisonous qualities of arsenic, and furnished him with an ample 
supply of that baneful drug. From this time the Blackbird seemed en- 
dowed with supernatural powers, to possess the gift of prophecy, and to 
hold the disposal of life and death within his hands. Wo to any one 
who questioned his authority or dared to dispute his commands! The 
Blackbird prophecied his death within a certain time, and he had the 
secret means of verifying his prophecy. Within the fated period the 
offender was smitten with a strange and sudden disease, and perished 
from the face of the earth. Every one stood aghast at these multiplied 
examples of his superhuman might, and dreaded to displease so omnipo- 
tent and vindictive a being; and the Blackbird enjoyed a wide and undis- 
puted sway. * * 

“ He still retained his fatal and mysterious secret, and with it his 
terrific power; but, though able to deal death to his enemies, he could 
not avert it from himself or his friends. In 1802 the small-pox, that 
dreadful pestilence, which swept over the land like a fire over the prairies, 
made its appearance in the village of the Omahas. The poor savages 
saw with dismay the ravages of a malady, loathsome and agonizing in its 
details, and which set the skill and experience of their conjurors and 
medicine men at defiance. In a little while, two-thirds of the population 
were swept from the face of the earth, and the doom of the rest seemed 
sealed. The stoicism of the warriors was at an end; they became wild 
and desperate; some set fire to the village as a last means of checking the 
pestilence; others in a frenzy of despair, put their wives and children to 
death, that they might be spared the agonies of an inevitable disease, and 
that they might all go to some better country. 

‘When the general horror and dismay was at its height, the Blackbird 
himself was struck down with the malady. The poor savages, when 
they saw their chief in danger, forgot their own miseries and surrounded 
his dying bed. His dominant spirit, and his love for the white men, 
were evinced in his latest breath, with which he designated his place of 
sepulture. It was to be on a hill or promontory, upwards of four hun- 
dred feet in height, overlooking a great extent of the Missouri, from 
whence he had been accustomed to watch for the barks of the white men. 
The Missouri washes the base of the promontory, and after winding and 
doubling in many links and mazes in the plain below, returns to within 
nine hundred yards of its starting place; so that for thirty miles navigat- 
ing with sail and oar,.the voyager finds himself continually near to this 
singular promontory, as if spell-bound. 

‘It was the dying command of the Blackbird that his tomb should be 
upon the summit of this hill, in which he should be interred, seated on 
his favourite horse, that he might overlook his ancient domain, and be- 
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hold the barks of the white men as they came up the river to trade with 
his people. 4 

“His dying orders were faithfully obeyed. His corpse was placed 
astride of his war-steed, and a mound raised over them on the summit of 
the hill. On top of the mound was erected a staff, from which fluttered 
the banner of the chieftain, and the scalps that he had taken in battle. 
When the expedition under Mr. Hunt visited that part of the country, 
the staff still remained with the fragments of the banner ; and the super- 
stitious rite of placing food from time to time on the mound, for the use 
of the deceased, was still observed by the Omahas.” 


Mr. Irving has, from such materials as personal journals and 
commercial letters—availing himself, at the same time, in his more 
general descriptions, of the aids furnished by published travels— 
constructed a work, which possesses more value than one has a 
right to expect in a story of adventure. Such are the stores of his 
own fancy, and the art of his well-practiced pen, that many rich 
glimpses of human nature, as well as of remarkably striking scenery, 
are everywhere to be obtained from these pages. It is, besides, 
impossible to be amused or arrested by the picture he presents. 
without being bettered, and also made to feel the consciousness of this 
humanizing effect of his power. Mr. Hunt’s journey especially 
abounds with these happy reflections, yet apparently artless tokens 
of his heart and head. We do not know any writer who can convey, 
for example, by means of a few touches, and as if unwittingly, the 
breadth of individual character more completely, whether when 
outlining a picture, or making his actors exhibit themselves. Here 
is a specimen. 


‘© We will add another anecdote of an adventure with a grizzly bear, 
told of John Day, the Kentucky hunter, but which happened at a different 
period of the expedition. Day was hunting in company with one of the 
clerks of the company, a lively youngster, who was a great favourite 
with the veteran, but whose vivacity he had continually to keep in check. 
They were in search of deer, when suddenly a huge grizzly bear emerged 
from a thicket about thirty yards distant, rearing himself upon his hind 
legs with a terrific growl, and displaying a hideous array of teeth and 
claws. The rifle of the young man was levelled in an instant, but John 
Day’s iron hand was quickly upon hisarm. ‘Be quiet, boy! be quiet!’ 
exclaimed the hunter, between his clenched teeth, and without turning 
his eyes from the bear. They remained motionless. The monster re- 
garded them for a time, then, lowering himself on his fore paws, slowly 
withdrew. He had not gone many paces before he again turned, reared 
himself on his hind legs, and repeated his menace. WDay’s hand was still 
on the arm of his young companion, he again pressed it hard, and kept 
repeating between his teeth, ‘ Quiet, boy !—keep quiet ‘—keep quiet !’— 
though the latter had not made a move since his first prohibition. The 
bear again lowered himself on all fours, retreated some twenty yards fur- 
ther, and again turned, reared, showed his teeth, and growled. This 
third menace was tco much for the game spirit of John Day. ‘ By Jove!’ 
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exclaimed he, ‘I can stand this no longer,’ and in an instant. ball. from 
his rifle whizzed intu the foe. The wound was not mortal; but, luckily, 
it dismayed instead of enraging the animal, and he retreated into ee 
thicket. 

« Day’s young companion reproached him for not practising the cau- 
tion which he enjoined upon others. ‘ Why, boy,’ replied the veteran, 
‘caution is caution, but one must not put up with too much even. from 
a bear. ae you have me suffer myself to be bullied all day by a 
varmint !’” 


Many of our readers must have met with the term caches, when 
perusing the accounts which North-west discoverers give of the 
stratagems they have resorted to, for the preservation of provisions 
or other materials, and for which they may have future need. The 
description which we next copy will show the workmen in the very 
process of forming one of these hiding-places, almost as clearly as 
if they were beheld at the actual operation. 


‘The first care is to seek out a proper situation, which is generally 
some dry low bank of clay, on the margin of a water course. As soon 
as the precise spot is pitched upon, blankets, saddle cloths, and other co- 
verings, are spread over the surrounding grass and bushes, to prevent 
foot-tracks, or any other derangement; and as few hands as possible are 
employed. A circle of about two feet in diameter is then nicely cut in 
the sod, which is carefully removed, with the loose soil immediately be- 
neath it, and laid aside in a place where it will be safe from anything 
that may change its appearance. The uncovered area is then digged 
perpendicularly to the depth of about three feet, and is then gradually 
widened so as to form a conical chamber six or seven feet deep. The 
whole of the earth displaced by this process, being of a different colour 
from that on the surface, is handed upin a vessel, and heaped into, a skin 
or cloth, in which it is conveyed to the stream, and thrown into the midst 
of the current, that it may be entirely carried off. Should the cache not 
be formed in the vicinity of a stream, the earth thus thrown up jis carried 
to a distance, and scattered in such a manner as not to leave the minutest 
trace. The cave being formed, is well lined with dry grass, bark, 
sticks, and poles, and occasionally a dried hide. The property intended 
to be hidden is then laid in, after having been well aired : a hide is spread 
over it, and dried grass, brush, and stones, thrown in, and trampled down 
until the pit is filled to the neck ; the loose soil, which had been put aside, 
is then brought, and rammed down firmly, to prevent its caving in, and 
is frequently sprinkled with water, to destroy the scent, lest the wolves 
and bears should be attracted to the place, and root up the concealed 
treasure. When the neck of the cache is nearly level with the surround- 
ing surface, the sod is again fitted in with the utmost exactness, and any 
bushes, stocks, or stones, that may have originally been about the spot, are 
restored to their former places. The blankets and other coverings are then 
removed from the surrounding herbage; all tracks are obliterated; the 
grass is gently raised by the hand to its natural position, and the minutest 
chip or straw is scrupulously gleaned up and thrown into the stream. 
After all is done, the place is abandoned for the night, and, if all be right 
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next morning, is not visited again, until there be a necessity for re- 
opening the cache. Four men are sufficient in this way to conceal the 


amount of three tons’ weight of provision or merchandise, in the course 
of two days.” 


Mr. Astor’s speculation was unlucky ; and, at the close of these 
volumes, the reader cannot but participate strongly in the author’s 
forcible expressions, when he says, “ It is painful at all times to see 
a grand and beneficial stroke of genius fail of its aim.” It would 
appear, that he appealed in vain to the government of the United 
States for its countenance and support ; and the reflections which 
Mr. Irving, in consequence of this neglect, throws out, communi- 


cate an impressive lesson; which forms a suitable conclusion to 
the work, and our extracts from it. 


“We repeat, therefore, our sincere regret, that our government should 
have neglected the overture of Mr. Astor, and suffered the moment to 
pass by, when full possession of that region might have been taken 
quietly, as a matter of course, and a military post established without 
dispute at Astoria. Ourstatesmen have become sensible, when too late, 
of the importance of this measure. Bills have repeatedly been brought 
into congress for the purpose, but without success; and our rightful pos- 
sessions on that coast, as well as our trade on the Pacific, have no rallying 
point protected by the national flag, and by a military force. 

‘In the mean time, the second period of ten years is fast elapsing. In 
1838, the question of title will again come up, and most probably, in the 
present amicable state of our relations with Great Britain, will be again 
postponed. Every year, however, the litigated claim is growing in im- 
portance. There is no pride so jealous and irritable as the pride of ter- 
ritory. As one wave of emigration after another rolls into the vast regions 
of the west, and our settlements stretch towards the Rocky Mountains, 
the eager eyes of our pioneers will pry beyond, and they will become im- 
patient of any barrier or impediment in the way of what they consider a 
grand outlet of our empire. Should any circumstance, therefore, unfor- 
tunately occur to disturb the present harmony of the two nations, this ill- 
adjusted question, which now lies dormant, may suddenly start up into 
one of belligerent import, and Astoria become the watchword in a con- 
test for dominion on the shores of the Pacific.” 





Ant. III].— The Great Metropolis. By the Author of ‘* Random Recollec- 


tions of the Lords and Commons.” 2 vols. London: Saunders and 
Otley. 1836. 


THE moment that we first heard of this work, and that it was by 
the author of *‘ Random Recollections of the Lords and Commons,” 
we felt assured that it would be equally popular with its predeces- 
sors, each of which have gone through several editions, we believe. 
The very title conveyed a strong presumption that the book would 
interest a great number of readers ; for how is it possible for any 
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one, who has a general knowledge of London, to fill two volumes 
with sketches of its sights and its life, without collecting an immense 
multitude of subjects that are humorous or pathetic, or in some wa 
calculated to engage the attention of every person who is anijiainsed 
with the English language? To the citizens of the “ Great Metro- 
polis” themselves, the person who makes it his business to gather 
the facts which the aspect and the history, past or present, of that 
extraordinary place offers, such a book must contain much that they 
will like to know, were it but to direct their notice, and enlarge 
their store of anecdotes, in the course of their metropolitan walks: 
But to country cousins, whose visits to London are few or brief, and 
still more to those who continue entire strangers to its wonders, but 
who are apt to form erroneous and exaggerated notions of its appear- 
ance, its scenes, and its secrets, a work, upon the plan of the pre- 
sent, cannot fail of being much sought after. We therefore say, the 
simple announcement of the book, and of its plan, assured us that it 
would obtain an extraordinary circulation. But when it was added, 
that the performance was by the author of “ Random Recollections 
of the Lords and Commons,” and remembering his smart and lively 
manner, his sketching talents, and gossiping facility of description, 
the presumptive assurance was enlarged and confirmed to us, that 
the book would be one of the most amusing and curious that had 
for a long time issued from the press. Nor has the actual perusal 
of it belied the general accuracy of our preconceptions. 

To be sure, London, “‘ The Great Metropolis,” the centre of ei- 
vilization, commerce, and liberty for the whole world, is a measure- 
less theme, and necessarily becomes too vast for the knowledge of 
any one individual to grasp. It is, therefore, in some of its more 
patent and easily classified features that our author regards his sub- 
ject. The first volume, accordingly, treats of the general charac- 
teristics of London, such as its outline and external appearance, its 
streets, its population, traffic, &c. We have next, more particularly, 
an account of the theatres, clubs, gaming-houses, and society, under 
the threefold division of the higher, the middle, and the lower 
classes. The second volume treats exclusively of the “ London 
Press.”’ It will thus be seen that a very wide and interesting field 
is embraced by the writer, the whole of which is described with 
ability and smartness, though with unequal accuracy. Indeed, we 
consider it impossible for any one individual to obtain intimate and 
personal knowledge, for instance, of the three classes of metropoli- 
tan society. ‘The chapters devoted to this part of the work, are 
by far the most incorrect and unsatisfactory. The truth is, that 
we regard them as being filled with caricatures, many of them of a 
painful character. Nor do we think that this charge belongs only 
to one or two of the classes. All the three are extravagancies ; and 
the wonder only is, that the writer should betray such mistaken no- 
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tions upon them all—that he should not display a personal acquaint- 
anceship with any one of them. This failure, which every person 
must detect, who either judges of human nature in masses, or of the 
English people from history, really tends to make the reader dis- 
trustful of the author in all other cases. But this, again, would be 
a rash conclusion. At least, we can add our attestation to very 
many of the sketches being not only clever, but descriptively true. 
On perhaps the most curious division of the work, viz., that which 
regards the ‘‘ Press of London,” the author evinces an uncommon 
extent of information. It is not meant that he is in every thing, 
and in all cases, even in this department, fully acquainted with the 
truth. . Still, he certainly writes like one who has been often behind 
the curtain himself, and who has also associated much with the li- 
terary fraternity of the metropolis who conduct and contribute to 
the newspaper and periodical press. But, without farther preface, 
we proceed to lay before our readers as much of the work as our 
limits allow, doing little more than selecting some of the parts which 
appear most curious and wonderful, or now and then detecting what, 
we think, are errors or deficiencies. 

In his “ General Characteristics” of ‘“‘ The Great Metropolis” 
the author fixes upon a number of features which are happily chosen, 
and cleverly sketched. Whoever has traversed its streets, lanes, 
and. suburbs, are competent judges of this part of the work. The 
enormous extent of London may be judged of by strangers, when 
they are informed that its circumference is estimated at thirty miles, 
that in one direction it is nearly eight miles long, while its average 
breadth is little short of four miles. Or put it in this way—the 
computed number of its streets, lanes, rows, alleys, &c., is about 
10,000 ; it boasts of upwards of 80 squares ; its area is calculated 
to exceed 14,000 square acres ; it is divided into 153 parishes ; its 
population cannot now be less than 2,000,000. 

Think of the crowded state, from morning till night, of the prin- 
cipal. thoroughfares of London. A few years ago, the number of 
persons who crossed one of the bridges in one day is stated to have 
been counted, and found to be very nearly 90,000; and other 
thoroughfares are greatly more crowded. Think of the middle of 
the principal streets of traflic—the carts, the waggons, with their 
four, six, or eight horses, appearing in countless numbers, to the 
eye of a stranger. Then there are gentlemen’s carriages, hackney 
coaches, omnibuses, and cabriolets (there are about 1200 of these 
latter vehicles constantly plying), all driving and threading their way 
at a furious rate. The effect, to the unpractised vision, is as be- 
wildering and alarming as the noise is to the stunned ear.. But we 
must formally quote a few remarks which hold true of London, 
generally speaking, and which it is very proper for strangers to 
know. 
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“ There is no place in which the injunction, ‘ Mind your own business; 
is so scrupulously attended to asin London. There is none of that pry- 
ing into a neighbour’s affairs, which is one of the great evils of all small 
towns. In fact, there is no such thing as neighbours in London—in the 
usual meaning of the word. You may live for half a century in one house, 
without knowing the name of the person who lives next door : it is quite 
possible, indeed, you may not even know him by sight. So intent is every 
one on his own business, and so little interested in that of others, that you 
may, if you please, walk on all fours in the public streets, without any 
one staying to bestow a look on you, The Irishman in America, who 
stood in an inverted position in order that he might be able to read a sign- 
board turned upside down, would not, in all probability, had the circum- 
stance occurred in London, have attracted the notice of a single passer-by. 

* People in the country have, almost without exception, an impression 
that one cannot walk the streets of London without personal danger. 
There could not be a more erroneous notion. Perhaps there is no town 
in the world where the safety of the subject is greater than in the metro- 
polis of England. You may walk at any hour, in any part of London, 
without the least danger of any outrage being offered to you. Property 
is, also, equally secure : houses are, perhaps, less frequently broken into 
in London than in any town in the kingdom, considering the comparative 
population. Whatever robberies of property take place in houses, are, in 
the great majority of cases, committed either by the servants themselves, 
or with their connivance. The great security which both person and 
property enjoy in the metropolis is principally to be ascribed to the weil- 
regulated system of police which is established in it. 

“ Another erroneous impression which is felt in the country regarding 
London, is, that it is an unhealthy place. The fact is quite the reverse. 

t is one of the healthiest towns in Great Britain, and is by, far the 
healthiest metropolis in the world. It is certainly true that there are par- 
ticular districts in it, which, from their low, confined situation, are very 
unhealthy; but these are the exceptions to the rule. Taken as a whole, 
London, as the bills of mortality and the number of invalids show, is a 
place of great salubrity. Various causes are assigned for this. Among 
these are its gravelly and clayey site, the circumstance of the river 
Thames running through it, and the width and cleanness of most of its 
streets.” —vol. i, pp. 1O—12. 

“I have often been struck with the circumstance of meeting with so 
few persons, comparatively, who were born in the metropolis. Take any 
fifty grown-up individuals with whom you happen to be in company, and 
the probability is, you will not find more than one or two who first drew 
their breath in London. So very few is the number of those born in the 
metropolis, compared with those who have come from some other part of 
the world to settle in it, that if two persons chance to be speaking about 
a third, the one is sure, as a matter of course, to ask the other what part 
of the country he comes from, provided he supposes his friend can furnish 
him with the desired information, 

“Perhaps there is no place in the world which so frequently changes 
its inhabitants as London. They are constantly shifting. It is computed 
that, on an average, 20,000 people enter it daily, while nearly an equal 
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number depart from it. It is like a great vortex, drawing persons from 
all parts of the world into it, and after whirling them about a short time, 
again throwing them out. One large class of persons come to it on busi- 
ness, and when that is done, return tothe country. Others come in quest 
of employment, and, not being successful in the search, quit it for some 
other part of the kingdom or of the world. A third class visit the me- 
tropolis for purposes of pleasure, and, probably, remain in it as long as 
their money lasts, which few men of pleasure find to be any very length- 
ened period, and then return home, to lament their folly, with the addition, 
it may be, of a shattered frame to an empty pocket; while there isa very 
large class of persons who come to it from every part of the country on 
their way to the various quarters of the globe, because it has facilities 
peculiar to itself, for starting to every spot of the habitable world. Sup- 
posing a person were to walk up and down Cheapside for a whole day, 
and it were possible for him to have a perfect recollection of the distinc- 
tive features of every human face he saw, he would be surprised, on re- 
peating the task a month afterwards, at the vast disproportion of the per- 
sons he had seen before and those who now passed him for the first time. 

‘‘ Two acquaintances may be in London for twenty or thirty years 
without ever meeting together by accident in the streets. I myself know 
persons who in their school-boy days in the country were bosom com- 
panions, who have been twenty years in town without once crossing each 
other’s path.” —vol. i, pp. 16—18. 


We now leave the “ General Characteristics” of London, though 
we might have extracted or given asummary of a great many more, 
to be found in the same chapter. One remark strikes us upon this 
part of the work, and which, we think, fairly applies to the whole 
performance—it is this, that the author does not display a taste or 
a habit for indulging in profound reflections upon his given facts, al- 
though to many a mind these facts would frequently be felt as too 
full of weighty lessons to be left unrecorded. He has also let slip 
some golden opportunities for inserting the most characteristic 
points. We have not seen that he has, for instance, in his general 
outline, introduced the shipping in the docks and on the Thames, 
nor that he has done anything like justice to the gait of freedom, 
independence, and nonchalance of John Bull, whether merchant, 
master, or porter, which is broadly stamped upon the bustling men 
of the city. ‘To our eyes these features were as apparent and arrest- 
ing, when we first traversed the streets of the metropolis, as was 
the want of architectural or picturesque beauty in the aspect of the 
houses which line most of the streets with wearisome sameness on both 
sides, mile after mile, unless where the variegated effect of gaudy 
and gorgeous shops relieves the lower stories. But we proceed to 
the Theatres, only remarking, before introducing a description of 
the pantomime nights at Christmas, and the ceremony of condemn- 
ing a piece, that much of what the author says of the passion mani- 
fested by the Londoners for theatricals, applies rather to past than 
to present times. 
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“ The winter houses, and the leading minor theatres invariably bring 
out pantomimes at Christmas, which usually have a six weeks’ run. In 
Drury Lane and Covent Garden Theatres these are got up with very great 
expense. ‘The cost of preparing those of 1828-29, was as follows :— 


£ 
Drury Lane , ° . 1,870 
Covent Garden : e . 1,426 
Adelphi ; . . ; . 500 
Surrey ‘ . , 600 
Cobourg (now the Vietoria : , 400 
Pavilion ; ; 100 


“ The pantomimes are a great source of attraction to young people; and 
as they are always brought out on ‘ Box-night,’ when there is something 
in the pockets of the lower classes, the galleries of the various theatres are, 
on those occasions, crowded to suffocation ; anda more motley appearance 
was never assuredly presented than that which then graces the various 
galleries. The railing on the front seat exhibitsa goodly array of all sorts 
of second-hand apparel. It would do the heart of a Jew old clothesman 
good to see it. It has the appearance of a pawnbroker’s shop: bonnets 
broken in the crown or without any crown at all; caps ‘all tattered and 
torn ;’ shawls which were once of various hues, but which are now, for the 
want of the application of alittle soap, all pretty much of one colour ; hats, 
coats, waistcoats, &c. &c., are all fastened to the railing along the whole 
front of the upper gallery. Then there are ‘the gods’ themselves—the 
name by which they have always been called since Garrick delivered one 
of his celebrated prologues, in which, when apostrophising that portion of 
the audience in the immediate neighbourhood of the ceiling he exclaimed— 

‘ And you, ye gods! to merit never blind— 
A fellow-feeling makes us wondrous kind.’ 

“* A very large proportion of * the deities’ on such occasions consists of 
chimney-sweep ¢ apprentices, who are by far, considering their limited means, 
the most liberal patronisers of the drama. A considerable number of their 
sootships are always to be seen in the front seats, where their black frontis- 
pieces oddly contrast with their tusks and the whites of their eyes, which 
are displayed to great advantage on such occasions. There is also a fair 
sprinkling of bakers’ apprentices on box-night, who are sure to be seen sit- 
ting cheek-by-jowl with the youthful knights of the soot-brush. A large 
number of those who people the upper regions of the house appear in their 
shirt-sleeves : their coats are doffed because the heat of the place has be- 
come intolerable. Others are swearing and fighting ; while cries of ‘ turn 
him out!’ ‘turn him out! ‘order, order!’ ‘silence there!’ assail your 
ears from all quarters. It were impossible, indeed, to witness a more up- 
roarious scene than that invariably exhibited on such occasions. The un- 
limited play which the ‘ divinities’ give their lungs on these nights often, 
in fact, has the effect of entirely drowning the voices of the actors on the 
stage. The truth is, that they claima prescriptive right to be as noisy as 
they please on box-night, and all efforts to preserve order would be perfectly 
useless. 

‘“‘ Has the reader ever seen a piece, on its first production, condemned ? 


or, to use theatrical phraseology, ‘damned’—in any of the larger establish- 
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ments? Noone who has not witnessed such a scene can form any idea of it, 
The audience, on such occasions, are in a perfect hubbub. Mr. O’Connell, 
even when in his most violent and most forcible moods, never produced so 
much ‘ agitation’ in any assemblage of the ‘ finest pisantry in the world,’ as 
is exhibited in Drury Lane, or Covent Garden, when a new piece is under- 
going the process of utter ‘ damnation.’ The great majority of the au- 
dience seem to make the matter a personal one. They feel as if some 
insult had been offered to them individually by the luckless wight of an 
author, and the scarcely less unfortunate proprietor of the theatre. They 
will in such cases rise from their seats, and express their indignation, not 
only in loud hisses, groans, &c., but by the most violent gestures. But 
perhaps a better idea of a scene of this kind will be afforded by the follow- 
ing account of a particular one which was exhibited last season at Covent 
Garden, and which I drew up immediately after its occurrence. 

“The piece was called ‘The Fortune of War; a National Military 
Operatic Drama.’ 

** The first act was eventually brought to a close without the audience 
offering an absolute interruption to the piece. But the second had no 
sooner commenced than the yet more stupid and clumsy evolutions of the 
troops—all of the actors on one occasion appeared as soldiers—raised the 
indignation of the audience to so high a pitch, that the cries of ‘ This is an 
insult to us!’ ‘ Give us back our money!’ and ‘ Return us our tin !’ ‘ Off, 
off !’ &c. became so loud and general, that it was found impossible to pro- 
ceed with the piece. In the midst of the deafening uproar and confusion, 
Mr. Wallack, the stage-manager, came forward to address the audience, 
but he was for some time assailed with such a volley of hisses and yells 
that his efforts to make himself heard were altogether ineffectual. Cries of 
‘ Hear him, hear him !’ at last proceeded from several parts of the house, 
which had the effect of partially restoring order. Mr. Wallack then com- 
menced thus :— 

“<« Ladies and Gentlemen, I most respectfully appeal to the liberal part 
of the audience, —(Here Mr. Wallack’s voice was drowned amidst the 
storm of hisses which again proceeded from the galleries and the pit,)—‘ I 
have every reason to believe and think that’7—(Renewed uproar which pre- 
vented his completing the sentence.)—Ladies and Gentlemen, will you 
hear me? Will you allow the piece to proceed ?? (Shouts of ‘No, no!’ 
from all parts of the house, with one or two faint cries of ‘ Yes, yes !’) 

‘“* A pause then ensued in Mr. Wallack’s address, owing to the deafening 
noise which prevailed in all parts of the theatre. At length he again en- 
deayoured to procure a hearing :—‘ If you will not allow me’—(A voice in 
one of the corner boxes—‘ The military evolutions are most shameful.’) 
Mr. Wallack—‘ In answer to that gentleman in the corner, I beg to say 
that I have done my duty. I have done every thing in my power to make 
the representation of the piece as efficient as possible. Ladies and Gen- 
tlemen, I am no soldier, though I now appear in the character of one ; but 
I repeat, that in getting up this piece I have done my duty.’ 

“A voice in the boxes—‘ None of you have done your duty, except Mr. 
Daly.’ 

of hesihes voice—‘ The men can’t move a step.’ Cries of ‘Off, off!’ 
Hisses and yells were here renewed in all parts of the house. So great 
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was the confusion that about five minutes elapsed before anything was said 

or done on the stage. At the expiration of that time, the actors or troops 

again presented themselves, and made another attempt to proceed with the 
1ece. 

= A voice in the upper boxes—‘ Don’t make fools of yourselves any 

longer.’ (Loud laughter.) 

* Another voice—‘ You should shut up shop at once.’ (Renewed laugh- 
ter, mingled with hisses and yells.”—vol. i, pp. 88—95. 

The Clubs we must not go into, although the chapter devoted to 
them is one of the best in the first volume. The “Gaming Houses” 
come next; and who, to use the author’s words, has not heard of 
Crockford’s? He then adds—* Every body has heard of it, and 
every one knows that it is a great gambling establishment ; but 
that is the extent of the public’s knowledge on the subject. The 
fact is, that the parties by whom it is supported, as well as the 
proprietor himself, take every means in their power to keep every 
body but themselves in ignorance of it.”” Of this proprietor of the 
largest gaming establishment—or, in more significant phraseology, 
the largest “ Hell’ in London—perhaps in the world, the following 
curious history is given. 

“ The history of Crockford is curious. His autobiography, nothing 
concealing and nothing extenuating, would be one of the most readable 
works which have appeared for many a day. He was originally a small 
fishmonger, without a penny in the world, in the neighbourhood of Tem- 
ple Bar. The following cepy of an account for fish, which appeared 
some years since in a book called ‘ Life in the West,’ will give some idea 
both of the extent of his business and of the measure of his intimacy with 
the schoo] master. 


‘Mr. A——. 
‘ To William Crockford. 
$. 
‘April3 To pair of sowls 1 3 
5 Sprats | a 
6 3 vitens ° 0 9 
12 7 red herrings 0 6 
19 2 makerils 0 8 
3 85’ 


_ The way in which he is said to have risen in the world is singular 
enough, Nature, it appears, has made him a first-rate mathematician in 
all that relates to money calculations. I am assured by those who know 
him, that the member for Middlesex is a mere tyro to him in this respect. 
By some inward process—mental arithmetic, I believe, is the phrase, 
though it is doubtful if Mr. Crockford knows what is meant by ‘ mental’ 
—by some inward process, he can calculate, provided there be large 
stakes in the field, with an almost absolute certainty, what are to be the 
results in certain games. Having early discovered that he possessed this 
most useful gift, he began, while yet a fishmonger in a small way, to pay 
nightly visits, when the day’s business was over, to a low hell in King’s 
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Place, in the neighbourhood of Pall Mall. Here he commenced his ca- 
reer as a gambler by risking a few shillings at English hazard. Finding 
himself almost invariably successful, he was in the habit of proceeding 
next morning to Billingsgate, when ‘he laid in a stock of ‘sowls’ (soles), 

flat-fish, &c. &c., for the day. He was gradually enabled to carry on his 
business to greater advantage and on a more extensive scale ; while his 
increased profits enabled him to bet at the den referred to much more 
heavily than his limited resources would, in the first instance, admit of. 
His first great bet, however, was not in a gaming-house. The author of 
the work from which I have copied the account for ‘ sowls,’ and ‘ vitens,’ 
and ‘ makerils,’ says, that his ‘ first step of any particular note to his pre- 
sent elevation was taking immeuse long odds upon an ‘ out’ horse, which 
he did upon private information, given to him by a jockey, that it was to 
win.’ Soon after this, Crockford purchased, for 100/., the fourth share 
of a gambling bank, at No. 5, King Street, St. James’s. The proprietors 
of the hell had previously quarrelled, and certain extraordinary disclosures 
were the consequence. Amongst other startling facts, it appeared, that 
though the den was not one of any great note, the system of plunder had 
been carried on in it on such an extensive scale, that in one night the 
players were ‘pigeoned’ to the tune of 2,000/. One of the proprietors 
being afraid that on this disclosure proceedings might be instituted against 
them, appropriated to himself his share of the 2,000/., and then disposed 
of his interest in the concern, for the above-mentioned sum of 100/., to 
Crockford. The three other partners were persons of the names of Ab- 
bott, Austen, and Holdsworth. 

“ Having amassed a great deal of money at 5, King Street, Crockford 
quitted the * business’ there, and opened a hell, with three other persons, 
in 81, Piccadilly, for playing French hazard. In one season, according to 
the statement of a gentleman who lost to a very considerable amount, the 
four proprietors must have divided amongst them the sum of 200,000/., 
being 50,000/. to each. That, however, was the most successful season 
ever known. In point of real profit it far exceeds anything realized by 
the present princely establishment, because the expenses of keeping up 
the latter are ten times as great as were those of the former. At this 
place loaded dice were discovered, as I shall afterwards mention more 
particularly. Here again a quarrel took place among the partners about 
the division of the plunder, and the establishment was consequently 
broken up. Crockford then purchased the house No. 50, St. James’s 
Street, but finding it much too small for the crowds of noblemen and 
gentlemen who frequented it, he purchased 5], and subsequently 52! 
when, in 1825, he pulled the three houses down, and erected on their site 
the present magnificent edifice.”’-—vol. 1, pp. 185—188. 


Some idea may be formed of Crockford’s establishment, when it 
is stated, that his head-cook, the celebrated Monsieur Oude, has a 
thousand guineas per annum, and that there is one under him whose 
yearly salary is five hundred. ‘The cellar of wine belonging to this 
‘< Hell” is valued at 70,0007. There are said to be no fewer than 
thirty-three servants constantly attached to it; one set for the day, 
another for the night, who are all decorated in the richest livery. 
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We cannot say how far our author’s description of Crockford’s 
is correct ; but certainly he communicates a great deal, which, if all 
true, evinces an extraordinary knowledge of the secrets of the esta- 
blishment. It is to be hoped, that this account of such an ensnaring 
and ruinous place, as he represents it to be, will put the sprigs of 
the aristocracy on their guard, who are apt to become “ pigeons,” 
and that thus a great benefit to society may be effected. 


‘In Crockford’s very large sums are played for with the cards; but it 
is at the hazard table, when the game is French hazard, that the work of 
plunder is carried on on the most extensive scale. There, to use gambling 
phraseology, the ‘ pigeon is plucked.’ And to get the flat prevailed on 
to throw down the cards, and repair to the hazard room, is the great, 
though concealed object of those in the interest of the house. A few 
hours, most probably, will do the work in the latter place. The stakes 
are usually high: he loses, perhaps, a fourth part of his fortune in less 
than an hour: he ‘ tables’ another fourth—he loses again. He becomes 
desperate : in the delirium, or madness (for that is the proper word) of 
the moment, he determines on risking his all at one throw. The dice 
turn up—his all is lost: he who a few hours before was a rich man, is 
now a beggar. The sums which young thoughtless noblemen lose at 
Crockford’s in one night, are sometimes incredibly large. Seven vears 
ago one pigeon was plucked, in a few hours, to the tune of 60,000/.— 
the stakes were 10,000/. It is only three years since Lord C , the 
grandson of an aged noble Earl, lost 30,000/. in one night. The winner 
was a noble Marquis, of sporting notoriety, who, according to report, was 
at that time, if not now, a part proprietor of the establishment. _ Losses 
of 5,000/., 7,000/., and 10,000/., in one night, are by no means uncom- 
mon when a rich flat is caught.”—vol. 1, pp. 170—171. 


This is one of the shortest of the appalling paragraphs upon 
Crockford’s and the other gaming-houses. By the bye, in going 
through the chapter in which these accounts are found, and indeed 
in many parts of the two volumes, there is much that savours of 
personality. We almost fear that the gentlemen of the ‘‘ long robe” 
may be led professionally to examine “ The Great Metropolis.” 
However, we hope it will not be in consequence of any truths told 
respecting any degenerate aristocrat who may contribute to the 
support of the London Hells. Indeed, the aristocrats have enough 
besides to answer for, if all be faithfully set down by our author 
concerning them in this chapter. 

*“ Noone who has ever had an opportunity of studying human character, 
as exemplified in the conduct of the higher classes of this country, but 
must have been struck with their want of regard to the truth. They 
are most prodigal of their promises; let those to whom they have been 
made, say how many of them are redeemed. Shakspeare has a character 
in one of his plays who ‘ lies like truth.’ Shakspeare must have had one 
of the ‘ fashionables’ of his day, who, I suppose, very much resembled 
those of our’s, in his eye when he penned the expression. ‘They see no 
moral evil in telling a fib: to tell what they call a conventional falsehood 
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with becoming grace, is deemed by them an accomplishment of the most 
enviable kind. It were well if the practice of systematic fib-telling were 
confined to themselves: it is an accomplishment in which they are care- 
ful to instruct their domestics, To tell a certain class of falsehoods with 
ease and effect, is, in many cases, regarded as one of the greatest merits 
of aservant. Take, for an illustration of my statement, the way in which 
they refuse to see, when so disposed, any friend who calls‘on them. Do 
they say they are engaged, and cannot see any visitor at the time? No; 
that would never do. The servant is instructed to say the master or 
mistress is not at home. Thus the master or mistress tells the fib in 
the first instance, and then instructs the servant to do the same. 

** The insincerity of the Upper Classes is one of the most prominent 
traits in their character. Allis fair outwardly; nothing can be kinder 
than their words; it is so marked, that a French writer, speaking of our 
English nobility, says, that aristocracy and hypocrisy are synonymous 
terms. How different from their words would you find their hearts were 
they unveiled to your gaze! ‘ My dear,’ are epithets you every moment 
hear our aristocratic ladies applying to one another, while the most ran- 
corous malignity exists ineach of their minds. A carriage is seen at 
the door. ‘QO, there’s those horrid creatures, the Jerninghams—what 
great bores they are!’ says Miss Harley to her sister Jemima, The 
door is opened, the Jerninghams are ushered into the drawing-room, and 
Miss Harley and Jemima embrace ‘the horrid creatures—the great bores,’ 
with an energy which, were one to judge from mere externals, would be 
held to betoken the most devoted affection. The Jerninghams are about 
to depart; Miss Harley and Miss Jemima impress on their lips a most 
‘ vigorous kiss,’ are delighted with their visit, and implore them to call 
soon again. The door is shut; and the Jerninghams are ‘detestable 
wretches !” 

‘*¢* My dear Miss Vernon, I am so delighted tosee you; how are you ?” 
said Miss Grantley the other evening to a young lady she met at the 
soirée at the Colosseum. As she spoke she shook Miss Vernon by the 
hand with a vehemence and apparent cordiality I have never seen sur- 
passed. ‘*O how I do hate that conceited, empty, stuck-up creature, Miss 
Vernon,’ said Miss Grantley, with a most contemptuous expression of 
countenance, to a female friend who was with her at the time—the mo- 
ment the other had parted fromher. ‘ The odious reptile !—she is always 
crossing my path. I would as soon encounter a tiger as meet with her. 
I abhor the very thought of the vulgar wretch.’ | 

“The mothers are quite as guilty in this respect with their daughters. 

“No one that knows anything of the aristocraey can fail to have been 
struck with the frightful extent to which profligacy exists amongst its 
male members. What is their hourly conduct but a living exemplifica- 
tion of the most profligate principles? I speak not of their intercourse 
with those of the opposite sex, whose course of life is indicated by their 
own favourite expression ‘unfortunate girls.’ What I have chiefly in 
my eye is their constant attempts to seduce virtuous females, With hun- 
dreds this is not only the principal, but almost the only business of their 
life. To them it matters not that they entail irretrievable ruin on the poor 
victims themselves; nor that they plunge whole families into the deepest 
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distress. These are considerations that never enter their minds: the 
gratification of their own unhallowed passions is the only thing that ever 
occupies their thoughts. And to aggravate, if that were possible, the 
enormity of their crimes, they openly boast of their exploits in this way, 
What must be the moral deformity of a mind, that can first contemplate 
and then carry into effect, the greatest crime which the stronger can 
commit against the weaker sex, and then glory in its shame? That the 
recital of these deeds of seduction should be listened to with patience by 
one’s acquaintances, gives a painful picture of human nature; that such 
recital should be, as it is, often applauded to the echo, is a fact which 
may well make one ‘ hang his head, and blush to think himself a man.’ 

“ But the species of criminality to which I refer, does not stop here. 
It rises yet higher in the scale of social and moral enormity. Am I un- 
derstood? Need I tell any one that knows aught of the male members 
of the aristocracy, that I refer to the attempts they are constantly making, 
to induce infidelity to the marriage vow, and to’pollute the marriage bed ? 
Life among the Higher Classes is little better than a constant scene of 
intrigues and amours,”’—vol. i, pp. 222—281. 


We might extract much more, which runs in the same strain, 
fram the chapter before us. Let it be understood, however, that 
the author qualifies, more than once, his accusations, by admitting 
there are exceptions to the general rules laid down by him, but 
these, he declares again, “‘ are of remarkably rare occurrence.” 
Now, we do not mean to enter into a formal refutation of these 
sweeping charges. That they are founded on hearsay, and on in- 
competent authority, is clear ; that the picture is extravagant and 
distorted is not less manifest. Indeed, we know not any accessible 
grounds which a stranger to daily intercourse with the English 
aristocracy can command, by which it is made apparent that they 
form an exception to mankind in general. If their vices are pecu- 
liar, these arise from their peculiar means and circumstances of con- 
dition ; and we believe, that according to their numbers, they could 
muster as many bright names, whether in times past or present, 
and whether for intellectual or moral attainments, as any class in the 
community. It is customary to say, that the highest and the lowest 
orders of society in Great Britain are the most depraved. We think 
that this is a loose method of speaking. The artificialities of high 
life has certainly imposed upon the aristocracy not a few evils, while 
their situation exposes them more openly to public scrutiny than 
the humbler in rank, just as the hardships and meee of the 
lowest grade of all are a severe trial to that class. But how many 
in each of these divisions, were the whole truth known, would at- 
tract the world’s admiration by their virtues, could the double refine- 
ment resulting from their condition be — and fairly regarded ! 

We have already said, that the author does not, according to our 
apprehension, characterize either of his three classes of Metropoli- 
tan Society with his accustomed discrimination. It would require, 
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however, an examination of all that he has said of them, to feel how 
repulsive are his exaggerations. Concerning the “ Middle Classes,” 
we shall therefore only cite one passage, which affords an instance 


of the manner in which he arrives at sweeping conclusions from in- 
adequate or ludicrous data. 


“It will be found that the greatest error ever committed by those in the 
middle rank of sociéty—an error, however, let it be understood, committed 
but by comparatively few of them—is that of aspiring at being received 
into the circles of the upper classes, and a consequent attempt to emulate 
the habits of the latter. This leads them to incur an expenditure far above 
their income, and it has the effect of fostering a spirit of foolish, if not of 
criminal pride. This vain emulation, this anxious desire to be considered 
better in point of circumstances than they really are, is invariably sure to 
end in the ruin of the unhappy persons who are the subjects of it. It is 
one of the most contemptible of passions ; it is altogether different from the 
commendable desire so generally entertained to better one’s condition in 
life. The first is the result of empty vanity, and seeks gratification in de- 
spite of circumstances ; the other arises from a virtuous and noble feeling 
which the Deity has implanted in men’s bosoms, and which would dis- 
dain to be gratified at the expense either of any abstract moral principle, 
or of any individual’s interest. 

*‘ The passion I am reprobating often leads those who indulge it, to do 
such ridiculous things as to make them the laughing-stocks of all who are 
acquainted with them. I know one gentleman of some commercial note 
who resides at the east end of London, whose legislative duties call him 
every afternoon, during the session, to Westminster. He invariably wears 
cotton gloves until he reaches Charing Cross, not deeming it likely he 
will encounter any of the ‘ fashionables’ farther eastward ; but so soon as 
he comes in sight of the statue of Charles I. he doffs his cotton ones, 
stows them into his pocket, and replaces them by a white kid pair. He 
then considers himself in a condition to see and be seen by any of the no- 
ble lords who, at the hour of the Houses meeting, are riding and driving 
and walking, in such numbers, between Charing Cross and Westminster 
Abbey. 

«I know another instance—and let it be observed I am only speaking 
the sober truth—of two gentlemen whose ambition to be considered among 
the great, wofully contrasts with their pecuniary circumstances. They 
are now living, and have been for two years, in one furnished apartment 
on a second floor. ‘There is no room for two beds in the apartment, and 
consequently one of them is obliged to sleep on the sofa. This they do 
alternately, or, if he who has the good fortune to possess the bed ona 
particular night, has occasion to rise earlier in the morning than his friend, 
the latter considers the circumstance quite a windfall; he leaps at once 
from the sofa, and takes possession of the vacant bed. But the most ludi- 
crous part of the business is the way in which they manage their joint- 
stock of linen. Every one has heard of Falstaff’s ragged regiment, who 
only had three shirts, and these all tattered and torn, among them—al- 
though one hundred and fifty in number. My two heroes are not quite 
so badly off, for they have four tolerably good shirts between them, Byan ar- 
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rangement which I cannot properly describe, they always contrive to have 
one of the shirts ready for any emergency, and whichever of them happens 
' to need it tirst, is entitled to it. In the article of eating and drinking, 
when at their own expense, they are obliged to be remarkably moderate. 
They vegetate on next to nothing, and yet they are in the habit of dining 
out and mixing with persons moving, if not in strictly aristocratic society, 
in a sphere which approximates to it. I admire the man who wishes to 
keep up his station in society, though his circumstances are reduced ; but 
the individuals I refer to are always, while suffering so many privations at 
home, striving to get into society far above their station either as gentle- 
men or men of education.’’—vol. i, pp, 276—279. 


The following illustration of the wretched condition of what is 
said to be true of many in the Great Metropolis belonging to the 
working classes, even when trade is good, and when no blame at- 
taches to the conduct of the parties, we are desirous to believe is 
overcharged. As a sketch, however, the account is powerfully and 
pathetically written; but does it not put the reader in mind of a 
draft upon the imagination, or the fragment of a well constructed 
novel ? 


‘Even when trade is good the great majority of the working classes are 
obliged to put up with many inconveniences. I have sometimes been in- 
sensibly led to form a contrast between the families of those in easy cir- 
cumstances and those of the Lower Classes, even in the most prosperous 
periods of trade. It is all the latter can do to earn daily bread of the 
coarsest kind and in stinted quantities, for themselves and families : their’s 
is a constant struggle to procure the most common necessaries of life. In 
cold weather they are but scantily provided with clothing: their humble 
abodes are as often without fire as with it. The poor mother has no one 
to assist her in the management of her children, all of whom, however 
numerous, are pent up with herself and husband, in one little confined un- 
healthy room. Are any of the children unwell? there is no physician in 
attendance; the penury of the parents will not admit of the payment of 
doctors’ bills : there the poor things lie, taking their chance of life or death, 
just as Providence is pleased to order the event. There is no one to ad- 
minister to their little wants but the mother, and she has neither the 
means nor the opportunity, owing to the claims which other household 
matters have on her time, of tending their bed-sides. They are never 
greeted by a smile either from father or mother, for the parents have too 
great a load of care hanging on their minds to cheer them by even an oc- 
casional relaxation of their features. ‘They have no one to sing them a 
lullaby—no one to fondle or caress them—no toy or plaything to amuse 
their infant fancies—nobody, in short, nor anything, to soothe or divert 
their little minds. The parents are doomed to witness sufferings on the 
part of their children, which they have no means of relieving. Such chil- 
dren are, indeed, cradled in misery. I have often wondered that in after 
life they ever appear cheerful. One would think that the effect of being 
brought up in such circumstances would be to make them so many misan- 
thropes: so it undoubtedly would, did not some wise and merciful provi- 
sion of Providence counteract its natural tendency. 
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“If such be the scene of misery which the dwellings of so many of the 
Lower Classes in the metropolis present, when both parents are alive and - 
well, what must be the spectacle when either of them is sick or dead! Some 
time ago circumstances led me to witness the death of the mother of a poor 
man’s family of four children, and afterwards to see the surviving parent 
struggling to bring them up himself: in both cases it was a touching sight. 
I have witnessed other death-bed scenes, but none ever affected me so 
much as this, The poor mother of the children had been ailing for a long 
time : a physician, a friend of my own, humanely gave his attendance 
gratuitously. He apprised me of what the issue of the malady—it was 
consumption—would be: she, herself, was aware it would end in death. 
She lay stretched on a pallet of straw: her bed-clothes were scanty; and 
every thing in the room spoke of extreme destitution. On the night on which 
she expired, she said to her husband, ‘ My sand-glass is nearly run: I feel 
as if I were no longer in the world.’ As she spoke she stretched out her 
hand to grasp his: he burst into a flood of tears, but uttered not a word. 
He thought of being left with a family of four children, the oldest of whom 
was under twelve years; and the poor man’s heart felt as if it would lite- 
rally break. The dying woman heaved a deep sigh, and for a few minutes 
did not speak. ‘ Bring me Mary,’ were the first words she uttered. M 
was her youngest child; it was two years old. The child was brought her ; 
she took the innocent creature in her arms and affectionately pressed it to 
her bosom. ‘ Poor thing,’ she said, the excess of her feelings preventing 
her from proceeding farther at the moment ;— Poor thing, you will soon 
be thrown motherless on the world; you will most feel the want of me: 
what will become of you! He who dwells in heaven only knows: to his 
kind care and keeping I earnestly commit you. He can—’ here her tongue 
faltered. ‘The dying woman did utter something more, but the sounds 
were not sufficiently articulate to be intelligible. The young innocent, 
unconscious of the irreparable loss it was about to sustain, replied to the 
parting caresses of its mother, by amusing itself with her dishevelled hair, 
and saying, in broken accents, at the same time pulling her by the arms as 
if trying to raise her up—* Mammy, ‘out ba’—meaning, ‘ come out of bed.’ 
The husband and father was touched to the heart by the affecting scene ; 
his feelings had obtained so complete a mastery over him, that he sat 
silent and motionless by the bed-side of his expiring wife. The three eldest 
children—whether from a sense of the loss they were about to sustain, or 
whether it was only because they saw their father weeping bitterly, I cannot 
say—showed bythe depth and frequency of their sobs andthe copiousness of 
their tears, that their feelings were also deeply touched. The dying woman 
still remained speechless: it was clear ‘the beginning of the end’ was 
come: it was manifest the struggle between the body and the soul had 
commenced. It was, however, a peaceful struggle. The spirit, in its 
efforts to escape from its clay tenement, dealt in the gentlest manner with 
the companion it was about to quit until the sound of the last trumpet should 
summon them toa reunion. Never did I gaze on a more placid counte- 
nance than that of the expiring woman. If literary thoughts could have 
crossed my mind at such a moment, I should have said that this was indeed 
the poetry of repose. She was evidently free from bodily pain; but the 
grand secret of the beautiful serenity which beamed on her countenance 
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was the hope of a blessed immortality which had been inspired by the gos- 
pel. ‘That heaven-born hope had sustained her mind amid all the trials 
and troubles of life; and it now supported and cheered her in the imme- 
diate prospect of death. Addison, in his last moments, addressing an in- 
fidel friend, said, ‘See in what peace a Christian can die!’ I could haye 
wished some rejecter of divine revelation had been present on this occa- 
sion. Though the dying woman had ceased to speak, it was clear that she 
was perfectly conscious. A few minutes more, and the death-rattle was heard 
in her throat: an unearthly glare was visible in her eye: the eye-balls 
became fixed: her cheeks were pale as marble: a clamminess appeared on 
her countenance: her breathing became less and less perceptible, till at 
last it ceased entirely, and her spirit was before the throne of the Eternal. 
To depict the feelings of the now widowed husband, is a task I will not 
undertake. They presented the sublime spectacle of grace triumphing 
over nature. He was overwhelmed, on the one hand, with sorrow at his 
loss, but he was supported, on the other, by Him who had taught him that 
as his day was so his strength should be. The scene, as I have already 
said, was inconceivably affecting ; but I thought with myself what must 
have been the misery of the spectacle of a wife and the mother of four 
children, dying in such circumstances, unblessed and uncheered by the 
consolations of Christianity. I will not pain the reader’s feelings by at- 
tempting to describe the struggle which the poor widower had in bringing 
up his motherless children*.’’—vol. i, pp. 318—323. 


At the rate we have been proceeding, it will be seen that. we can- 
not do justice to the second volume, although we think it deserves 
to be most admired. Believing, however, that few of the reading 
public will remain for any considerable length of time ignorant of 
the contents of “ The Great Metropolis,” it is the less necessary to 
go deeper into the work than to show its spirit and indicate the na- 
ture of the subjects discussed in it. We shall confine our extracts 
to two points connected with the “ London Press.” The first speaks 
in general terms of Newspapers, and may be taken as a suitable 
introduction to the many ably told particulars concerning that engine 
over public opinion. 

“The metropolitan newspaper press is perhaps the mightiest moral 
engine in the world. The ‘Journalism’ of Paris is generally supposed, by 
those conversant with both countries, to exercise a greater influence: in 
France than the London Press does in England ; but out of France the 
Parisian journals scarcely exercise any influence at all; while that. of 
London is sensibly felt to the remotest extremities of the civilized world. 
It gives, on many questions of great magnitude, the tone to public feel- 
ing and public opinion in America; for a large proportion of the American 
journals follow, on such questions, in the wake of the London newspapers. 
Look, for example, at the state of the Slavery question at this moment on 
the other side of the Atlantic. By means of the public press of this coun- 
try—and in the provinces, newspapers are almost invariably guided by the 





* «The mother and father of this family were persons of decided piety. 
They were members of a Dissenting church.” 
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course pursued by the metropolitan journals—slavery has been for ever 
abolished in our West India colonies. And no sooner had that great tri- 
umph of justice and humanity been achieved over the opposite principles in 
England, than the struggle commenced for a similar triumph on the shores 
of America. What the issue will be no one can doubt: that it will—and 
speedily too—be the same as we have lately witnessed in the case of the 
West India negroes, is just as certain as it is possible for a moral contin- 
gency to be. 

“No one who knows anything of the way in which the public mind is 
operated upon in this country, can for a moment doubt that had the London 
Press been silent on the wrongs of the slaves in our colonial possessions, 
for some years prior to their emancipation, there would not have been the 
least probability of that desirable consummation taking place for a long 
period to come. And it is equally clear that but for the part which this 
country has taken in that question, the propriety of liberating the slaves in 
the Southern states of America, would not have been yet mooted on the 
other side of the Atlantic. 

‘*T am aware that in some cases the metropolitan newspaper press has 
followed rather than led public opinion ; but these cases are comparatively 
few ; andeven when they do occur they do not militate against the position, 
that the London press possesses the great moral power I have ascribed to 
it; for without the concentration and expression of public opinion through 
the medium of the metropolitan journals, the influence it would exert 
would be but limited indeed. 

‘It were an endless task to enumerate the great moral and social achieve- 
ments which the newspaper press of London has made, either directly or 
indirectly, during the last half century. A sufficiently accurate conception 
of the amazing power of this great engine will be formed, when I mention, 
what I believe no one acquainted with the subject will doubt, namely, that 
were the metropolitan journals to lend their united energies for any length 
of time to the accomplishment of any object not physically impossible, they 
would in the end succeed, whether that object were good or evil.”"—vol. ii, 

.1—4. 
ee The newspaper is incomparably the noblest and most useful purpose 
to which the invention of printing has been turned. It is by far the most 
glorious of triumphs which typography, in all probability, is destined to 
achieve. The newspaper pre-eminently comes home to the business and 
bosoms of men. ‘Talk of the varied infomation and utility of the cyclo- 
peedias and almanacks! Why, these publications are not to be mentioned 
in the same breath with the newspaper; it addresses itself to your im- 
mediate wants; affords you that information, without which you could 
not spend even the day on which you have entered, with any degree 
of comfort. Deprive us of our newspapers, and a greater calamity 
could not befal us. Life without them would scarcely be worth 
the having. What to the man accustomed to his morning paper, 
along with his rolls and butter, would be his breakfast without one ? Speak 
to this point, ve subscribers to the morning journals, who have occasionally, 
through heavy debates in parliament, important expresses received at a late 
hour, or other causes—been deprived of your paper until eleven or twelve 
o’clock, say, have you not, in such cases, spent a most miserable morning ? 
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Has not your breakfast been deprived of its usual relish? Have not even 
the smiling faces of the members of your family, supposing you to be 
married, lost the charm which they possess at all other times? The 
newspaper is now become a necessary of life. Its uses are innumerable ; 
it addresses itself to its readers as intellectual men, as members of the 
body politic, and as private individuals. It is the first to inform them of 
any new discovery of importance in the science of mind. It points out, by 
its reviews, its reports of the proceedings of literary and scientific societies, 
its advertisements, &c., everything of interest which transpires in the re- 
public of letters. As to politics, again, it is pre-eminently its province to 
communicate the amplest information regarding them. Whatever bears, 
either directly or indirectly, on the destinies of the nation, is to be 
found in the columns of the newspaper, ‘To all such matters it has an 
eagle eye; and not to the politics of this country only, but to those of the 
whole civilized world. Read your newspaper carefully, and it is your own 
fault if you have not a clear view, without rising off your chair, of the state 
of matters in all parts of the globe. I was much struck with an observa- 
tion which a pious Baptist minister made some years ago to a friend of 
mine, when on a visit in the north of Scotland. A newspaper having been 
brought into the room, he held out his hand to receive it, saying, ‘ Be kind 
enough to let me have it for a few minutes, till I see how the Supreme 
Being is governing the world!’ A more forcible or felicitous expression, as 
applied to a newspaper, could not be employed. The newspaper is indeed 
a mirror in which you see reflected the mode in which the Deity adminis- 
ters the affairs of the world. As regards its readers, considered in their 
capacity of private individuals, the newspaper is an article of the greatest 
importance. What sort of information does any one want? Be what it 
may, he is sure to find it among its universally varied contents.”—vol. ii, 
pp- 197—199. 

When reviewing our author’s “ Recollections of the Lords and 
Commons,” we extracted copious accounts of the scenes that some- 
times took place in both Houses, as well as concerning individual 
members. But concerning the reporters for the newspapers of the 
parliamentary speeches there was little said. The deficiency is 
amply made up in the present volumes; and believing that our pro- 
vincial readers will be particularly gratified with particulars regard- 
ing that hard-worked and influential class of men, when coming 
from one who has, no doubt, belonged to the fraternity, we intro- 
duce a large portion of this part of his work. ‘There is neither an 
opening nor a necessity for corrections on our part; and indeed our 
readers might well blame us, if by any less interesting matter we 
filled our remaining space allotted to this paper. 

“The Parliamentary Reporting establishments of the daily press has 
been jocularly called ‘The Fourth Estate.’ The joke is one of those in 
which there is much more truth than is generally supposed. ‘The influence 
which the parliamentary reporters exercise on public opinion, is incalculably 
great. Everything is left to their own discretion. ‘They receive no in- 
structions from the proprietors or editors of the different journals with 
which they are connected, as to what is to be reported, and what not; and 
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when their reports are completed they are handed to the compositors, 
without the alteration of a single word, or anything in the shape of en- 
largement or abridgment being suggested by the editors. It is clear, 
therefore, that their power to influence public opinion is very great, 
Happily, however, the power which the reporters thus possess is almost 
invariably exercised in the right way. They never allow private partialities 
or private prejudices to interfere with their discharge of a public duty. 
They always take care to proportion the length of their reports to the space 
which the speaker fills in the public eye, and to the importance, or other- 
wise, of the subject on which he addresses the House. And their tact and 
judgment in this respect are remarkable. They know well who are the 
most influential speakers, and what is the measure of importance which 
the public attach to the question discussed.”—vol. ii, pp. 214, 215. 

** We often hear of the advantages of a division of labour. There never 
was a more striking illustration of this than is furnished in the case of par- 
liamentary reporting. When Mr. Perry, late proprietor of ‘The Morning 
Chronicle,’ commenced his career as a reporter, which was about the year 
1780, the morning papers had only one reporter each. He had to remain 
in the House during the whole of the proceedings, and to give an account 
of them—a mere outline of course—from the beginning to the end. What 

vated the fatigue and difficulty of the task, was the circumstance of 
not being allowed to take any notes in the gallery. Reporters were then 
obliged to trust wholly to memory. The entire number of parliamentary 
reporters now on the metropolitan newspaper press, is about eighty. Up- 
wards of sixty of the number are on the morning papers, and the remainder 
on the evening. The parliamentary reporting corps of the leading morn- 
ing papers, varies from twelve to fifteen. Each reporter takes a turn of 
three-quarters of an hour’s duration. The moment his time has expired, 
he quits the gallery, his place being taken by another, walks down to the 
office of the paper for which he is engaged, where he extends his notes in a 
legible hand, and then transfers the manuscript, which is on small slips, 
written only on one side—to the printer. The printer distributes the 
slips among the compositors. The writing only on one side, facilitates the 
labour of the compositors, who, when five or six of them are employed on 
the same reporter’s copy, always put his manuscript into types as fast as he 
can get it ready. When the reporter who succeeded the first gentleman 
has been on duty his three-quarters of an hour, he is relieved by some of 
his colleagues, and he also goes directly to the office to write out his copy 
in a perfect hand. In this way the thing goes on alphabetically the whole 
night, until all the reporters on the different establishments have severally 
had their ‘ turns,’—unless the house should chance to rise before the num- 
bet is exhausted. It is but very seldom that any of the reporters have two 
turns on the same night. They only have so, either when two or three of 
them are absent from ill health, or on other business, or when both Houses 
sit for some considerable time. In that case the reporters severally extend 
the duration of their turns, in either House, to an hour—otherwise they 
would be required to take a second turn before they had written out the 
first. This sometimes happens even with the hour turns. It so happens, 
either when the speaker or the subject has been so important as to render 
a copious report desirable; or when the reporter's notes, which is 
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pretty often the case, are so confused as to prevent his reading them with 
ease. 

“ When a reporter begins extending his notes for the compositor, he 
writes at the commencement of his first slip his own name and the name of 
the colleague whom he succeeds, in this way—* Hammond follows 
Richards,’ or whatever else the names of the parties chance to be. When 
he finishes his turn, he writes in the same way at the end of his slip the 
name of the gentleman who follows him, together with his own. The 
object of this is to enable the printer to arrange the copy given him by the 
various reporters in its proper order. but for this regulation, the speeches 
of the different members would be thrown into confusion, and awkward 
transpositions of the several parts of the same member’s speech would also 
occasionally occur.” —vol. 11, pp. 220—223. 

** Complaints are also occasionally made by members, that their speeches 
are not reported verbatim. Pretty speeches, in that case, would some of 
their orations appear! The plan of giving verbatim reports was once tried 
by Dr. Stoddart, now Sir John Stoddart, when he conducted ‘The New 
Times.’ The result of the experiment was such as ought to prevent any 
one calling for verbatim reports in future. ‘The members made downright 
fools of themselves, and set the publica laughing from one end of the 
country to the other. Lord Castlereagh exhibited himself as ‘ stands 
prostrate at the foot of Majesty,’ and as ‘ walking forward with his back 
turned on himself.’ Sir Frederick Flood, one of the Irish members, anda 
great stickler for verbaitm reports, appeared one morning as having on the 
previous evening enlightened and delighted the House with the following 
profound philosophy and brilliant eloquence :—‘ Mr. Spaker,—As I was 
coming down to this House to perform my duty to the country and ould 
Irelant, I was brutally attacked, Sir, by a mob, Mr. Spaker, of ragamufiins, 
Sir. If Sir, any honourable gintlemin is to be assaulted, Mr. Spaker, by 
such a parcel of spalpeens, Sir, as were after attacking me, Mr.. Spaker, 
then I say, Mr. Spaker, that if you do not, Mr. Spaker, be after protecting 
gintlemin, like myself, Sir, we cannot be after coming to the House, of 
Parliament at all at all Mr. Spaker. And, Sir, may I be after axiny you, 
Sir, what, Sir, would become, Sir, of the bisness of the country, Mr, 
Spaker, in such a case, Mr. Spaker ? Wiil you, Sir, be after answering 
myself that question, Mr. Spaker? It’s myself that would like an answer, 
Sir, to the question, Sir, as soon as convanient, Sir, which I have asked 


you, Mr. Spaker *.”"—vol. ii, pp. 236, 237. 








«© Sir Frederick was a singularly eccentric man. He was quite de- 
lighted when any one asked a frank from him, and whether the party applying 
for it was a person moving in the same sphere of society as himself, or 
one of the most ragged of his country’s peasantry, he was sure to address 
him as follows :—‘ Was it a frank you said? Sure then, it’s myself will 
have very grate plasure in giving a frank to a gintlemin like yourself who 
asks it in such a genteel-like way. I’m delighted, Sir, to have it in my 
power to give a frank to a man who has so much of the manners ofa gin- 
tlemin. Would you bekind enough, Sir, to be after telling me what’s the 
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We are sure that enough has now been said of these volumes, and 
extracted from them, to insure their circulation among the majority 
of our readers. If the work is not perfect, it is exceedingly 
amusing, communicating at the same time a great deal which 
country people especially desire to know. They may feel more as- 
sured of this, when they are informed that the author embraces, 
in his chapters on the ‘“ London Press,” individually, the morning, 
evening, and weekly papers ; and next the periodicals, quarterly, 
monthly, and weekly. He describes the history of each publication, 
with miputeness and exemplary candour. The Monthly Review, of 
course, obtains its share of the writer’s notice. Nor have we any 
reason to complain of his criticism or representation, as a whole. 
There are some inaccuracies in his statements, to be sure, but they 
affect not our respectability. He correctly says, that the ‘“‘ Monthly 
Review” is drawing towards its hundredth year, having been 
established in 1749 ; and that it “ was the first periodical to intro- 
duce that philosophical tone of discussion which is now universally 
adopted by the higher class of reviewers.” He is also pleased to 
say, that its circulation is still very select; that “it is still con- 
ducted with taste and talent ;” and that the plan of the work “ is 
admirable.” To these opinions we have no objection to subscribe. 
We hope they are the same as are entertained by our readers; and 
and that they will gain an increase of attestation. We have no 
parties to propitiate, none to fear or court, but the public voice. 
Our particular province is to do honestly and resolutely, what the 
author of “* The Great Metropolis” asserts, when he says, ‘‘ The 
Monthly Review gives an admirable connected view of the lite- 
rature of Great Britain for nearly a century past.” We, therefore, 
adopt the sentiments and language of a former proprietor and editor 
of our Review, when, owing to ill health, he took a farewell of his 
readers, and said, “‘ He has been allowed a heart to love literary 
employment as a sacred trust and calling, and the ambition to 
hope that the exercise of it was honourable to him and useful to the 
public.” ‘ In relinquishing a station, in which he endeavoured to 
do what might be public good, he may be permitted to indulge the 
presumption that some good has been done, and that, hitherto, 
this octogenarian work has been found the steady and independent 
advocate of the general interests of literature, of moral virtue, of 
political freedom, and of religious liberty, unawed by the threatening 
aspect of ‘ the worst of times,’ and unseduced by the allurements 
of peace and pleasure, which it has been its (the Monthly Re- 
view’s) fortune to witness in its protracted career.” 





address of your letter ?? The epistle was then franked, when Sir Frederick 


presented it to the party with a low bow, as if he were the obliged instea 
of the obliging party.” 
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Art. IV.—The History of Party; from the Rise of the Whig and 
Tory Factions, in the Reign of Charles II., to the Passing of the Re- 
form Bill. By Grorce Winerove Coorg, Esq., Barrister at Law, 
Author of ‘“ Memoirs of Lord Bolingbroke,” &c. Vol. I. A.D. 
1666—1714. London: Macrone. 1836. 


Tue history of political partisanship exhibits a tortuous course in 
all cases; but certainly that of the whig and tory factions is one 
of the most perfect examples, whether the duration of their exist- 
ence, the subtlety of their intrigues, or the questions upon which 
they have opposed each other be contemplated. The British con- 
stitution, indeed, owing to the most admirable principles of its 
system, such as the liberty of conscience, and the freedom of speech 
which it allows and inculcates, is necessarily and naturally prolific 
of parties ; very frequently one of them acting as a salutary check 
upon another when in power. English history is full of proofs for 
this statement, and probably never more so than within the period 
which is open to our own immediate knowledge. Comparatively 
few, however, of those who are in the daily habit of bandying 
the terms whig and tory—even of those who have read a compre- 
hensive history of this country—possess a definite and correct idea 
of the meaning of the words so used; particular measures or rather 
particular individuals being made to stand for a set of principles. 
Indeed, it requires far more than the study which ordinary readers 
bestow on national records, to separate the conduct and revolutions 
of political parties from the current narrative, so as to behold these 
conditions clearly as a distinct and connected whole. This task has 
now, however, with regard to the whigs and tories—our two great 
factions—been set about by the learned author of the present vo- 
lume, bringing the history down to the death of Queen Anne ; which 
he has executed with laudable care, and in a manner, that, for the 
future, will supersede the necessity of any one else undergoing a si- 
milar toil or exercise of his abilities and knowledge. Mr. Cooke, 
like a person familiar with every branch and incident belonging to 
his subject, and like one fond of it, communicates to his narra- 
tive such a degree of dramatic and progressive interest, as relieves 
it of much of that sameness and forbidding display of selfish am- 
bition, which we had anticipated would unavoidably attach to this 
theme. The truth is, that his history of the whig and tory fac- 
tions, judging by the present volume, which is only the first of 
the work, will be not merely one eminently instructive to the states- 
man and the moralist, but calculated deeply to engage the mind of 
all who take a patriotic interest in the prosperity of Great Britain. 
In short, when completed, the work will unquestionably deserve a 


niche on the shelves of our standard historical literature. 
NN2 
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There is, in the present work, one feature which cannot fail 
strongly to recommend it to the anxious and systematic students of 
British history ; and without which—but especially in a publication 
which is neither upon unimportant facts, or opinions of an ephe- 
meral influence—noliterary performance can possess a high charac- 
ter: we mean, his remarkable candour and impartiality in dealing 
with the opinions and actions of all men, and of both of the parties 
which come particularly under his cognizance. He avows himself a 
whig, and he seems a very decided one, in so far as an uncompro- 
mising adherence to what he considers to be the great distinctive 
doctrines of his party is concerned. But he is as conspicuous for 
his liberality in interpreting the motives and conduct of the oppo- 
site party, as any enlightened tory could desire. His attachment 
to whiggism is firm and uniform, but his adherence to historic 
truth, and his sense of the duties required from him as an historian, 
are stronger and more abiding still. Therefore, the ability and the 
fidelity which mark his performance, will secure for it the eminent 
place we have already indicated. 

But, however much we may admire or say in praise of Mr. 
Cooke’s “ History of Party,” and although the present volume be 
a thick one and well stored, it will not be expected that we go much 
into its contents. As the merit and value of the work consist 
principally in the clear connected shape into which well known, 
though often disjointed parts of history are thrown, our space neces- 
sarily precludes the possibility of giving a specimen of the success- 
ful manner in which this has been performed. Where a detailed 
narrative is to be recommended for the excellent manner in which 
it is woven together, nothing short of the performance in its inte- 
erity can be a fair criterion to judge by. A few extracts, however, 
may exhibit the author’s political principles and spirit, whether this 
spirit be displayed in palliating the conduct of the whigs, or in- 
terpreting that of the tories. 

In his first chapter, Mr. Cooke gives a succinct account of 
the state of parties at the restoration of the monarchy. He soon 
shows, that misgovernment at home and dishonour abroad were the 
substitutes for the happy effects of the recal of Charles, which the 
people had persuaded themselves would flow from it. The Cabal 
administration soon commenced its infamous career, and the profli- 
gate, the heartless, and the flagitious principles of the king, first 
began to be suspected, and next to be demonstrated. When 
speaking of the secret treaty which was signed at Dover, on the 
22nd of May, 1670, the author remarks— 


« There are few periods of our history that present a more important 
crisis than that which the date of this secret treaty marks. In the 
present age, the Catholic religion is in England merely the faith of a sect. 
‘Their views are bounded by the prospect of a perfect equality with their 
fellow-subjects, and they are no more dangerous to our constitution than 
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any other of those numerous religious sects with which the kingdom is 
so rife. But in the reign of Charles II. it was far different. Popery was 
then only another name for unlimited power in the monarch, and un- 
limited oppression to the subject. The object of its adherents was not 
equality, but ascendancy, and since this could not be obtained but by 
force of arms, they were ready to barter their civil liberties for the royal 
favour, and assist Charles to become the master of his people, upon the 
condition that he should make a Catholic Hierarchy one of the instru- 
ments of his tyranny. The patriotic party dreaded the Catholics, not as 
religionists, but as agents of despctism.”’—pp. 8, 9. 

This passage glances at the apparent inconsistency of the party 
which afterwards ranked under the term whig, professing at the 
same time the principles of toleration, and—as in the case of the 
Exclusicn Bill—enacting the severest measures against the Roman 
Catholics. The author quotes, in support of his view of the seem- 
ing incongruity, and in defence of the fathers of his party, from a 
speech by John Hampden, who said, “I do not understand how it 
can be construed, because we go about to disinherit the duke, that, 
therefore, it must be for his religion. For my part, I do not ap- 
prove of the bill, but it is because the opinions and principles of the 
papists tend to the alteration of the goverment and the introducing 
instead thereof, superstition and idolatry, and a foreign and arbi- 
trary power. If it were not for that, I am apt to think the duke’s 
being a papist, would not be thought a sufficient cause to spend 
time about this bill.””. This mode of distinguishing, is shown by 
Mr. Cooke, in the succeeding parts of the volume, to be in his 
mind a valid one» and to have been constantly kept in view by the 
truest whigs. 

Among the founders of the whig party, Andrew Marvell, the son 
of “the facetious Calvanistic minister of Hull, was one of the 
staunchest and most virtuous.”” The reader’s memory will be re- 
freshed and regaled with the following account of his political purity, 
while a representative of his native town. 

“At the time of the formation of the Whig party, Marvell hads9ea 
the slender patrimony he had received from his father, and was com. 
pelled to accept the wages, which, according to ancient usage, the 
representatives cf boroughs and counties were entitled to receive from 
their constituents. Marvell was the last who ever received these wages. 
Such, however, was the affection which subsisted between him and his 
constituents, that this was cheerfully paid, and we find him constanily 
thanking them for other presents which he had received. 

“Marvell, although poor, was incorruptible. He was at this time 
living on the second floor, in a court near the Strand, in rooms that 
had little pretension to comfort, and none to respectability; but his wit 
and talent, although employed against the court, rendered Charles cu- 
rious to enjoy the company of a man so much spoken of. Marvell was 
introduced, and the king found his wit and address had not been over- 
stated. Willing to disarm so powerful a satirist, or to gain :o useful an 
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ally, he sent Lord Danby, then his lord treasurer, to him on the fol- 
lowing morning. Lord Danby, says Mr. Dove, from the darkness of the 
staircase, and its narrowness, abruptly burst open the door, and sudden] 

entered the room in which he found Marvell writing. Astonished at the 
sight of so noble and unexpected a visiter, Marvell asked his lordship, 


with asmile, if he had not mistaken his way. ‘ Notsince I have found 


Mr. Marvell,’ replied the treasurer, continuing that he came with a 
message from the king, who wished to do him some signal service, on 
account of the high opinion his majesty had of his merits. Marvell re- 
plied with his usual pleasantry, that his majesty had it not in his power 
to serve him. But, becoming more serious, he told the lord treasurer 
that he knew the nature of courts too well not to be sensible, that who- 
ever is distinguished by a prince’s favour is expected to vote in his inte- 
rest. The Lord Danby told him, he only desired to know whether there 
was any placeat court he would accept. He told the lord treasurer he 
could not accept any thing with honour; for he must be either ungrateful 
to the king, in voting against him, or false to his country, in giving in 
to the measures of the court. ‘Therefore, the only favour he begged of 
his majesty was, that he would esteem him as dutiful a subject as 
any he had, and more in his proper interest in refusing his offers, than if 
he had accepted them. The Lord Danby, finding that no argument could 
prevail, told Marvell that the king requested his acceptance of 1000/.; 
but this was rejected with the same steadiness ; though soon after the de- 
parture of his noble visiter, he was obliged to borrow a guinea from a 
friend. 

‘*A pamphlet printed in Ireland about the year 1754, and quoted 
by the same author, gives a more particular account of the rejection of 
this 1000/7. The treasurer, at parting, it is said, slipped into Marvell’s hand 
an order upon the treasury for that amount, and was moving towards 
his carriage, but Marvell stopped him, and taking him again upstairs, 
called his servant boy, when the following colloquy ensued :—‘ Jack 
Child, what had I for dinner yesterday?’ ‘ Don’t you remember, sir, 
you had the little shoulder of mutton, that you ordered me to bring 
from the woman in the market?’ ‘Very right, Child, what have I 
for dinner to-day?’ ‘ Don’t you know, sir, that you bid me lay by the 
blade-bone to broil ? ‘’Tis so, very right, Child, go away.’ * My lord, do 
you hear that Andrew Marvell’s dinner is provided? There’s your piece 
of paper, I want it not;)I knew the sort of kindness you intended. 
I live here to serve my ‘constituents ; the ministry may seek men for 
their purpose, I am not one.’ ’—pp. 35—37. 


Mr. Cooke, in tracing the history of the whig leaders through 
1679-80, and the evidence concerning a deep charge of corruption 
which has long and often been reiterated against them, upon the state- 
ment of the French ambassador, Barillon, who, in his despatches to 
his master, declared that Sidney, Hampden, Powle. and others re- 
ceived bribes at his hands—thus binding themselves to an anti- 
national interest—has exhibited a closeness and dispassionate spirit 
which is quite worthy of him. We think, the investigation reduces 
the impeachment very much, without in the least relying upon the 
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defence sometimes set up, that if they did receive money from 
Louis, it was only as a compliment for their exertions in a cause 
with which their sympathies were already engaged, and to which 
all their energies had long been devoted. 

Mention of the year 1679, will recal to the memory of our readers 
the terms petitzoners and abhorrers, who at that time divided the 
nation into the two classes which, a short time afterwards, received 
the designation of whigs and tories. We give, in his own words, 
Mr. Cooke’s account of the origin of these words. 


“It was during this time when, as Algernon Sidney says, ‘ Things 
were so entangled that liberty of language was almost lost, and no man 
knew how to speak of any thing lest he that was spoken unto might be of 
a party contrary ‘to him, and that endeavoured to overthrow what he 
would set up.” It was during this political chaos that the party words, 
Whig and Tory, were struck out, and that definitive titles were thus im- 
posed upon principles and parties which had some time existed. 

“ According to Roger North, the country party were the first to brand 
their opponents with the name by which they were afterwards to be de- 
signated. The Duke of York naturally affected the society of those whose 
religion was the same as his own, and the Catholic Irish were therefore 
in great favour with him. This circumstance occasioned the popular 
party to call all the opponents of the Exclusion bill, Irishmen. The hatred 
the majority of the English bore to popery, rendered this an oppro- 
brious term; but it required to be strengthened before it could express 
the animosity of a hostile party. The epithet became successively ‘ Wild 
Irish,’ and ‘ Bogtrotter ;? but it was yet imperfect until some zealous 
member of the opposition found invective and euphony united in the 
word Tory : a name applied to a set of ruffians in the disturbed districts 
of Ireland—according to North, to the most despicable savages among the 
wild Irish. 

« The word Whig is of Scotch origin. It was, say some writers, used 
in that country for the curd into which milk was reduced previous to 
being converted into cheese; it was thence deemed applicable to the sour 
and curdled tempers of the persecuted covenanters. The rebellion of the 
ill-used sect, of course, rendered them an object of the greatest abhorrence 
to the high church and high monarchical Tories, and they bestowed this 
name upon their opponents in England as the most reproachful they could 
discover. 

‘‘ Burnet, however, gives another derivation of this word. He dates 
it from the year 1648, when the Scotch people excited by their ministers, 
rose and marched to Edinburgh to oppose the prosecution of Duke Ha- 
milton's attempt in favour of the captive king. The south-west counties 
of Scotland producing little corn, were obliged to send to Leith for the 
stores of that article, which were supplied by the superior fertility of the 
northern counties. The carriers who repaired to Leith for this purpose, 
were then called Whiggamors, from the unusual word Whiggam, which 
they used in driving their cattle. The inhabitants of Leith and Edin- 
burgh very naturally extended this epithet to the whole of the inhabit- 
ants of the countries whence these men came; and as the insurgents who 
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occupied Edinburgh sprang chiefly from the west, that circumstance was 
called the Whiggamors inroad. ‘The name was afterwards applied to the 
whole body of covenanters, gradually shortened into Whigg, and thence, 
as already mentioned, the word was introduced into England. 

‘* These names were no sooner applied, than they were eagerly re- 
peated: they became immediately standard titles; and although either 
party, when under a cloud of unpopularity, has often had recourse to the 
temporary assumption of some less odious appellation, they have always 
returned with fondness to their original word of union when the hour of 
adversity had passed away.”—pp. 137 —139. 


During the struggles of the nation in the reign of Charles I., the 
conflict was between the principles of monarchy and republicanism. 
At the restoration there was no republican party in the kingdom ; 
nor has there ever been since that period. ‘There were, however, 
individuals connected with the first regular phalanx of the whigs, 
who cherished the principles that had upheld the commonwealth 
with unflinching-consistency, and who, notwithstanding of their in- 
tegrity and virtue, precipitated the party they joined against the 
tories, into imprudent and sometimes unjustifiable measures. That 
this was more than once the case, Mr. Cooke clearly shows, towards 
the close of Charles the Second’s reign, through the influence and 
conduct of Algernon Sidney; whose avowed maxim was, “that he 
who draws his sword against a prince, should throw away the scab- 
bard.”” We are of opinion that the ambitious and restless Shaftes- 
bury, did the cause of the patriots more injury than the most vio- 
lent and uncompromising of the republicans, although the author 
takes his part with zeal, and modifies, probably beyond the autho- 
rity of the record, certain grave presumptions against him, 

On coming to the close of the reign of Charles IT., our author 
takes occasion to give a summary of the two great parties whose 
history he is writing, from the period that they had assumed dis- 
tinctive characteristics, and even before they had received their his- 
torical appellations. 

He says— 

“ We have beheld in this reign the rise of the two parties whose his- 
tory we are tracing; we have seen them, during a long and stormy pe- 
riod, each acting in conformity with its principles. The Whigs, although 
reviled by their opponents as republicans, have shown themselves firm 
supporters of monarchy, and so fixed was this principle of their creed, 
that it was not shaken even by the manner in which Charles had shown 
them it could be abused. During all the prosecutions of the Rye-house 
plot, there was no genuine member of that party who suffered, without 
asserting, at his death, that he had never entertained any intention of al- 
tering the form of government. They however regarded the monarchy 
as a civil institution, established by the nation for the benefit of all its 
members, and they, consequent!;, regarded it both as lawful and proper 
to propose any modification which the cireumstances of the times, or the 
advance of political knowledge should show to be conducive to the great 
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end in view, the happiness of the people. ‘Theirs was a creed which re- 
cognised no infractible rule of conduct, and no perfect and unalterable 
state of government. Their object was a free government, and they 
knew the justice of the remark of Machiavel, that ‘a free government, in 
order to maintain itself free, hath need, every day, of some new provision 
in favour of liberty.” The Whigs, therefore, were sincere friends to the 
monarchy upon the grounds of expediency ; but, in order to be expedient, 
they held that it must be strictly limited ; and, in order that these limita- 
tions might be effectual, they held that the people had a natural right to 
resist, by force, any sovereign who should attempt to break them. These 
principles they had during this reign strictly acted by. 

“ The Tories had shown themselves a party rather of religionists than 
of politicians. Their political creed was part of their religion, and con- 
sisted of principles for which they claimed a divine origin; they thought 
they could read in their bibles that monarchy was a government of divine 
appointment; that the monarch was the delegate of heaven, and they, 
therefore, considered that to resist him was to rebel against their God. 
Such principles as these could, of course, yield to no human modification, 
and could never be made to bend to any sense of human expediency. 
Even they, however, drew a distinction between an active and a passive 
resistance; the former they thought no circumstances could justify; 
but if the prince should command any act inconsistent with the laws of 
God, which, according to their interprepation, would, of course, include 
inconsistent with their scheme of politics, it was then incumbent upon 
the subject to refuse obedience to the command; but, at the same time, 
to submit, without a murmer, to any punishment, even death itself, which 
the monarch might think fit to impose for such refusal. 

“ The only sect in England which admitted these doctrines as essential 
articles of religion, and therefore necessary to salvation, was that portion 
of the church of England which was called the high church party. The 
members of this part of the national church looked upon episcopacy as 
an institution of origin as unquestionably divine as monarchy ; and while 
they inculcated such entire submission to the constituted authorities of the 
state, in temporal matters, they were equally strict In requiring a similar 
obedience to the authorities of the church in spiritual matters. The 
Tories were therefore, upon principle, intolerant in matters of religion. 
To use the distinction drawn by Secretary Walsingham, in the time of 
Elizabeth, they persecuted the Catholics as catholics in conscience :—the 
Whigs persecuted them as catholics in faction. The Whigs dreaded 
them as political enemies, and strove to keep them down, because . 
they were then allied with the foes to their liberties; the Tories classed 
them with all other dissenters from their church, and joined in the 
persecution because they were heretics. ‘They continued this perse- 
cution until the crown interposed ; in accordance with their creed they 
then desisted : to attack a client of the monarch would have been an ac- 
tive resistance, which their religion disallowed, but they proceeded 
with redoubled vigour against the Protestant nonconformists, to whom 
no such protection was extended. During the whole of this reign, 
therefore, the two factions acted consistently with the principles which 
they acknowledged as their rule of conduct.”—pp. 3 1—340. 
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The reader must judge for himself, how far these principles and 
opinions indicate the later and present history of parties in England. 
Some argue, indeed, that the terms have at certain periods been 
convertible, and even that the modern tories are the legitimate fol- 
lowers of the old whigs. But it is necessary, when endeavouring 
to arrive at a fair estimate of any institution or set of principles, as 
personified by men, to regard the era and the circumstances in 
which these principles were tested ; and it is not unlikely, that by 
this process we shall find the conservatives of our day would have 
been the tories in the reigns of Charles II. and James II. The re- 
lation they now maintain to the progress of opinion and political 
science, perhaps evidences as much intolerance in matters of reli- 
gion, and as regards the constitution of a free government, as they 
did in the course of the times generally supposed to be the most 
fanatical in the history of the party. At the same time, it is well 
known that tory ministries have acted on whig principles ; but only 
when their existence depended upon such a policy. 

It is an instructive inquiry to follow the state of what the author 
has appropriately called political literature ; and at no periods of 
English history surely, can we look for more interesting changes in 
this department than the present, and that which embraced the 
reigns of the two monarchs we have above named. Mr. Cooke has 
devoted a chapter to this subject, connected with the latter era, from 
which we cite a few passages. 


‘« It is curious to observe the humble origin of those mighty vehicles 
of disputation, through which the contests of the different parties are now 
conducted. The parliamentary leader of the present day speaks to an 
auditory composed of the whole of the nation, the words yet ringing 
through the walls of St. Stephen’s are caught up as they fall, and pass 
multiplied by a thousand echoes through every hamlet of the kingdom. 
In the reign of Charles II., Shaftesbury and Hallifax, Hampden and 
Hyde were heard only by the audience which they immediately ad- 
dressed. Of the contest between the two noblemen upon the Exclu- 
sion Bill, so celebrated by those who heard it, not a word remains; 
and of the eloquence of the two commoners an imperfect sketch only 
exists, traced by the hurried pencil of a member of their house. Shaftes- 
bury, indeed, occasionally put forth pamphlets, containing, what he called, 
his speeches, but, with the exception of that against Cromwell’s house of 
lords, they bear little impress of that eloquence which all his con- 
temporaries have attributed to that orator, and appear rather heads of 
arguments, expressed in much bolder terms than would, at that time, 
have been tolerated by either house of the legislature. 

‘© In the reigns of Charles and James newspapers had not greatly in- 
creased in their pretensions, since the time that Elizabeth had first 
established the ‘ English Mercurie,’ to supply her subjects with certain 
intelligence of the amount of danger to be dreaded from the Spanish Ar- 
mada, then approaching their coasts. This paper died with the event 
which gave it birth, but the advantages gained from its publication were 
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not forgotten; similar occasional publications had been renewed from 
time to time, and during the civil wars, each army commonly carried 
with ita printer to publish its successes. ‘ The Weekly News Books’ 
were then, of course, eagerly sought for, and the affairs of every town, 
in which the war raged, were circumstantially related. 

“In Charles II.’s time there were many of these new books, under 
every variety of title, and appearing for the most part either with 
weekly or irregular intervals. It is said that previous to the death of 
Charles I. there had been published more than a hundred newspapers 
withalifferent titles, and from that period to the restoration there were up- 
wards of eighty others. The great majority, however, of these must 
be classed rather as pamphlets than newspapers, since they seldom con- 
tinued beyond a few numbers, and most of them rather commented 
upon than communicated news.’’—pp. 357—360. 


The title of “ Intelligence” was for a long time the favourite 
name of the sheets of news. About 1665, however, the Gazette 
first made its appearance, and has ever since continued. It re- 
sembles the newspapers that were published in those days. It had 
many short-lived rivals ; but they seem to have dealt in such facts 
and rumours as were most favourable to the views of the party of 
which they happened to be the organs, without comment, and 
without leading articles. The political contests took the shape of 
pamphlets. There are about a thousand of these publications in 
the British Museum, that belong to the reign of Charles II. ; but 
the collection is supposed not to be perfect. A great number of 
them were written by Sir Roger L’Estrange, who may be consi- 
dered, for the time being, to have headed the pamphleteers of the 
tory party. He was a coarse and an abusive author. Dryden, a 
deserter from the republican ranks, indulged in political satires on 
the same side. He had, however, in Elkanah Settle, an opponent 
who, in those days, was thought by many not an unequal match for 
the poet laureat, although his name is nearly unknown to posterity. 
Andrew Marvell, of whom we have already heard honourable men- 
tion made, and Shaftesbury, are thus characterized as pamphleteers 
for their party. 


“The inopportune death of Andrew Marvell, deprived the Whigs of 
one who would have been the most valuable defender of their party, as he 
had long been of the principles which they espoused. His ‘ Growth of 
Popery’ was long remembered by the opposite party, and the virulence 
with which it was attacked discovers the avidity with which it was 
read. When we see a pamphlet denounced by the government, answered 
by a member of the cabinet, Lord Halifax, and exciting such rage at court 
that it gave occasion for an absurd story that he had been poisoned in re- 
venge, we may judge of its efficiency to forward the cause for which it had 
been written. In this pamphlet, and in his ‘ Seasonable Argument to 
Grand Juries,’ Marvell proved that however superior his talent for ridicule, 
he was no unskilful master of that coarse abuse and vigorous argument 
which are found in the best pamphlets of the period. 
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“ But the political writings of Marvell, popular as they were, never oc- 
casioned the excitement which those of Shaftesbury called forth. Shaftes- 
bury’s pamphlets usually, but not always, put forth in the form of speeches, 
or under the title of debates, naturally carried with them an authority ex- 
trinsic of their real merit, since they communicated the advice of the man 
whom the people for a long time relied upon as their most trusty leader, 
and whom they probably deemed the most honest, because he was the most 
violent of their friends in the upper house. 

‘Shaftesbury had in his employ a little band of skilful pamphleteers, 
who, by means of Ferguson’s secret press, and through his agency, 
kept up the literary warfare, but the names of these persons are not known, 
nor are they perhaps worthy of inquiry. 

** In political controversy the two parties were therefore during this reign 
equally matched. Quaint drolleries are the chief merit of one class of 
pamphlets, strong and nervous language the excellence of the other; un- 
sparing exaggerations and scolding epithets are the common characteristics 
of both. If we admit that the pamphleteers of tle two parties were equal 
in their merits, we must also notice that none of these were of a very high 
order: it was not until the next century that the dryness of political con- 
troversy was enlivened by the graces of style and by elegance of diction.” 
—pp. 370—372. 

The enlivening and graceful writers last alluded to, all the world 
knows, belonged to the Augustan age of English literature. At the 
commencement of the Harley administration there were on the tory 
side, St. John, Atterbury, Friend, King, &c. Their antagonists 
could muster as goodly an army. Our last extract will contain Mr. 
Cooke’s sketch of both, and his general criticism of the style of li- 
terature which followed these political efforts. 


“ The powers of these able men were concentrated in the production of 
a political daily paper, put forth as the organ of the new government, and 
employed to announce their intentions, to defend their policy, and to vi- 
lify their predecessors. ‘The first thirteen numbers were the production of 
the men by whom it had been established; but Swift, whose services had 
been contemptuously rejected by Lord Godolphin, now made himself known 
to Harley: and this minister discovered greater discernment by securing 
so important an ally. ‘The conduct of ‘ ‘The Examiner’ was immediately 
resigned to him. 

‘¢ The appearance of this paper, rendered so important by the eminence 
of the men to whom its articles were ascribed, produced a great effect upon 
the public mind, and called forth a multitude of opponents. The cham- 
pions who stepped forward from the Whig party were not inferior to those 
who had given the challenge. Prior’s paper in the Examiner was answered 
by Addison, in the first number of a rival paper, which he put forward 
under the title of ‘ The Whig Examiner.’ ‘This paper lived only through 
five numbers; it was discontinued in favour of ‘ Manwayring’s Medley,’ 
which immediately followed and became the organ of the opposition party. 

‘“ The excitement, which the contests of these papers occasioned, drew 
within its vortex those more delicate offspring of the periodical press, whose 
light essays were hithertou confined to the reformation of social manners, 
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and the promotion of refinement and taste. The elegance of thought 
and diction which had been cultivated as an attractive garb to the moral 
lesson, was now rendered subservient to more exciting objects; it gave 
dignity and polish to the eulogy of a party, and added pungency to the 
political satire. ‘ The Tatler’ quickly swerved from its appointed course. 
Steele, its editor, who despised the prudence of a placeman, and Ad- 
dison, who had no such tie to restrain him, ventured to match their 
little painted bark against opponents which had been purposely constructed 
for conflict. ‘* The Tatler’ had devoted itself to the service of the ladies ; 
it does not appear that by deviating into politics its conductors considered 
they were violating their professions: but a short time later we find an es- 
sayist deprecating the prevalence of party spirit among his fair readers, 
and marking its power by the whimsical instance, that it had caused the 
Whig and Tory ladies to show their hostility, and avow their party, by 
wearing their patches upon different cheeks. 

‘« This trivial instance may illustrate the strength and universality of 
party hostility during the reign of Anne. : 

“Tt must not however be forgotten, that the influence of the Examiner, 
the Medley, or the Tatler, bore no analogy to that of a modern newspaper. 
Even the assiduous cultivation of style which these organs discover, de- 
notes their readers to have consisted of the aristocracy, the wealthy, 
and the educated; their influence did not penetrate to the lower classes of 
the community. The people were still without education.” —pp. 583—585. 

Our readers, we are satisfied, will by this time have formed, from 
what we have said and shown, no mean idea of Mr. Cooke’s “ His- 
tory of Party.”’ That the present volume has investigated every 
point open to him, to the farthest fair conclusion—that it has 
always given a correct commentary on the facts adduced, or that it 
has overlooked no apparent and potent influences of conduct among 
the magnates of the land, during the turbulent periods described, 
would be too much to say. But that the author has approached 
his subject with as little bias as could be expected of any person 
who treats of public men and measures, and that he has arranged, 
in an intelligible manner, the principal feasible grounds, as furnished 
incidentally, and by scattered fragments in general history, neces- 
sary to the completion of his work, is sufficiently manifest. His 
style, as well as his talent and temper, is to be commended. It is 
manly, perspicuous, and not destitute of richness of phraseology. It 
appears, indeed, to be such as one would expect from a person ca- 
pable of sustained reflection, and habituated to a professional acute- 
ness, at the same time that he courted the graces of literary taste. 
The work, we repeat, deserves to be hailed as belonging to our 
standard literature, and should be in every library that affects to be 
of a diversified and ample character. 
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Art. V.—The Hellenic Kingdom and the Greek Nation. By Joun 
Finuay, Esq. of Lyosha, Honorary Major in the Service of his Majesty 
the King of Greece. London: Murray. 1836. 


In reference to nations as well as individual persons, it is usual 
to hear certain sweeping and wholesale opinions uttered, which in a 
few words are meant and understood to convey a true outline of 
their character. This easy and current mode of speaking and being 
satisfied, has long been exemplified with respect to the Greek 
nation, but never so loudly and generally, as since the commence- 
ment, or rather the termination of the late revolution, when these 
long oppressed people succeeded in throwing off the yoke of their 
cruel masters. Since that period it has been a general usage with 
political spouters, and all those who think themselves wiser than 
their fellow men, or who take delight in finding the fond anticipa- 
tions of generosity frustrated or delayed, to characterize the attempt 
to establish the Hellenic Kingdom upon an independent basis 
among the European nations as a failure, and indeed to go so far as 
to maintain that the Greeks are unworthy, because incapable of ap- 
preciating the blessings of freedom. Even recent travellers have 
generally joined in denouncing these people as a set of the most un- 
principled beings that ever sprung from the human stock. One of 
the last of these dark pictures has been drawn by Major Sir Gren- 
ville Temple, in his late volumes of ‘‘Travels in Greece and 
Turkey’’—an authority which, on most subjects, deservedly stands 
high. It will be seen in our review of that work, in our number for 
October last, that he declares the Greeks, as a nation, are noto- 
rious for treachery, baseness, and crime. He calls them “ rascals, 
robbers, and cut-throats,” saying that they are nothing else—thus 
allowing of no exceptions ; and again, that while the Turk “is an 
honour to the country he inhabits, the Greek is but the dirt of it.” 
Nay, he avows, that “on quitting this little upstart realm, forced 
into existence by the hot-house of the allied powers, I in vain en- 
deavoured to account to myself for the great interest shown by Eu- 
rope to obtain its emancipation from what it has been the fashion 
to call the iron despotism of Turkey.” We, on reading these accu- 
sations, and reflecting on these themes of the gallant Baronet’s sur- 

rise, were of opinion that the wonder must have been still greater, 
had Europe continued unconcerned about the fate of the upstart 
realm in question, and that it required neither ingenuity nor exag- 
geration to show why the sympathy of Christendom, and every en- 
lightened person, should be cherished in behalf of the nation so 
unguardedly characterized as a community of rascals and robbers. 
It never was our intention, however, to deny, that a long and un- 
mitigated cours¢ of oppression, and Mahommedan mockery, could 
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have brooded over a nation, and left it undegraded, mentally and 
morally. At the same time, it never eould be believed by us, that 
a community could exist which consisted of one complete mass of 
corruption, where crime was universal, and where virtue never en- 
tered ; neither could we ever suppose that the Greeks would form 
an exception to the whole family of mankind, if once they were left 
untrammelled by designing strangers, or had the ordinary fair 
treatment of civilized nations. ‘These opinions have been fully con- 
firmed by the sensible, the well-informed, and talented author of 
the pamphlet before us. 

The generality of recent writers concerning the Greeks, have, 
like Sir Grenville Temple, formed their opinions apparently from 
very inadequate grounds for presumable accuracy. They have either 
sojourned but a short time in the country, or more generally judged 
from a slight acquaintance of seaport towns, nautical and trading 
characters, and from the reports of adjoining—very frequently 
Turkish—nations. Our author, however, according to his own un- 
questionable statement, and still more strongly from the familiarity 
which he displays concerning every thing he speaks of, in reference 
to the Greeks, evinces a thorough knowledge of these interesting 
people, in all their relations, external and internal, political, com- 
mercial, social, and domestic. He says, that he has resided long 
in the East, and maintained a long intercourse with the Greeks, and 
that he possesses extensive property in the Hellenic Kingdom. He 
is well entitled, therefore, to speak of the inhabitants of that king- 
dom ; and he at once avows himself as their advocate, against the 
popular prejudices current, without, however, showing any undue 
tendency to the disparagement of the Turks. Unvarnished facts, 
we believe, he details, deducing from them the most natural con- 
clusions ; although in these conclusions—for his work extends to no 
more than a hundred and fifteen pages—he necessarily is brief, and 
must be select. But his brief and select views are remarkably ju- 
dicious, forcible, and luminous. If we are satisfied with the accu- 
racy of his facts, we are still more with his reflections and sug- 
gestions. They are admirably, we may add, demonstrably explained. 
In truth, if possible, they engage the reader’s heart more intensely 
than ever, in behalf of the people who bear the celebrated name so 
often repeated in his pages, and excite new sympathies, and new 
solicitudes concerning them. 

Before presenting to our readers as much as we-can, consistently 
with our limits, of the contents of Major Finlay’s publication, we 
must be excused if once more we recur to Sir Grenville Temple’s 
work ; for in this instance, his words, there can be no doubt, after 
reading the pages before us, hold true. He has unhesitatingly de- 
clared, that the Hellenic Kingdom formed but an apanage for the 
house of Bavaria, under the control of Russia. Now, although our 
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author does not repeat the same words, or pronounce any dictum to 
the same import, the particulars which he states seem to us to af- 
ford the fullest and most unequivocal evidence of the truth of Sir 
Grenville’s opinion. At least, were any conclave of intriguing fo- 
reign statesmen to set their heads to work, how most dexterously they 
might distract the Greek nation, and play into the hands of Russia, 
by constantly keeping the former in a condition that required the in- 
terference of Russian influence and power, surely no means could 
have been more assiduously or successfully employed than those that 
have actually been used. It appears to us, indeed, that whenever 
the Northern Autocrat chooses, he can, among the various stepping- 
stones which he has prepared for his various and distant strides, 
plant his foot upon the classic land of Greece, to the certain ad- 
vancement of his ambitious projects, and the embarrassment of the 
other allied powers. Were it a subject to be merry upon, one might 
well laugh at the curious German game, as represented by our au- 
thor, which the puppets of Russia have, for the last three and a half 
years, been keeping up, in what should by this time have deserved 
the distinctive and independent title of “ the Hellenic Kingdom.” 
Our author, after announcing generally, that the present state 
of the Turkish Empire, and the creation of the Hellenic Kindom, 
have ‘given a certain degree of political importance to the Greek 
nation, and awakened a hope in the breasts of all those who speak 
the Greek language, of being one day united under the same laws, 
institutions, and government—and that this young kingdom 1s 
deeply connected with the political schemes of diplomacy in the 
East, declares the number of those who speak the Greek language, 
and who are closely united by a community of feelings, and of reli- 
gious creed, to be nearly five millions, while that of the Hellenic 
Kingdom is probably not above six hundred and fifty thousand souls. 
The whole of the five millions, however, he asserts, whether residing 
in Russia, Austria, Turkey, or in the land of their fathers, preserve 
a distinct nationality, even although they have passed under the yoke 
of different races of conquerors who have lost theirs, and have their 
hearts fixed upon that land. Since the late revolution, he informs 
us, the greater part of the literary men of talent, and the most 
respected of the Greek clergy, have indeed become citizens of 
Greece, while the wealthy and the enterprising Greeks, residing in 
foreign countries, if their temporal interests are not marred, look to 
the same place as the natural sphere of their existence. Accord- 
ingly, the Hellenic Kingdom possesses an extraordinary means of 
directing the improvement of the political, moral, and religious state 
of the whole nation, wherever scattered ; a vast national power 
thus exists, capable of exerting, or being made to exert, a mighty 
sway, in the affairs of the East, andin European policy. It becomes, 
therefore, a matter of the utmost concern, to ascertain whether the 
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government of the Hellenic Kingdom has, since the declaration of 
its independence, been such as to encourage the consolidation of the 
Greek nation upon its native soil, or the reverse—a consolidation 
which, from the peculiar nationality, the natural vigour, and activity 
of the minds of the people, is capable of effecting extraordinary re- 
sults. ‘The publication now before us, renders it, we fear, a point 
clear beyond all dispute, that for the last three years and a half, the 
treatment of the Hellenic Kingdom, by foreign statesmen into 
whose hands it has been consigned, has been such as to disunite its 
parts, to irritate all who look towards it with patriotic feelings, and 
to bring it to the very brink of the most appalling dangers to itself, 
and of being made the theatre of vast evils to other powers. What 
we have now to subjoin in confirmation of these views, we exclu- 
sively take from Major Finlay’s work ; satisfied that no where else 
more accurate or more interesting statements can be found. 
England has much at stake in connexion with the Greeks ; nor do 
we doubt of the present publication having considerable influence 
among those of our rulers whose duty it is to exercise vigilance to- 
wards our foreign relations. 

The author, in his General Observations upon the Greek Charac- 
ter, confesses, that it is not easy to form an accurate estimate of it. 
He, however, endeavours to describe its prominent features, which, 
he says, are “ extremely different from those generally selected as 
characteristic of the nation in Western Europe.” His outline, if not 
correct, at least possesses the merit of being descriptive of a well 
defined subject. 


* No race of men can carry with them a more distinct identity of cha- 
racter than the Greek. In all the varied circumstances of the Ottoman 
and Russian Empires, whether as crowned slaves on the thrones of Wal- 
lachia, or as starving warriors on the mountains of Maina, a similarity 
of national character stamps them as Greeks. The first feature which 
makes an impression on strangers, is the rapidity with which the Greek, 
of every station, combines and classes his ideas, and refers all his actions 
to the guidance of his mental faculties, whether his mental inclinations 
be virtuous or vicious. The vices, however, of the Greeks, drawn into 
relief by circumstances, have rendered their character an unpopular one, 
and, as usually happens with all unpopular characters, a number of new 
vices have been most unfoundedly attributed to it ; and even some of its 
virtues have been decried as vices. Many of these ascribed vices are 
the mere modifications of circumstances, and by no means inherent fea- 
tures in the national character: they would quickly vanish, if a better 
destiny were opened to the people. 

“ The extreme difficulty of pourtraying, at full length, the Greek cha- 
racter, must be immediately felt by any one who reflects on the varied 
fate of the different portions of this singular people. Let us examine 
the commonest accusation current against the Greeks in the seaports of 
the Mediterranean. The dealers in figs and raisins generally describe the 
Greeks as a race of the rankest cowards. Nay, the whole Frank popu- 
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lation of the Levant* unite at least in this accusation. Yet amidst all the 
warlike tribes who march to battle under the eye of the predestinated 
Turk, the Roumeliot Greek has ever enjoyed the very highest reputation 
for valour. His services are sought for by the Pashas of Europe and 
Asia, and he is placed on a footing with the Arnaout as his equal in cou- 
rage. What, too, but a respect for the courage, as well as a confidence 
in the fidelity of the Greek armatoli, could have induced the Turks to 
preserve this Christian militia for nearly four centuries? Surely on this 
subject few will be inclined to doubt whether the opinion of the Turkish 
officers or the Frank merchants is best entitled to credit. ‘The truth is, 
the falsity of the Fanariot statesmen, and the meanness of the Rayah 
traders are not more proverbial in the East, than the frankness and 
courage of the Roumeliots, or the pride and honesty of the Hydriots. 
The naval islanders, the Mainotes, Suliots, and Roumeliot population are 
all constitutionally brave and habitually warlike. Indeed, the little king- 
dom of Greece can boast, in proportion to its population, not too small, 
but far too large a number of active and daring soldiers, not inferior in 
any warlike quality except discipline, to any troops in Europe; and in 
many of the qualities of the soldier, superior to almost all others. We 
make this assertion with the full conviction, that several European offi- 
cers, who have served with the Greek troops, will readily vouch for its 
accuracy.”’—pp. 12—15. 


In his chapter on the state of the Greeks, prior to the establish- 
ment of the Hellenic Kingdom, the author denies what has often 
been alleged—that they are incapable of tranquillity and industry ; 
and this he does from his own experience. He appeals to every 
competent traveller, in behalf of his assertion, that no rural popula- 
tion in Europe has ever arrived at a higher degree of civil organiza- 
tion, arranged their local governments better, or displayed more 
energy and judgment in the conduct of their municipal concerns, 
than the Greeks. Upon this point we shall afterwards haveto furnish 
a fuller testimony. As to their industry, he instances many of the 
Greek islands, and several districts in the Morea, previous to the 
revolution, as well as several communities of Greeks in the Ottoman 
Empire, at the present day, where there has invariably been pre- 
sented a happy and domestic people. In concluding his desultory 
observations on their national character, the author says— 


“The most prominent features in the character of the Greek under 
every varied change in his lot, are, we think, activity of mind, general 
intelligence, and aptitude to comprehend and receive the mental im- 
pressions of others, inquisitiveness and a love of knowledge, joined 





* «The Franks of the Levant are the descendants of European parents, 
who have lost all the national distinctive qualities of their respective na- 
tions, and formed a peculiar character, without assimilating with the na- 
tions of the East. They forma numerous body in some of the seaports 
and at Pera, and entertain their own peculiar ideas and prejudices.” 
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to a strong desire for personal independence and equality. These feel- 
ings, we think, may be traced in all the provinces where the Greek 
language is spoken, and seem constantly to have exerted their influence 
on the nation. We do not pretend to deny, that many of these feelings 
may, and that some are often misled to evil, but still we doubt not, that 
every candid inquirer will be convinced, that possessing these feelings, 
the Greek must have a national character capable of leading him to the 
highest pitch of mental improvement, and the power of so modelling his 
institutions, that he may not only ensure his moral progress where he has 
already gained political independence, but must obtain also the ameliora- 
tion of his moral and social condition, even where he remains subjected 
tu a foreign yoke.’’—pp. 16, 17. 


A character of this strongly-marked and peculiar kind seems, 
beyond almost any other that can be pictured, to be the most likely 
to run into excesses, when abused by a degrading despotism, or 
when broken loose from its bonds. What amount of extenuation is 
not allowable to a people possessed of the minds and temperaments 
now depicted, and whose nationality is so strong as has already been 
indicated, when all the sufferings occasioned by famine, disease, and 
the sword of foreign oppressors united against them, until, as our 
author declares, the inhabitants of the continent and the Morea were 
reduced to about one third of their original number? There must 
have been, besides their physical energies, moral principles of a 
lofty order, cherished by a people, who, in spite of all these horrors 
and all the destitution they experienced, still remained unsubdued. 
Where has there been, in modern times, an equal loss of property 
and life to what the following account shows ? 


‘“ From the commencement of 1821, to the end of 1832, Greece has 
been deprived of every internal resource. Her commerce, on which 
a population of at least 250,000 souls was directly dependent for subsist- 
ence, was completely annihilated. The commercial navy, which had for- 
merly not only maintained all this multitude, but likewise added annually 
to the national capital, suddenly became a drain on former savings; for 
the whole revenues of the Archipelago did not suffice to pay and provi- 
sion the fleet for a few months every year, without providing any fund 
for purchasing stores and ammunition, or for the necessary repairs of the 
vessels, all which had to be furnished from the former savings of the 
proprietors of theship. The armed population on the continent amounted 
at times to fifty thousand men, and as the labour of most of these was 
withdrawn from agriculture, this immense body had also to be main- 
tained, in great part, from the accumulated capital of the country. In 
the meantime, all the richest plains remained uncultivated, from being 
the seats of war, and exposed to the incursions of the Turkish cavalry. 
It is not, therefore, to be wondered at, that a few years should have 
sufficed to consume the whcle native resources of Greece. The flocks 
and cattle were all consumed for the support of the soldiery, and the 
shepherds became bands of soldiers in order that they might themselves 
eat up their own sheep, and when their own flocks were res a what 
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could they become but bands of robbers? Even with the immense sup- 
plies which Greece received from the Philhellenic committees of Europe 
and America, the revolution seemed not unfrequently to be in some de- 
gree of danger of extinction from the actual starvation of the whole po- 
pulation. Without the Philhellenic supplies, the English loans, and the 
long series of payments made by France to Capodistrias, the whole popu- 
lation of the continent must in the end have emigrated; for, from the 
year 1821 to 1832, Greece imported several months’ subsistence every 
year; and, during this period, the grain and provisions imported have 
been valued at 800,000/. sterling, for which she had no produce to offer in 
return; and it is known that thousands of individuals in Greece have 
passed weeks without tasting bread, living entirely on wild herbs.’”"—pp. 
18—20. 


But then it has been said that, suicidal-like, the Greeks began to 
rob and destroy one another, and that brother was in arms against 
brother. How simple and easy it is for a speculative moralist, a 
warm and comfortable traveller, to write wise sayings and true, when 
not required to exemplify them in his own person! Let all such, 
when ence the Greeks, reflect on our author’s statement. 


‘* The extreme difficulty of finding nourishment for the soldiers, soon 
became one of the greatest sources of the internal disorders which afflicted 
the country during the war. When the greater part of Greece was exhausted, 
the leaders of the troops were compelled either to dispute the possession of 
those provinces which still offered some resources, or by yielding their pos- 
session to others, confess their military skill and power inferior tothat oftheir 
fortunate rival, and disband theirtroops. Emulation once roused, the civil 
war for the maintenance of the troops was soon carried on with as much 
vigour and animosity as the war with the Turks. After civi] war had 
commenced, it was not at all unnatural, that combinations of chiefs, formed 
to seize or secure the possession of particular provinces, should attempt to 
make their tenure more permanent, by striving to render themselves mas- 
ters of the reins of government, and thus become the dispensers amongst 
their own followers of the supplies of provisions which arrived in a con- 
stant stream from the excited feelings of Europe. Let not the unreflect- 
ing fancy, as we have often heard asserted, that these very supplies were 
the real cause of the civil war, or even suppose that they did not tend very 
considerably to alleviate the miseries of Greece. 

“ We believe that the fact of the Greek troops being compelled to con- 
sume more than the annual produce of the country, and the natural in- 
stinct of armed men to help themselves, is quite sufficient to explain the 
commencement of the civil wars in modern Greece; and we believe the cir- 
cumstances in which the country was placed, sufficiently explain the per- 
manence of these disorders, without seeking for any marked tendency to 
these vices in the national character. Can it be regarded as any thing re- 
markable, that the Hydriots, Speziots, Psariots, Cretans, Samiats, Suliots, 
Roumeliots, and Peloponnesians should act as separate tribes, and attack one 
another to secure the means of existence when suffering under the pres- 
sure of famine, and allured by the hope of comparative wealth and power ? 
Is it peculiar to modern Greece, that unprincipled politicians should strive 
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to excite the turbulence of soldiers, in order to serve their own personal 
intrigues: or is it in the Greek revolution for the first time that national 
resources and public wealth have been squandered for party purposes ? Let 
it not, then, be made an especial reproach to the Greek revolution, that it 
is deeply stained with domestic strife; but let the critic who will not exa- 
mine the causes of these vices, point out where the sword has ever been 
drawn in the holiest cause, without all the worst feelings of human nature, 
as well as the noblest, displaying themselves in the struggle, and finding 
the means of augmenting the misfortunes and rousing the passions of man- 
kind—and let him reflect, that no Greek in all their civil wars, even when 
unsuccessful, ever called in the aid of the national enemy.” —pp. 20—25. 


That these people will hereafter seek for other occupations than 
that of war, if the measures of their rulers will permit, the author 
confidently predicts. He goes back to certain periods of tranquil- 


_lity which occurred after the breaking out of the revolutionary war, 


and previous to the arrival of King Otho, when he finds stro 
grounds for the truth of his prediction, and when the elasticity an 
enterprise of the Greek character appear to him to have been sig- 
nally marked. For instance, in the year 1823 there was compara- 
tive peace in the Morea, and during that period, it was supposed 
that more land was cultivated than had been for some years prior 
to the revolution. At another time, during the presidency of Capo- 
distrias, before he placed his policy in direct opposition to the feel- 
ings of the people, there was tranquillity; and although the farmers 
could neither purchase dwelling-houses, gardens, nor vineyards, and 
although the internal trade was subject to a duty of six per cent.— 
still many houses were built on national property, gardens and vine- 
yards were planted, and much land brought into cultivation, and all 
this when there was no guarantee to secure the cultivators in the 
permanent enjoyment of the fruits of their labours. The author, 
in the course of his work, attempts to investigate the causes which 
have chiefly tended to create and perpetuate the energy of national 
character, which he has previously described. From this important 
and instructive portion of these pages we cite a few paragraphs. 


‘“ The effects of the peculiar institutions of the Greeks are quite as re- 
markable, and exercise as extensive an influence on their character, as those 
even of the English. No social feature is more remarkable, and perhaps 
none less agreeable to strangers, than a species of local patriotism, which 
draws a marked line of distinction between the immediate society of which 
each separate community consists. The Greek rarely speaks of his nation, 
yet he speaks continually, and with enthusiasm, of his country—an epithet 
which he applies to his native village. Whether his birth-place be the 
barren mountains of Suli, the ‘rocky islands of Hydra or Psara, or the 
marshes of Missolonghi—still it contains for him every endearing and pa- 
triotic association which other nations find in their more enlarged signifi- 
cation of country. This system of egotism is extended still farther, for the 
Greeks have generally restricted the signification of Christian to a member 
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of their own church, if they do not use it to express their own nationality 
as distinct from the other people and sects of Turkey. 

‘‘ Their common religion and language, and a similar source of oppres- 
sion, whilst they separated the Greeks from their conquerors, kept them 
linked together by these points of friendly contact ; but it was their strong 
local sympathies which alone united their hearts, and which, by making 
every little community stand together and feel as one nan, transmitted to 
the present generation an uncorrupted nationality. When the nobles of 
the Fanar, and the primates of Greece had imbibed all the feelings of eastern 
slaves, and distinguished themselves only by subserviency to their tyrants 
—selling their country to the Turks, and when the Turk condescended to 
trust them, selling him again to the highest bidder amongst the Franks— 
the uncorrupted local attachments of the peasantry bound them together, 
and preserved them true to themselves and tothe national cause. The pa- 
triotism of the higher orders, based on feelings too general and philan- 
thropic for the times, slept for centuries, while that of the lower classes, 
circumscribed in a narrow sphere, was cherished with as much care, and 
yielded as much light during the darkest ages of Greece, as it now does in 
the hour of dawning liberty.”—pp. 33—35. 


The author says, that those Greeks who have been educated in 
the enlightened countries of Europe, complain of this exclusiveness 
and bigotry, and admits that it is often carried to excess. But 
still, to such feelings he attributes much of that constancy which 
enabled so many to die of hunger rather than yield to the enemy, 
so long as their fellow-citizens resisted. This incredibly strong 
attachment to their country, has, he thinks, preserved them to the 
present times, as a distinct nation, in spite of all that has befallen 
them for thousands of years. ‘The preservation of this patriotism he 
also attributes to their system of Communal Administration, called 
their Demogerontias, to which we referred when speaking previously 
of the peculiar character of their local governments. 

_ The extreme simplicity of this system, and the fact that, while it de- 
veloped public opinion, it conferred a power on the popular will, which 
was the chief cause of its long duration, must render it worthy of the at- 
tention of the practical statesman. We have already mentioned, that it 
consisted in the election of one or more of their number by the inhabitants 
of the villages and towns. These Magistrates transacted, in the most 
public manner, the ordinary police, judicial, and financial affairs ; they were 
aided by the priest, and, in financial business, by the leading people of 
the place, while in all difficult cases the heads of families, assembled at 
their meetings before the church, formed a real jury. By this arrange- 
ment, publicity in public affairs was ensured, and public opinion was called 
into operation as a practical check on official conduct in Greece, and its 
beneficial effects were generally felt long before they were known or sus- 
pected in Western Europe. By this means, a high degree of local infor- 
mation was kept alive amongst the people, and feelings of public interest 
were created, which for centuries prevented the Greek villagers from car- 
rying their disputes before the Turkish tribunals. These simple Demo- 
gerontes, or elders of the people, formed a barrier against the progress of 
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the Ottoman power; a moral barrier which has restrained the torrent until, 
its sources having failed, the great lake which it had created is rapidly dis- 
appearing. 

“The circumstance of finding an internal administration of the rural 
districts organized to their hand, proved so convenient to the Turks, that 
they immediately availed themselves of it in their financial operations, and 
having once experienced the facilities it afforded, they became its strenuous 
defenders ; and thus secured to the Greeks the means of preserving their 
nationality at the very moment it seemed irrecoverably destroyed. The 
habits of the Greeks in the executive details of their local business are now 
so firmly fixed, that it isno rash prophecy to declare, that no foreign rulers 
will ever govern the country, who do not base the details of their adminis- 
tration on this institution. An institution which is now established in the 
habits and hearts of all the Greeks so firmly, that it can only be effaced by 
the total demoralization or extinction of the Hellenic race. 

‘In all countries where the system of centralization is adopted, the 
greatest difficulty of government is in the formation of that machinery, and 
of those usages and institutions amongst the people, which afford a gua- 
rantee for the stability of their conduct, and ensure their pursuing a con- 
sistent and uniform line of conduct in carrying into effect the intentions of 
the general government. In the most civilized countries, and with the 
most carefully educated agents, this difficulty is felt; how impossible 
must it be, then, to supply the imperfect and indefinite nature of all admi- 
nistrative legislation, where the distant ramifications of government come 
into immediate contact with the interests of the people in a rude state of 
society, only by means of a prefect’s agent or police officer. Ina rude 
state of society, therefore, where the intricate combinations of law and 
police, arising out of the innumerable exigencies of civilization, are un- 
known, it is probable that no better system of administration has yet been 
discovered than that of the Greek Demogerontias.”—pp. 37—40. 

That such a social organization should be attended by such im- 
portant results, need not appear strange to any one who reflects on 
the foundations of English liberty, and who is acquainted with the 
tythings and hundreds of Saxon times. It was the spirit of the 
Saxon communal administration, which ripened the Norman despo- 
tism into the British constitution. Why may not the national spirit 
of Greece be as well preserved by her Demogerontias, as England 
had hers by her hundreds ? 

By following the author in his details concerning the proceedings 
of the different administrations in Greece since 1832, the ad- 
mirable national character of the people of that country, for energy 
and patriotism, becomes remarkably conspicuous, when measured 
simply by the patience they have evinced, and the progress they 
have made in rising from their ruins, notwithstanding the errors, or 
the sinister designs of their foreign rulers. It seems to us, if the 
facts be accurately stated by Major Finlay, that a total want of all 
system and of all wisdom has been exhibited by these governors, In 
their blundered military, legislative, and financial measures, ever 
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since they set foot on Grecian ground. They seem to have brought 
with them a patchwork of modern philosophy and amended feu- 
dalism, worthy of the most perfect quacks in statescraft which even 
Germany can furnish. One general statement of misgovernment 
may aptly, first of all, be taken from the author. He declares, that 
although the Greeks revere so much all things that are old, and 
though their usages and institutions be the oldest in Europe, yet 
that the foreign employés treat these with neglect, and even with 
contempt ; that they have no knowledge of the customs of the peo- 
ple, and have been, as they still are, with few exceptions, ignorant 
even of the language of the country they govern. In selecting a few 
passages explanatory of the mismanagement—whether ignorantly or 
intentionally exercised on the part of these foreign functionaries, we 
do not say—we may go back to an early part of the pamphlet for our 
first extract. 

“ Three years and a half ago, a numerous body of Bavarian troops, in- 
fantry, cavalry, artillery, and engineers, arrived in Greece, flushed with 
all the fervour of military enthusiasm. Bands of irregular and lawless 
soldiery, a half clad people suffering under the pressure of famine, and a 
country everywhere laid waste,in which a tree or a cottage was no 
where to be seen, offered certainly no very inviting prospect to the new 
rulers. Had the Regency consisted of men more experienced in practi- 
cal affairs, its members would have felt that their foreign troops were 
too numerous and much too expensive for a permanent royal guard ; and 
that they were nut numerous enough nor sufficiently experienced to be 
of any use as a conquering army. The glittering arms of these fine 
troops, and the golden prospects of the high pay, secured by the funds 
which the allied powers had placed at the disposition of the Regency, and 
which they generously lavished on their countrymen, removed the som- 
bre colouring which the future might otherwise have offered. Nothing 
was heard at Nauplia but the sounds of rejoicing. The Greek people, 
delighted with the hopes of tranquillity, and regarding the presence of 
their monarch, as a guarantee for all the advantages of an European 
Government, hailed his arrival with the sincerest joy. The Regency re- 
ceived the homage of the nation, with the assurances of protection, de- 
fence, and civilization. Inafew days Greeks and Bavarians mingled 
together in public festivities, and perfect unity of purpose seemed to per- 
vade Greece. Promises and prophecies were loudly made concerning 
the progress which Greece was soon to make inartsandarms. The 
Genius of Hellas, aided by Teutonic judgment, was expected to create 
a new era; and already visions of another Greek empire, and projects 
for colonizing the east, from the banks of the Iser, floated in the imagi- 
nations of the statesmen who composed or surrounded the Regency. 

“Such was the state of Nauplia in the early days of Count Armans- 
perg’s presidency. Let it be compared with the actual state of Greece, 
now that he is Archchancellor, after two years, at least, of as absolute 
power as generally falls to the lot of a Grand Vizier. What progress has 
Greece yet made in commerce, civil and military organization, and pub- 
lic security? What has the much vaunted Teutonic judgment done 
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for the improvement of Greece? Where are now the visions of the new 
Bavaro-Greek empire, and where the long-cherished project of a Ger- 
man America blooming in the Levant? 

“ During the first days of the Regency, every thing was decided by 
rules and prejudices, imported from Germany ; and the object of the 
Government appeared to be, to assimilate Greece to Bavaria, in the 
shortest possible time. ‘That scheme having failed, the object of the 
present day seems to be, to render it as unlike, what it had become in the 
late attempt, as possible. The inconsiderate conduct of Mr. Maurer, 
during the period he held the direction of the Regency, and the failure 
of General Heideck’s military operations in Maina, and his measures to 
form a foreign mercenary army in Greece, overthrew the moral respect paid 
to the Bavarians on their arrival: while Count Armansperg’s neglect of all 
military system in forming an army has compelled him to entrust the 
suppression of the late rebellion in Acarnania, to bands of irregular sol- 
diery, enrolled for the occasion by the Greek chiefs, whom General 
Heideck’s persecution has rendered the opponents of all organization in 
military affairs. , 

“ The truth is, there never were two people between whom less real 
sympathy can exist, than between the Germans and the Greeks. The 
highest German functionaries in the kingdom, have never appeared to 
take any interest in the internal amelioration of the country, nor, though 
some of them have received salaries equal to the incomes of the ten 
wealthiest landed proprietors in Greece united, have they ever expended 
one dollar in the improvement of the country, from which they have 
drawn this exorbitant pay. Not one of the Bavarians has planted a tree 
or a vineyard, though many of the other foreigners of inferior incomes, 
English, Americans, French, Russians, and Italians, have contributed 
liberally to the ornament and improvement of those parts of Greece which 
they have inhabited. The English do not owe less to the Dutch, who 
accompanied William III., or to the Hanoverians, who attended George 
I. to London, than the Greeks do to the Bavarians who have accompanied 
king Otho. If Greece, therefore, is to form an independent state, and if 
king Otho is to rule a happy and flourishing people, it must be by the 
exertions of the Greeks themselves. Greece must rise or fall by the na- 
tional institutions and national character of the people.” —pp. 6—12. 


We do not know what sort of responsibility attaches to an ‘“ Ho- 
norary Major in the service of his Majesty the King of Greece,” 
which the author announces himself to be ; but certainly the fact 
that he holds that title, and extensive property in the Hellenic King- 
dom, not to speak of his long residence in Eastern parts, is strongly 
presumptive that he declares the truth, with the sole but natural de- 
sign of benefitting the monarch whom he serves, and the country 
where he has a fortune at stake. ‘The reader, we think, — take 
his statements for granted, until an equally authoritative and clear 
contradiction be forthcoming. Let it be borne in mind, at the same 
time, that the author never fails to speak of King Otho in the highest 
verms of approbation, both as regards his public and private virtues. 
But, during his minority, his power was necessarily inconsiderable ; 
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and since that time, it would appear that Count Armansperg, who 
had latterly the sole direction of the Regency, and who, as soon as 
the young monarch assumed the reins of government, was entrusted 
with the formation of a ministry—having nominated himself Arch- 
chancellor of Greece—has continued sole executive minister, and 
thereby rendered “ the prince a pageant and the people nothing.” A 
few samples, first of the conduct of the Regency, and next of this 
Archchancellor, must bring us to the last chapter of the present work. 

The author states, it was expected by the Greeks, when the Re- 
gency of King Otho’s minority was appointed, that it would assem- 
ble a council of state, selected from the most influential men in the 
country, and that a certain number of provincial members would also 
have been appointed by popular election, as a means of ascertaining 
the extent and nature of local feelings and prejudices. It was also 
expected that the re-establishment of all the existing institutions of 
the country would have taken place. These and other popular prin- 
ciples it was fondly anticipated would surely be acted upon; but so 
sweet, says the author, does the possession of absolute power appear 
to all men, that even the distinguished liberals, who constituted the 
Regency, could never lay down one iota of the authority which the 
three allied powers had entrusted to them. It was not, he adds, 
until the conclusion of last year, that the nomination of a body with- 
out even a fair deliberative power—a species of a new Parliament of 
Paris, for registering royal ordinances, under the name of a council 
of state—was established at Athens. 

“A very short period elapsed before it became apparent in Greece, that 
the members of the Regency were more occupied in organizing the 
machinery by which it was to carry on the work to be done, and in pre- 
paring decrees and ordinances, which, by their publication might secure 
the applause of the literary circles of Germany to their scientific details, 
than in investigating by what general principles remedies might be ap- 
plied to the existing evils in Greece. Long instructions to secretaries of 
state and prefects were published in the Government Gazette, where they 
remain to this day a dead letter, or have produced little practical effect 
beyond the waste of an enormous quantity of paper.* Great parts of these 





* « The Greek Gazette contains the following curious ordinances :— 
No. 13, Instructions to the Secretary of State for the royal household and 
foreign affairs. No. 14, Instructions for the department of justice—the 
interior—public instruction—and the finance. No. 15, War and the Ma- 
rine. No.17, The establishment and instructions for Nomarchs, the 
agents by which the system of centralization was to be established. This 
system of Nomarchs is now abolished, but we have not yet seen the in- 
structions for the new agents of the system which is still persisted in. 
No. 24, The establishment of a naval prefecture. We believe no one of 
these laws was ever carried into effect in all its details. However, we 
must not forget, as an apology, that the Greek cabinet has never yet been 
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documents are no way adapted to the state of the country, and they are 
evidently drawn up without a single inquiry having been made into the 
actual state of things. After these laborious efforts of legislation, a few 
ornamental decrees were published, to polish and bring to perfection the 
external appearance of the new state—to imprint on it the most finished 
stamp of European civilization, and blend it harmoniously with the elder 
monarchies of the west. An order of knighthood was established; and 
the colour and form of the uniforms of the civil servants of the state, were 
regulated with infinitely more knowledge of professional detail than gen- 
tlemen usually possess. Ornaments were profusely heaped on the public 
uniforms of individuals whose every-day garments probably required the 
aid even of a domestic tailor. Such were the measures by which three 
eminent German statesmen seem to have thought, that a people, in whom 
the first principles of political freedom and religious liberty were fer- 
menting in the difficult task of organizing the social condition, could be 
permanently governed—the wealth and resources of a new state im- 
proved, and a monarchy consolidated. With these matters, the general 
legislation of the Regency terminated on the 18th of April, 1833, and it 
commenced its labours of detail.”"—pp. 55, 56. 


Certain excellent projects were announced, however. One was 
to form seven great roads to the uttermost ends of the kingdom. 
A road from the Piraeus to Athens has lately been completed, and 
another from Nauplia to Corinth has been carelessly traced —which 
are the only results, as described by the author, of three years’ la- 
bour ; so that at the same rate, it will require 275 years to finish the 
whole. An entire cargo, it is also stated, of pickaxe handles was 
brought from a foreign country to make tools, but these have since 
been used as firewood. A number of other absurd and ridiculous 
measures are named by the author, as anything we have quoted. 
For example— 

* At Patras, the indemnifications promised by Capodistrias, in 1829, in 
tracing the existing town, have not yet been paid; while, in express vio- 
lation of the conditions on which the principal street towards the sea was 
built, the government has lately sold the ground between their front and 
the beach, as building ground. At Athens, it was decided to excavate 
one-half of the town, in order to search for antiquities, though it was 
calculated by a French engineer, that the expense would exceed the ex- 
cavation of Pompeii; and it was said by Professor Kiersch himself, who 
knows something more about Greece and its antiquities than Armans- 
perg, Maurer, Heideck, Abel, and Greiner, that working oxen were more 
wanted, than the bul! of Marathon itself in bronze or marble. The pro- 
prietors of the houses in the district marked out for the purpose of this 
excavation, were for two years prevented from completing them, even 
though some of them were half finished before the plan was adopted. At 
length, however, government suddenly changed its mind, and, without 





composed of members who could all communicate together, by writing 
in a language common to all. 
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any public communication, commenced building a large barrack in the 
middle of the ruins of Hadrian’s library, exactly in the spot where exca- 
vations might perhaps have been attended with some success; and, to 
cure its successors from a wish ever to repeat its own folly, it filled up 
that part of the enclosure near Lord Elgin’s tower, and nearly buried 
the church of the Megalé Panaghia, in which are many antiquities and 
some. very curious paintings, with ten feet of additional rubbish. The 
contrast of this act, with a long decree in the twenty-second number of 
the second volume of the Greek Gazette, on the preservation of antiqui- 
ties, though it may be very amusing to the people of London and Munich, 
is death to the poor sufferers at Athens. 

‘** About this time, a bureau of statistics and political economy was 
made to figure in the newspapers as one of the new institutions of 
Greece; though it has been long since dead of inanition, we may say a 
few words concerning it, as the ordinance establishing it is one of the 
most curious specimens of legislation, de omni scibili, on record in any 
age or country. For instance, the engineer officers of the French expe- 
dition in the Morea had completed an excellent map of the Peloponnesus, 
and the French government had presented Greece with one hundred co- 
pies of this map; yet no allusion is made to its existence, and the decree 
calmly orders this expensive and difficult undertaking to be recommenced, 
in a country which had not been able to procure the plans of a dozen 
petty towns, and all this preparatory only to a special survey of the whole 
kingdom. Clauses are inserted about geology, mines, roads, internal na- 
vigation, and canals!!! The very idea of forming canals in a country 
where most of the rivers are consumed in canals of irrigation, long before 
they reach the sea, proves the exact knowledge of Greece which was at 
this epoch necessary to make a legislator. The extreme breadth of the 
country may be seventy-five miles, and there are at least sixteen moun- 
tains, standing apart, whose heights exceed 6000 feet. In such a country, 
this ordinance orders the under-secretaries of the public economy depart- 
ment to examine, whether it will be less expensive to establish a system 
of canalization, or continue the construction of the roads already decided 
on, which we have already seen it will require 275 years to complete. 
All this really puts us in mind of the story of the Queen of France recom- 
mending the poor to eat pie-crust when bread was dear.”—pp. 67—71. 


It is astonishing that thenation should so peaceably have endured, 
as it has done, men guilty of the follies which our author has de- 
scribed to have been committed by the Regency. But the incom- 
petency of the Cabinet, since the accession to power by the king, 
cannot be better indicated than by the note to the following sen- 
tence, After stating, as we before did, that Count Armansperg 
named himself Archchancellor of Greece, ‘‘ with all the attributes 
of sole executive minister,” it is added— 


“From that day until the present, no complete Greek ministry has 
been formed, no cabinet has been assembled, and the imperfect admini- 
stration has generally consisted of from four to six persons, who commu- 
nicate with the archchancellor’s public office on business—rarely per- 
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sonally with the archchancellor, and almost never with the monarch,” * 
—p. 76. 

The author’s last chapter treats of the actual state of the country, 
and the means to be adopted for its improvement ; but the picture 
is disheartening. Instead of encouraging agricultural industry, 
which is the surest step towards an increasing population, or taking 
the proper means to encourage the existence of proprietors, who 
must precede agricultural enterprise, the very reverse seems to be 
done ; and the fact is, as stated by Major Finlay, that artisans 
and shepherds have already emigrated from liberated Greece. 
Besides— 

“ Great part of the agricultural labourers are not subjects of the new 
state, but natives of Epirus, Thessaly, and the Ionian islands. Many of 
the wealthiest shepherds, and most of the masons and carpenters, are 
Turkish subjects. During the last three years, the labourers and work- 
men in Greece have been earning very high wages, not one quarter of 
which, from their frugal way of living they have consumed in the country 
for food. The other three quarters have been carried out of the country 
by these workmen in their annual visits to their families, and has either 
been spent in their support, in the purchase of clothing, which these work- 
men always bring new from their own country, where it is cheaper than in 
Greece; or, in extending the cultivation, and ameliorating the condition of 
Turkish villages. Out of a capital of twenty millions of drachmas 
(715,000/. sterling), which has been expended at Athens and the Pirzeus, 
it is conjectured that ten millions have, in this way, been withdrawn from 
the national circulation, and have yielded no further profit to the com- 
munity by their expenditure than the annual profit derived by their em- 
ployers. Now if the sum had continued to circulate in the kingdom, by 
being expended in new production, by those who received it as wages, 
it may easily be conceived, how rapidly it must have operated in aug- 
menting the wealth, and improving the resources of the country. 

‘‘The great annual expenditure caused by the location of the popu- 
lation, and the reconstruction of so many towns and villages, has now 
nearly ceased, and the numbers of the foreign workmen being diminished, 
and all their wages having disappeared, what might easily have been anti- 
cipated has now occurred. There is a general stagnation of business.” 
pp. 83—85. 

The author touches upon a number of topics, which closely con- 





*« Tt would really be of no importance if the cabinet met together, as 
things go on. It consists of the following members :— 


Count Armansperg, who speaks . . . . . German, French, no Greek, 

Mr. Frey, cabinet councillor . . . . . ~ German, little French, no Greek. 

General Schwaltz, war . . .. + -« « German, French, no Greek. 

Mr. Rizo, royal household, foreign aftairss ¥ no German, French, Cheesil. 
justice, yeligion, education . 0 fe 

Admiral Kriezi, marine . . . . +. . + ‘wo German, no’ French, Greek, 

Mr, Mausolas, interior . . . - + « German, French, Greek. 


Director of the Finance, for there is no minister German, French, Greek.” 
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cern the welfare of the Greeks, with his accustomed information 
and good sense. We must quote one other danger and subject of 


grievance which these long harassed and interesting people expe- 
rience in what is called their liberated state. 


« There is one subject, however, on which the poor and the rich feel 
alike, and where the deadliest opposition may be created by the smallest 
violation of justice. All feel that the social contract is invaded, the 
first bonds of society rent asunder and the continuance of the union of its 
members rendered dependent on force alone. This crisis in society is 
produced by the deliberate violation of the rights of private property. 
Now that such a systematic violation of the rights of property has taken 
place in Greece, whenever the pettiest interest of the government has 
prompted, is felt and loudly asserted throughout the country. 

“We have instanced the violation of a solemn contract at Patras. In 
the capital, however, direct seizures of property occur daily. If a palace, 
a mint, a printing office, ora stable is to be built, a public nuisance 
established, or a colony founded, the property of private individuals is 
seized without even the formality of informing the proprietors, whose 
very land-marks are thus lost. A plan of the town of Athens was 
adopted by royal ordinance, without the citizens of the town having seen 
it or been consulted on its practicability, let alone utility ; and it was de- 
clared, that government should have the right of appropriating all the 
land therein, indicated as necessary for public buildings, at the rate of 
about 30/. an acre, within six months. Under the guarantee of this royal 
ordinance, many individuals purchased land adjvining the actual town, 
at 150/. to 200/. an acre. Yet government has now, after a lapse of 
nearly three years, annulled the contract, and refuses to take the pieces 
of land then selected, and insists on the right of selecting any piece of 
land suitable for public purposes, at the former price of 30/. an acre. 
Some of the inhabitants, knowing that a foreign consul, whose land had 
been thus taken by government in violation of the contract, had suc- 
ceeded in making a private arrangement with the chancellor, have pro- 
tested against this violation of the right of property, and, though govern- 
ment has more than a year ago completed the buildings on their land, 
have never received one farthing of indemnity to the present hour. The 
late seizure of land belonging to an American religious mission, under 
circumstances of gross injustice,and of a Russian consul general, is now 
likely to bring matters to a crisis, and compel the chancellor to adopt 
some new line of conduct, less at variance with the principles of justice, 
than his former proceedings. Can he, who is said to have shared the 
enthusiastic scheme of making Greece a second America, seriously be- 
lieve, that ‘the country beyond the Atlantic, where now a younger 


Europe flourishes,’ reached her present unexampled pitch of wealth, | 


glory, and happiness, by such principles as he acts on?””—pp. 94—96. 


Is the Hellenic Kingdom then in a hopeless condition? We 
quote the author’s concluding observations; and if they are at- 
tended to, as they ought to be, in the proper quarters, then we say, 
do not despair. 
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‘To conclude, it is our opinion that if the Greek kingdom is to make 
those advances towards prosperity which the state of the country war- 
rants, it can only be done by adopting a completely new system of admi- 
nistration and government—by returning immediately to the native insti- 
tutions of the country, in the administration of the affairs of the villages ; 
by connecting this with the communal system, and putting that system in 
execution ; and by creating some organ for the expression of public opinion, 
in the highest sphere, and on questions of general legislation and adminis- 
tration, whether it be an efficient council of state, or what is far better, a 
legislative assembly. Publicity, however, must be introduced into every 
department of the public administration, in order that foreigners, whether 
they be Bavarians or Fanariotes, may no longer render Greece one exten- 
sive system of private jobbing. ‘There must be budgets and accounts of 
public expenditure regularly published, wherever public money has been 
received, whether in the villages, in the towns, or by the general govern- 
ment. ‘The maxim, hitherto current, that the people exist merely to be 
governed, and that the government alone forms the state, must be laid aside 
altogether. Unless this is done, and done speedily, the cry for a national 
assembly will be very soon irresistible, and the excitement under which the 
assembly itself will meet, will be too great to ensure the adoption of pru- 
dent measures. In some way or other, Greece must obtain a system of 
government in conformity with the usages of civilized Europe, and adapted 
to her own institutions, or her situation as an independent state is impos- 
sible. When sucha system is adopted, however, we have little doubt, that 
the energies of the Greek nation will soon be displayed in the advance- 
ment and prosperity of liberated Greece, and that its progress will soon - 
rival that of the most favoured countries. The active and industrious po- 
pulation of the Hellenic kingdom, may then be sure of exerting a power- 
ful moral influence over the fortunes and happiness of those millions of 
their countrymen who still groan under a foreign yoke. ‘The moral im- 
provement of the Greeks holds out the only rational hope of re-establish- 
ing order amidst the increasing anarchy of the Ottoman empire, and may 
one day secure the union of its population under a system of perfect poli- 
tical equality, a consummation which can alone prevent its subjugation by 
Russia. At all events, the prosperity of the Greek kingdom is the first 
step towards the civilization of the east ; and is, therefore, of more import- 
ance to Europe than it would be from its mere connexion with the repay- 
ment of expended loans, or even than the mere political question of Hel- 
lenic independence would alone make it. The moral condition of several 
millions of mankind, and the ultimate civilization of western Asia, can only 
be advanced and improved by the good government of the subjects of king 
Otho.”—pp. 118—115. 





Arr. VI.—A Country Curate’s Autobiography : or Passages of a Life 
without a Living. 2 vols. London: Smith, Elder,and Co. 1836. 


We generally guess not far amiss, from the title of a book, what is 
the nature of its contents; but in the present case we have been 
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completely at fault, even although we thought of several alternatives. 
It will consist of fictitious sketches, thought we ; or it will be a plain 
unvarnished life, abounding chiefly in religious experiences, and ac- 
counts of a rural pastor’s duties, trials, and comforts. But after 
having read two or three of the first chapters of the work, we felt 
more uncertain regarding its character and purpose, than we had 
before going beyond the title-page. One thing, however, was clear 
beyond all question ; and this was, that whoever bestowed five mi- 
nutes’ attention upon the contents of the book, would perceive that 
the ‘“ Country Curate” could handle his pen with dexterity, and 
clothe whatever thought he wished to utter, whether frivolous or 
important, whether humorous or serious, with language remarkable 
for its propriety and natural beauty. 

We have said that the main purpose of the ‘“‘ Country Curate’s 
Autobiography” became more uncertain the farther we read in the 
the first chapters of the first volume, and we venture to predict that 
the same dubiety will attend the perusal of the same portions of the 
work on the part of our readers ; as they may find from the few ex- 
tracts, which we thus early in our paper introduce. 


‘“*« B——— was one of those fortunate men who, after having pleasantly 
passed the season of undergraduateship, find themselves dignified with the 
immortal honour of a place among wranglers, and gently sliding into the 
importance of a fellowship. I was one of those non-fortunate men, who 
scramble to shore from the wreck of college-life, and think themselves 
happy—‘ post tot nawfragia’—in having lost every thing but themselves. 
But, though thus dissimilar in academic posture, there was a great conge- 
niality and sympathy between us. We had both a rational tinge of romance. 
We were both in love with nature, and liked her the more, the more ex- 
travagant and domineering she appeared. We regarded the artificial parts 
of life as only so many vessels, in which were served the rich and savoury 
viands of sentiment and intellectuality. 

‘* Thus dispused, we sat at breakfast one summer’s morning, not a dozen 
years ago, in the small parlour of an inn on the western shore of Loch 
Lomond. 

*‘ *« How strange,’ said he, ‘that we should have reached this house in 
safety, undrowned and unpiundered, from the opposite shore! Why, that 
fellow’s mountain dew was smooth as honey, but ran deep as Acheron. 
Surely, the enchantress of that cavern must have robbed us of our wits for 
spite |’ 

rae Nay, it was in the way of nature. ’*T'was no landsman’s task to row 
obliquely across that lake; and then, the offspring of the illicit still stole 
too easily upon our worn-out energies. In truth, we were not crimi- 
nally—’ 

wr Oh, no—only in the last stage—sans everything. It was the mere 
effect of drinking fire instead of water; of being in the bowels of the earth 
instead of on her bosom ; and of toasting, with that honest Scotch scoundrel, 
the memory of Rob Roy, Burns, and Sir Walter, instead of paying due at- 
tention to our own.’ 
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«* But, I say, B , how did we ever get down the headlong face of 
that rock, which we climbed with so much difficulty by the light of the 
moon, into our boat again? I have some recollection of being carried by 
our guide.’ 

““* My memory serves me just thus far. You proposed, with more gal- 
lantry than prudence, a health to all the bonnie lassies of Caledonia. Our 
companion, touched with patriotic fire, quickly filled again, gave the honour 
of England, and all her sons and daughters, tippled his glass, and then, 
taking his lamp in one hand, and yourself under the other arm, bade me 
follow.’ ”’—vol. i, pp. 4—6. 


The author had obtained a glance of a beautiful Highland girl, 
who resided in the neighbourhood of Ben Lomond, and soon after- 
wards, on his way to England, and when passing through the streets 
of Edinburgh, beheld her again. He followed her to the house 
which she entered, and then addressed to her the following letter, 
having previously learned her name. 


“« Miss C ll, 

‘ (For the heart, which now endeavours to address you, disdains every 
expression of words by which love and admiration are wont to be conveyed). 
Permit me, by way of introduction, to remind you of the moment in which 
I first beheld you.—That moment was consecrated by a love as warm as 
the circumstances of its birth were sudden and extraordinary; and it is 
in this hour of calm reflection, that I seek to avow to you its continued 
existence. 

“You will remember the appearance of two strangers at your father’s 
door, one evening—a fortnight ago to-morrow. Do you remember the one 
who lingered behind, and, as you stood waiting by that jutting rock to 
which you had conducted them, (like the guardian angel of their route,) 
to see that your instructions were observed, waved a hand to signify as- 
surance of the way ? He it is who now ventures to lay at your feet, at 
once, this declaration of an indomitable love and an offer of his heart and 
affections upon terms which you yourself (should you deign—and oh! you 
will not refuse ?—to accept them,) are besought to impose. 

“ By the providence of an indulgent Disposer of events, I stood on the 
High-bridge, last evening, as you passed with (do I conjecture wrongly ?) 
your sister. I followed you to the house at which I leave this—I learned 
that it was your residence ; and I now wait, at the door of the Episcopal 
Chapel, to receive one word of encouragement, or to be consigned to hope- 
lessness for ever. Be kind, as you are beautiful; and, as you resemble 
those happy beings whose occupation is holy joy, be merciful to 

‘* Your devoted, 
* *__.,”_-vol. i, pp. 27—29. 

After this, who would expect matter of the description we now 
extract ? 


‘¢ While education and habit had made me a churchman, my judgment 
had convinced me that, as far as this age can be compared with that in 
which the Gospel was announced to the world, our establishment, her mi- 
nistry, and her forms of worship, were in accordance (with very few, and 
these not general, exceptions) to the spirit and intentions of Christianity. 
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Dissenters 1 viewed with a perfect indifference, except that I wondered 
how men could differ from what was so palpably desirable, and attributed 
the departure of the multitude from the church to a want of information 
and an innate love of change, connected with that self-important, all-suf- 
ficient disposition to judge for himself, which perhaps characterizes the 
uneducated Englishman.””—vol. i, p. 49. 

“Poor Mother Church! She has enemies both many and mighty; but 
what is this more than we ought to expect? In fact, there is reason, both 
great and well founded, why we should hail the shout of the enemy as a 
token of worth in the establishment they assault ; for, when did that which 
was worthless, or even very bad, ever sustain the shock or opposition of 
the world? The path of virtue is that which is rugged, and it is through 
stormy and deep waters that we bring to our shores the most costly trea- 
sures. Opposition, I cannot but think, is a proof, as strong as our enemies 
can afford, and much stronger than they are willing to admit, of the merits 
of our Established Church ; and that there exists, now that this institution 
of our country is in the most healthy and active operation, such a tide of 
animosity against it, when the same institution, in the by-gone days of 
misuse and corruption, was surrounded by a sluggish pool of indifference, 
is a phenomenon, only to be accounted for by a serious admission of the 
propensity of a depraved nature to deery that which is good, or, at least, 
less evil than the world in which it is planted. Is it not the same in re- 
gard to private individuals? ‘The philanthropist will have many a sneer, 
many an insinuation against the sincerity of his labours, and many a sneak- 
ing surmise of the indirection of his motives; but the barefaced prodigal, 
the worker of public misery, the confirmed drunkard—these men are good 
fellows, their hearts are tn the right place, and every observation upon 
the bad effects of their principles is branded with the opprobrium of ill- 
nature, affected sanctity, or something worse. With these ideas, [ am led 
to view all those things, which are usually considered to be against us, as 
so many arguments in our favour. The sot-disant ‘ increasing number of 
Dissenters,’ especially when we reflect that but few of them are such upon 
grounds of conscience; the rising efforts of Popery taking place in unison 
and co-operation with the secession of Protestarts; the outcry against the 
mere formalities of the Established Church, while at the same time, ‘ Great 
is Diana of the Ephesians !’ resounds from every part of the complaining 
multitude : these I hold to be striking, and the more I reflect, they become 
more convincing, proofs of the improvement of our Church, in spirit and 
practice, in faith and utility, in the internal and external ‘ beauty of holi- 

999 


ness.’ ’’—vol. i, pp. 69—71. 


One sees very little congruity in these extracts, although the 
writer’s liveliness is sufficiently apparent from each of them. ‘The 
opinions contained in the last cited passage, however—which 1s 
remarkable for its bigotry and uncharitable import—most readers 
will expect and desire to see modified and corrected before the work 
terminates ; but whoever does thus favourably anticipate, will find 
himself grievously mistaken, for in so far as the Church Establish- 
ment in England and Ireland is concerned, the ‘‘ Country Curate” 
becomes more intolerant and unreasonable the farther he goes and 
ghe longer he lives. Towards the conclusion of the work, he says— 
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“It is this feeling in which we see the paramount necessity of uphold- 
ing the Protestant establishment in Ireland, as in every part of our do- 
minions, even against a majority of numbers: for, as truth can never 
lose in a comparison with error—veritas non recipit magis ac minus— 
so the raising-up of but one pair of Protestant hands, in defence of purity, 
is sufficient plea for the execution of that power, which belongs to the 
mother Church, in furtherance of the slow (it may be) but (eventually) 
sure work of unadulterated Christianity. Pilate was not ashamed, in the 
face of a vast and angry multitude, to take water and wash his hands of 
the foul stain of the murder of the incarnate Jesus ; nor should any ruler, 
overawed by the array of physical opposition, with a due sense of the 
value of but one immortal soul, fear to exclaim ‘I am innocent of the 
bluod of this just person.’ ”’—vol. ii, pp. 248, 249. 


It is natural to ask, does the author expect that such sentiments 
as these are conducive to instruction, and the peace or improvement 
of society? Yet such is the frequent tenor of this Autobiography. 
Again and again its author asserts, that Roman Catholics, Dis- 
senters of every sect, and Infidels, are banded together, and for 
selfish and unworthy purposes are assailing Episcopacy, which 
he holds to be the only pure and divinely established church in the 
universe. In his patchwork of descriptions and opinions, he treats 
of everything concerning the Church of England; its antiquity, 
ceremonies, discipline, and doctrines, and whatever has been the 
subject of controversy therewith connected, comes under his notice ; 
but, however much delighted by his style and his vivacity, we can- 
not but characterize his spirit, wherever there is room for difference 
of principles or conduct, as unchristian and highly reprehensible. 
The only defects or faults which he perceives to attach to the Es- 
tablishment, concern the curates, their emoluments, and condition ; 
nor can there be any question as to the cleverness and the success 
with which he sets off the difficulties and the disparagements which 
he and his fellow subordinates experience. When we say he, we 
are presuming that the author is really a curate, and that he has 
actually passed through the scenes which he describes. With the 
intent to give greater effect to his pictures, it is at the same time 
quite clear, that his ingenuity has been much exercised in framing 
a fictitious narrative whereupon to hang his lessons, his reflections, 
and arguments—his purpose being to instruct while he amuses. 
We think that thereis room for doubt, as to whether this admixture 
of fiction and reality, in a work which is occupied chiefly with the 
discussion of the gravest subjects, and such as at the present day 
engage the greatest share of the public mind, be the most judicious 
method of conveying useful and lasting impressions. But be this 
as it may, the “ Country Curate’s Autobiography” is sure to be 
much read; and however censurable in regard of its opinions and 
temper, to prove interesting both to churchmen and dissenters. 

There are some other general observations, which, we think, will 
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naturally occur to every unprejudiced reader of these volumes, to 
which we will merely refer, before citing the few passages which we 
have marked as specimens of the work. One is, that the “ Curate’s” 
religion seems to consist far more in a series of refined sentiments, 
than heartfelt experiences. We have doubts even as to his ortho- 
doxy ; and instance his recorded addresses to the young and appa- 
rently dying farmer, who had been a great sinner, as described 
in the twelfth chapter of the first volume. We think that the com- 
fort proclaimed to the remorseful man, was too unguardedly admi- 
nistered. Another remark repeatedly occurred to us, in the perusal 
of these volumes—viz., that although the supposed curate frequently 
speaks of his having been ordained for the ministry, we see not any 
particular grounds in his narrative for believing that he was divinely 
called to it, or rather, that he was really prepared, either as con- 
cerned habits, studies, or attainments, for the sacred calling. With 
these general observations, however, we will now proceed to quote 
a few portions of the work ; not certainly with the view of can- 
vassing religious opinions, or arguing upon ecclesiastical subjects, 
but to afford to our readers a fair sample of a publication, which, 
we believe, will produce a considerable sensation in the public mind. 
The reflections which the following extract contains, are shrewdly 
conceived and happily expressed. 


“It may be questioned, whether the influx of men of fortune to the 
ministerial office be an acquisition to be valued, or an ornament to be 
dispensed with ; and the best evidence may, perhaps, be derived froma 
consideration of the comparative efficiency of the two grades (if I may 
so speak) of clergymen. 

“The poor, to whom the gospel is specially preached, are decidedly 
won by that faithful exercise of duty which a mere competency is so well 
calculated to promote; and the middle classes follow as surely in the 
same path, if we may not add most of the upper ranks, so far as these are 
accessible to the influence of the pastoral office: but, once let the clergy- 
man be known to be actually poor—in plain terms, unable to answer the 
demands upon him for expenses, next to unavoidable if he have a family, 
and gratuities equally indispensable if he be the curate of a parish ; 
and the certain consequence is, that he meets with such altered demean- 
our in these who formerly paid him some marks of respect, encounters 
such efforts of scandal, has such intimations from his creditors in the 
shape of certain repeated accounts of bills delivered, and experiences so 
many proofs (indescribable and, to the layman, unimaginable,) of de- 
clining usefulness, that he must be a man of apostolic energy indeed, if 
he do not yield to the blast, and imbibe a portion of disgust with the bit- 
ter draughts he is compelled to swallow. 

‘On the other hand, the man of fortune, to whose influence the cleri- 
cal distinction is, perhaps, but the least important appendage, having the 
means, and. generally the disposition, to mix with the highest circles, is 
too apt to consign the endearing office of curate to a minister of the other 
grade, and to become, in the eyes of at least the vulgar, and prejudiced, 
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(and these are, perhaps, the most numerous, as they require the most 
anxious attention, in the whole flock,) a being out of the reach of ordi- 
nary men, and identified only with the distinguished few.”—vol. i, pp. 
24, 25. 


We believe, that of one of the many grievances of which curates 
have reason to complain, the extract which we next insert gives a 
faithful, as it is a striking picture. The author is writing toa 
friend, and conveying to him the particulars of his ordination and 
appointment by a clergyman to the office of curate, and says— 


“For the mere nomination on his part, I am to do whatever duty he 
may require, in the said parish, for two years, for nothing; although, in 
the nomination, it is written that lam to have £80 (or is it only £50 ?) 
a-year, a consideration which I readily consented to forego, the statement 
of it being merely pro formd. Had this been all, it were well: but, in 
addition, as an acknowledgment of the boon (for the other is a service 
to the gratuitous discharge of which I aspire) I am to be private tutor to 
five or six of hischildren, girls‘as well as boys. 

“This isa monstrous piece of market-work. And, yet, according to 
our constitution in church and state, every man is compelled to go through 
something of the sort, (except, indeed, you ‘ little kings,’ who enjoy the 
‘pretty things’) unless he be fortunate enough to have that influence in 
his behalf which falls to the lot of only few. I have no kinsman in the 
church, near enough to be actuated by any feeling of partiality towards 
me; and every clergyman, who has a bond fide title at his disposal, has 
some relation (money or blood will make relationship in these bad days) 
for whom his privilege isin store. Can any thing be done to remedy 
this? Perhaps, if the bishop had the charge of appointing curates, in 
rotation from a list of names of all eligible candidates within their re- 
spective dioceses, much that is really self-degrading might be avoided.” 


—vol. i, pp. 54, 55. 


This is not only a“ monstrous piece of market-work,” but it in- 
timates that there is much that is out of joint in the established 
system, besides what concerns the immediate interests of the poor 
curates. But in relation to these hard-working and poorly paid men, 
the author might well thus express himself :— I ask not for af- 
fluence ; but let me, while my equals in talent and pretension are 
housed in comfortable benefices, have the portion of goods which 
my necessities demand ; and let me not, after having ministered to 
the well-fed, well-paid servants of pride and luxury, go home to a 
fire-side, stripped of its fair enjoyments—robbed of its own smiles, 
by the reckless hands of mercenary and ungodly .” The 
blank is left for the reader’s filling up; nor can he experience any 
difficulty in his search for the appropriate name. ; 

The author gives his readers several accurate and curious sketches 
of the modes and subjects of study pursued at Cambridge. Con- 
nected with this subject he describes the duties and the labours of a 
Tutor and those who Read with him during the Long Vacation. 
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“The word reading consists of seven characters, but this business is 
taken in hand by seventy times seven; out of whom, fourjhundred never 
read at all, so as to deserve the name; and few Wranglers, I am persuaded, 
spring from these tours in Wales or Scotland, in Jersey or the Isle of Man, 
or trips to Boulogne-sur-mer or Rotterdam. The intentions of the read- 
ing-men may be very good, and the readiness of the tutors,to do their 
part is beyond dispute; but, who would go into an opera-house to read 
mathematics, or venture upon ’Change with Milton’s Paradise Lost? 
When they get out—young men, commonly, who have been cooped up 
at school or at home, and have just gained, during their sojourn with 
Alma Mater, a sufficient relish for the world to render the eye of parents 
the most wholesome guide during the long vacation of summer months 
—there are the fascinations of a country, selected generally for its beauty 
or fashion; the curiosity of finding out all the peculiarities of the place, 
its inhabitants, its neighbours, and its visitors; there is rowing, whether 
there be water or not, racing, in boats or on horses—all these, anda 
multitude of conceivables, are against the purposes of which the father 
has a very different idea, and which he begins to suspect just when the 
son has written for money, after a lapse of only a third of the time for 
which the good old gentleman had already provided him. 

“With two or three of such reading-men (some parties, under crack- 
men, consist of from six to twelve; and they pay Mr. Wrangler about 
30/. a-piece, besides all expenses)”’* , . —vol.i, pp. 61, 62. 


These must be very pleasant excursions ; but how far such Peri- 
patetics advance in learning is not for us to say. Among some of 
the happiest portions of the work before us, will be found the chap- 
ters which treat of the modes in which the lessons in the English 
Prayer Book should be publicly read, and where the author clearly 
shows the accuracy of the oft repeated idea—that a lesson or a part 
of the Bible well read is nearly as good as a sermon. In one place 
he instances the second chapter of St. Mathew : from his criticisms 
upon the reading of this portion of Scripture we quote a few para- 


graphs. 


“ The common mode of beginning the reading of this chapter is (I am 
persuaded) to stand firmly and to dwell much upon the first word, to 
utter the second with a very suppressed voice, to give the third nearly its 
proper emphasis, to deny this to the fourth, and to clip the fifth, together 
with the preposition following, in our rapidity to arrive at Bethlehem of 
Judea. But, that this mode deprives the words of their natural power 
and leaves the mind of the hearer unmoved by the effect which they convey, 
we can, I think, easily show. Let the ordinary characters be understood 
to attend the word of positive import, the ttalics that of comparatively 
higher import, and the carrrats that of superlatively the highest consi- 
deration. The common mode, then, will stand thus: 

‘*Now when Jesus was born in Bethlehem of Judea. 

But, if what we are endeavouring to do be really worth the doing, let the 
gentle reader consider well what weight such a sentence thus read would 
carry to the mind of the hearer. Nearly none. The words, however, are 
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of the highest scriptural importance ; and we suggest that they would be 
permitted to set forth this importance if read in the following manner : 

‘* Now wHen Jesus was Born tn Bethlehem of Jupea. 

«“ Thus, the now, which is merely a particle of connexion, like the Latin 
autem, or the French or, and really has no meaning at all, is reduced 
to its proper insignificance; while the four words following (and particu- 
larly the first of them, which gives the decided commencement, like a 
leader at the head of his men, to the sacred narrative) have their due im- 
portance restored to them. This emphatic declaration—WwuHeENn JEsus WAS 
BORN—leads the mind, also, to the connexion which it maintains with the 
locality of the Saviour’s incarnation, and, above all, with the prophecies 
which so clearly foretold the event, time, and place. Judea should have an 
additional emphasis, because there was another Bethlehem in the tribe of 
Zebulon. 

“ The following clause, also, is not unworthy of attention ; for it conveys 
a clear allusion to the declaration of the prophet that the sceptre should 
not depart from Judah until the Messiah came. Now Herod was not only 
not of the tribe of Judah, but a furetgner altogether—an Idumean; and, 
consequently, particular stress should fall upon the word Herod; nor 
should the words on each side of it be without more than positive em- 
phasis ;— 

‘“« In the days of Heron the king, — 
for the Messiah being born in the /ast year of Ais reign—before his time 
was over—is a confirmation of the prophecy, the sceptre being justly to be 
considered as riage 4 not having departed, during the first reign of 
foreign dominion. e lose much, if we do not recollect that the very 
word Herod would, if pronounced with due emphasis and in due connex- 
ion with hing, convey to the mind of a Jew something like what a French- 
man may be conceived to understand when told of France in the days of 
Epwarp the king. 

‘‘The remaining part of the verse (let us go through, if so be, with our 
folly) would commonly be read by a school boy, without any partiality, in 
one even strain—‘ behold, there came wise men from the East to Jerusa- 
lem.’ But, a moment’s attention will show that wise requires particular 
emphasis, because it conveys to the mind that these were skilled in the 
knowledge of the prophecies relative to our Saviour’s coming—such know - 
ledge being the only wisdom among the Jews; for, as Dr. Whitby ob- 
serves, ‘ The Jews believed that there were prophets in the kingdom of 
Saba and Arabia, who were of the posterity of Abraham by Keturah; and 
that they taught in the name of God, what they had received in tradition 
from the mouth of Abraham.’ Jerusalem, too, requires considerable 
stress; for it is in opposition to Bethlehem, not in apposition with it, as 
we say, and as it would appear to be if not marked with suitable emphasis. 
The places were six miles apart; and the wise men resorted to the capital, 
for reasons which it cannot be difficult to divine. 

‘** Looking at the fourth verse—* And when he had gathered all the 
chief priests and scribes of the people together, he demanded of them, 
where Christ should be born’—would not the ordinary reader Jay a vast 
weight upon the word demanded, from which he could hardly recever till 
he came with his hammer again to the last word born ? But this is mani- 
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festly improper ; seeing that the former word conveys nothing more than 
what may be collected as the purpose of the king in ‘ gathering all the 
chief priests, &c. together.’ Rather, instead of the common mode,— 

he DEMANDED of them, where Christ should be Born. 
let it be read thus :— 

he demanded of them, wHEert Christ sHouup be born: 
for, what is their answer? ‘In Bethlehem of Judea.’ 

“ Again, in this verse (5th)—‘And they said unto him, In Bethlehem of 
Judea: for thus it is written by the prophet,’—how readily should we rob 
the little word thus of its force, and carry it to prophet, if we did not con- 
sider that the following verse, in which are the words of the prophet, 
hangs upon this thus; and that we ought to read it, pausing after thus, in 
such a manner as to give the following sense :— 

“For it is written by the prophet éhus—* And thou Bethlehem, in the 
land of Juda, art not the least among the princes of Juda: for out of thee 
shall come a Governor, that shall rule my people Israel.’ 

‘‘ Passing to the 8th verse, to read, 

‘And he sent them to BETHLEHEM,’ 
would very likely cause the hearer not to notice that it was in consequence 
of what the chief priests and scribes had told him about a prophecy of 
which he neither knew, nor cared to know, anything, that the king sent 
them to that place. Better, surely, thus :— 

‘ And he sent them to Bethlehem—* ’ 

The royal mandate, in this verse, might be read, with good effect, in such 
a manner as to convey, if possible, the craft of that o/d fox; and, if it 
could have been brought to the stage, Kean would have given it a stirring 
power. But, though the gravity of the desk would not permit the scowl, 
the affected urbanity, or the lying, designing barefacedness of the passage, 
much might be done; and, if any improvement can be suggested by the 
following, the writer of this will be too happy :— 

«“¢ And said, Go—and search pinicentLy—for the young child; and— 
when ye have found him (these words ina rapid style of indifference) 
bring—mr—word again, that /—may come and worsuiP him also,’ 

‘In the 11th (despite of what Johnson has done) I would put the 
accent upon the second syllable of frankincence. 

“In the 12th, ‘ And being warned of God in a dream, that they should 
not return to Herod, they departed into their own country another way,’ 
surely, the emphasis (after the intimation of the interference of God, 
which, I need hardly observe, should be read with clear and distinct 
gravity) is divided between not return to Herod and another way. After 
the direction to flee into Egypt, given by the angel to Joseph, in the 13th, 
no one would deem it advisable to lay a stress upon Egypt in the 14th. 
‘And was there’ is in reference to the angel’s instruction above—‘ And be 
thou there ;’ and ought, of course, to be read accordingly. 








*« Krempli gratia, a dialogue between A. and B. 
A. What’s to be done this week, B. ? 

B. Well, I don’t know— its York festival, is it not? 
A. Right, B—, and let us co to York.” 
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‘In the 16th, a nice sense of propriety might be discovered by reading 
so as to let ‘ all the children’ be carried, through the intervening ‘ that 
were in Bethlehem, and in all the coasts thereof,’ to ‘ from two years old 
and under.’ 

“In the 18th, every body knows the meaning of ‘ because they are not,’ 
that it is not, ‘ because they are not comforted,’ but ‘ because they are not 


(in existence),’ the tyrannical monster having ordered them to be slain.” 
—vol., i, pp. 80-—86. 


This mode of scrutinizing the /essons merits attention, and may 
be pursued to a wide extent by every person, whether ministering 
at the altar, or exercising the modulations and emphasis of the 
voice in the closet. Our ‘‘ Curate” can be shrewd and sensible 
on any subject, and evidently speaks from experience or close ob- 


servation, joined to his usual acuteness, in the passage we now 
insert. 


“ While ‘in want of a curacy,’ I was informed of ‘a situation’ in 
which the duties of an absentee were to be performed in a village of one 
of the next counties, for a guinea and a half per week, and the privilege 
of residing in the Rectory-house. I applied and was appointed. 

“ The honour of personating a Rector was not to be denied; and I now 
remember the glow of self-importance, if you like, but it was that better 
sort, which fills the breast with gratitude, and makes it beat high with 
noble purposes—which animated my steps as I walked into that pretty 
parsonage, beneath the salute of a cold-looking, middle-aged housekeeper, 
whose attentions to me and my wants were something like those which 
the grandees:of a city may be supposed to pay to their official prefect. 
They were paid to an office at least next akin to that of her own master: 
and though while she remembered that I was only a Curate, she might 
say within herself,‘ Poor soul! I reckon he’s somebody's bairn,’ her 
demeanour was decidedly that of an inferior. 

“ Here things went on well. I found a little library at my service; 
and, as I entered in the winter, the opening spring cheered me with those 
promises which are the more gladly embraced because they never fail of 
being fulfilled. Come frost, come snow, come cutting winds, still, in 
due time, the fields are verdant, and the summer woods wave on high. I 
remember to have thought something of myself when, in college rooms, 
I sported my oak, stirred my fire, and drew my table to the sacred hearth; 
but I seemed now to havea house of my own; and when I returned 
from my morning walk of duty or of pleasure, or of both, I rubbed my 
hands with an involuntary feeling of delight, as I sat down to the repast 
prepared for me. 

** So fully, indeed, did my affairs impress me with the idea of domus, 
that the placens uzor fell naturally into my mind. I had long and soli- 
tary evenings; the supply of my wants seemed hardly to warrant the 
ceremony of answering the bell, and I, therefore, felt the more satis- 
factorily that it was not good for me to be alone. Now and then, a 
parishioner would be prevailed upon to come in and talk of horses, corn 
etid genus omne; but, then, such was a kind of society which made the 
lack of it more striking. He would ask, with a mysterious air, the price 
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of the wine I gave him, or enter into some reckonings about the pecu- 
niary part of my engagement; and, indeed, I could see that the house- 
keeper felt some scorn when she beheld, certainly not her better, exalted 
to a seat in the dining-room.”—vol. i, pp. 88—90. 


We do not attempt to follow or give a summary of the “ Curate’s” 
life, but it may be gratifying to learn, that after various turns and 
disappointments, he was at length yoked for better and for worse 
to the Highland Beauty, before mentioned, who in due time brought 
him such a family as the poor very frequently are blessed with. 
Like his humble brethren, he was therefore obliged to eke out his 
regular income by other employments than that immediately indi- 
cated by his profession, such as by having pupils, by gardening, 
and sometimes writing books. We really believe, that by the pre- 
sent production he will add not merely to his fame, wherever the 
writer’s identity is known, but also to the weight of his purse. The 
following extract, besides other disclosures concerning the church, 
shows the negative difficulties which poor curates have to struggle 
with, even in the case of authorship. 


*T have been some years in my present residence, and yet I am not 
upon friendly terms with any one of my clerical brethren. I don’t know 
three, even upon speaking terms; and yet there are fifty within ten 
miles. There are ‘saints,’ enthusiasts, zealots; but, some of them are 
Hons., and some are Dons ; some have married wives with money and 
are very genteel; some are allied to titles and hold family livings; but I 
am poor, married to a poor woman, and come of a poor (albeit, a highly 
respectable and ancient) family. There are fox-hunters and fortune- 
hunters; but as I always despised the pursuit of the one, so haveI no 
relish for the chase of the other ; and am, moreover, only a curate. There 
are old men and young men, high-born and low-born; but 1 have nothing 
to do with them. We might be, respectively, the ministers cf all the 
religions under the sun, and, as far as I am concerned, no farther removed 
from active brotherly love. 

* Now the evil of all this, to any one individually, it would perhaps be 
difficult to find; but, who sees not the evil to the church—if it be right 
to call that evil which is not good? What a glorious banner would it be 
upon the battlements of our strong-hold, if we could really inscribe the 
word brotherly-love in the eyes of the dissenters! What dismay would 
seize on their distracted bands, if the clergy of a district were bound 
hand-in-hand, and, by their intercourse, encouraged one another in the 
performance of their arduous duties ! 

** But, there is much positive evil. The rich clergy do not hang to the 
poor, and the lynx-eyed people see it: the poor clergy are despised, and 
the people borrow the idea. Why despised? Because they are unno- 
ticed. Why not hang to them? Because they never come near them in 
their humbler abodes—because they do not know them. Why! the 
clergy of a diocese ought to be the children of one family; and the bishop 
—alas! this calls to mind another sore—as their ‘ father’ indeed. 

“Tt is surely a bad and queer excuse, to say that, perhaps, the calls of 
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the one might not be acceptable to the other class. If there be a clergy- 
man ashamed, before a brother, of his noble poverty; or, on the other 
hand, one elated with worldly greatness, he can have but little of the 
spirit which ought to inspire his thoughts and actions. Let them come 
and see us, not for our sake, but for the sake of those entrusted to uur care ; 
and we promise them that, if they will excuse our littleness, their neigh- 
ing steeds and polished carriage shall stand at our door without being 
coveted, or they may walk away, as great in their own, and much greater 
in our estimation than before. 

“ But, the bishop?—Well, I must say all; because the good of my 
country is the prize which even this little book aspires to. 

“Hampered in circumstances, and dreading the extremities of. legal 
persecution, I wrote a series of sermons, with a view of publishing by 
subscription. What more natural than that I should desire the counte- 
nance of the bishop over me? What more excusable than that I should 
also presume to ask for it? But, however, before I proceeded upon these 
impulses, it appeared advisable to seek the recommendation of that bishop 
of whom mention was made in the early part of this work; and the 
rather, because I yet considered that I had aclaim upon his kindness. 
With wonted courtesy, he complied, provided that my own diocesan sanc- 
tioned the proceeding ; but my own diocesan pithily replied, that he had 
never given his sanction to works on divinity since his elevation to the 
episcopal dignity, and declined. I then renewed my petition, upon the 
score of the other bishop’s provisional compliance, with all the tact and 
deference which I could invent; but my letter—my petition—my prayer 
—remains unnoticed to this day. 

“Thus left with but one string to my bow, I returned to my former 
diocesan—him at whose hands I received both orders. I wrote to him, 
explaining all the circumstances, and begging, nevertheless, to be allowed 
the privilege of placing his name at the head of fmy list. But the string 
went and the bow was broken. I was in London, partly for the purpose 
of setting my work off, when my wife sent me this bishop’s answer in 
the negative, written by his secretary (either his son or his daughter), 
with all the manceuvring and generalship of Scrub in the Stratagem. 

“ Now, all this is not as it ought to be. The bishops must be paternal 
in their regard for the inferior clergy—the inferior clergy must be fra- 
ternal in their regard for each other; or the church, 1F it fall—fall when 
it may—will be found to have had this mortal wound in its vitals—the 
want of unity—the house, if not divided against itself, not well cemented 
together. Depend upon it, the real enemies to the church are to be found 
among its pledged supporters.’’—vol. i, pp. 214—218. 


In explaining the word hireling, as applied to the inferior clergy, 
the author says, that such a being means ‘‘a gentleman of educa- 
tion, who receives from fifty to eighty pounds a-year for the occu- 
pation of his time and talents.”” A deputy-curate “ denotes one. 


who is paid so liberally that he is able to make the appearance and 
keep up the character of the curate whose place he supplies, whose 
services he performs, and whose importance he ought to sustain.” 
These and many other distinctions in the rank of the ministers of 
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the Establishment, have long been thought pregnant with evil to 
Christianity, as well as unreasonable conditions in respect of the 
inferior labourers. 

We have already alluded to the author’s intolerant temper, and 
given a specimen of its rigour. One or two paragraphs from the 
very many which breathe this apinit, we now select, only, with re- 
gard to them, requesting the reader to consider, how far they are in 
accordance with the charity which every professing Christian should 
cherish. 

“The apostasies, which belong to those who shift their sails to every 
wind of doctrine, and go from conventicle to conventicle, without any 
concern for the matter of doctrine so that it be but some departure 
(though only in appearance) from the established worship of the Church, 
are not without a considerable share of our pity and regret. But they 
are nearly powerless in their effects,as engines of mischief; and may, 
perhaps, owing to the glaring inconsistency which distinguishes them, be 
considered, if division and separation must needs be, as rather advanta- 
geous to the interests of the establishment. 

“ But, as if to show that Apostasy, as well as Dissent, are, for the most 
part, merely the effects of an insubordinate spirit, it is remarkable that 
they generally run through, and in, families. ‘The head of a household 
becomes illumined with some new light, which he cannot but represent 
as light of a spiritual kind; but yet the effect of itis as if it were material 
light: all his family quickly fall into the conception of it, and, as if the 
Jigure, by which our Lord explained the necessity of letting our light 
shine before men, were the original or real image, all become converts, 
and the enthusiasm extends itself, most probably, through some genera- 
tions. Lam not aware of any authority for supposing this the usual 
way of the Spirit of Truth; but I am aware that John, even in his time, 
thought it necessary to give the following warning to the Christians of 
his day : ‘ Beloved, believe not every spirit, but try the spirits whether 
they are of God: because many false prophets are gone out into the 


world.’ ”*—vol. ii, pp. 114, 115. 


Is it strange that children should follow their parents? or that a 
household should be swayed by the opinion and practices of the 
head of the house? The curiosity of the case surely chiefly attaches to 
the other side of the alternative. We fear, that had our “ Country 
Curate” the power, he would be a fell persecutor. We ask, if the 
circumstances about the poor widow, described in the next passage 
we cite, be fabulous or true? But although true, does the author 
serve any good purpose—does he fairly fasten upon a single instance 
of hard-heartedness, when characterizing a large body of persons ? 


“ But, though I abstain, in my public capacity, from all censure or re- 
monstrance which would glance upon any person or party, I am not going, 
tn this place, to compromise the matter by any such servility as that which 
I am sorry to notice in the conclustons of many sensible and well-meant 
publications. It seems to be the fashion of the day, this concession ; but 
there is a point at which even harmony and concord become criminal. Let 
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every man worship God according to the dictates of his own conscience, 
without let, hindrance or molestation ; but let it not be thought to bea 
duty to give the right hand of fellowshtp to even the man we may meet 
in the dark, with the means of our destruction, or to those who, if they had 
the means, would turn us out of our homes, and bid us, with our wives and 
families, subsist on the tender mercies of the cruel and ungodly. I am not 
going to make any apologies for the excitement of feelings or the fervour of 
language—not upon the rule that, as we obtain nothing of this sort from 
them, so neither should they of us—for this, indeed, would be a great con- 
cession in itself; but—because I am fully purposed not to commit myself 
beyond bounds which I can clearly vindicate for my own. 

“ Thus, however, yielding to the humour of circumstances uncontrolla- 
ble, fierce, menacing, and hardened by a sense of their own injustice, my 
life was rendered one of peace and contentment. I am poor, and the people 
see it (as Cobbett says): hence the miller and the brewer’s man hail me 
with a nod ; and my own late servant passes me with the same hind at- 
tention. But, I am thankful; and, if paying one’s way be a recommen- 
dation, endeavour to be honest: hence, though the Dissenters know good 
manners, the churchmen only practise them, and I am honoured with a greet- 
ing, somewhat more respectful on their part. The others have got an idea 
of mortifying, as they say, not themselves, but their fellow-creatures; but 
the mortification, if not their own, is so far ours only as to tell of what 
manner of spirit they are. 

‘* But I had peace and contentment at home, in the resources which my 
wife and children, my books and study, my garden and my own little con- 
trivances, (therein, at least, unmolested) my pens and ink, and, over all, 
my Bible daily laid before me. At one time, my spirit rose, and indignation 
warmed my cheeks, when I heard my cause, and even myself, maligned : 
but, now, I have learned to bear, even. without any troublesome emotion, 
the things which are against us, and to rest satisfied that if ever it should 
be our lot to do all the good within our scope, our heavenly Master will 
be merciful in the judgment of our service ‘ in the cloudy and dark day.’ 

‘* Even while writing the last sentence, I have been called from this vain 
work to one which He, in his mercy and wonderful condescension, has 
given even me to do. A widow with three orphan children, houseless, 
friendless, pennyless, almost without clothing, comes to ask for baptism in 
behalf of her infant at the breast. The parish overseer (of course a Dis- 
senter) has turned her from his door, and with much difficulty she has pro- 
cured a ticket for this night’s lodging ; but no more—no food. ‘ This is 
her story’—is it my business to question the truth of it? ‘ May she not 
have practised the same in every parish where she could find a clergy- 
man ?’—‘ Who art thou, O man, that judgest another ?’ Surely, her case 
must, indeed, be deplorable, to drive her forth in the cold of January, to 
practise such devices, if we admit, even, all that could be alleged against 
her.”’—vol. ii, pp. 186—139. : 


The “ Curate” labours hard to prove, that an unbroken succes- 
sion of ministers from the apostles serve in the English church, 
We do not say anything about the truth of the statement, but we 
confidently declare, that, if it be true, he has not made it manifest 
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by his account ; and that the result of the whole of his declamation 
on this point is pure assumption and assertion. He falls foul of 
many other churches in his zeal for episcopacy. Not only do the 
Dissenters of all classes, and the Presbyterians and the Roman Ca- 
tholics, receive a thrashing at his hands, but he wages war against 
the Greek church in a sweeping style. But we need not follow him 
to Russia for specimens of his controversial rancour. It will be 
sufficient if we travel only to Ireland, or adduce Mr. O’Connell. 


* Nor need we apprehend that the spirit of Christianity lies dormant in 
our Jand, when we read, in such a letter as that of Mr. O’Connell to the 
electors of Westminster, the following admission—an admission, in which, 
every candid man will allow us to make those substitutions, which shall 
be added, parenthetically, as the occasions present themselves. 

«The Tories’ (this is the name given by the opposite party to the 
Conservatives—that class which is eminently favourable to the con- 
tinuance and necessary increase and amendment of the Church of England 
and Ireland) ‘ are most formidable. Power, bribery, corruption, intimida- 
tion, trickery, and deceit, complicated and extensive beyond former pre- 
cedent ;—the smiles of courtly favour, the blandishments of the titled and 
the wealthy—energy, combination, activity, a talented but most unprinci- 
pled press—every thing under heaven put into motion to conquer Ene- 
LAND —as Colonel Napier has it—and to regain from the British people 
that portion of political power which the reform bill has conceded to the 
nation. 

“* At such a moment as this, when the evil principle of Toryism’ 
(Church-ism, or, rather Establishment-tsm) ‘is struggling, by the most 
foul but potent means, to regain its old tyranny’ (influence )—‘at such a 
moment as this, when nothing but the undiminished combination of re- 
formers of all classes’ (Papists, Dissenters, Infidels,) ‘ can save the people 
of Great Britain, and especially of Ireland, from the prospect of a civil 
war, as the only mode of establishing popular rights on an irreversible 
basis—at such a moment as this, the man who, ranking himself with re- 
formers’ (see above), ‘ and bearing the colours of the people, artfully avails 
himself of any pretext’ (duty according to conscience) ‘to introduce dis- 
cord and dissension into the ranks of the reformers’ (see above), ‘is an 
enemy who ought be denounced, and a wretched deserter, who ought to 
be drummed out of our camp. 

‘««¢ At this moment, when the active and bitter’ (conscientious) ‘ hostili- 
ty’ (speaking-out) ‘ of the Tories’ (conservative friends of the Church) ‘ is 
arrayed in such formidable strength against the rights and liberties’ (licen- 
tiousness and insubordination) ‘ of the English’ (Irish) ‘ people, what has 
been the conduct of the Radical Reformers’ (thorough-paced adherents to 
Popery, Dissent, or Infidelity ?)—(London papers, Dec. 22, 1835).”—vol. 
li, pp. 141—143. 


But, perhaps, the most puerile and prejudiced portion of this 
Autobiography is to be found in the chapter which treats of the 
comparative merits and claims of the clergy of the Establishment, 
and the ministers of dissent; and this comparison he pursues 
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with reference, first, to human learning, and, ene as regards 
the question whether the latter be called to the sacred office. Our 
last extract shall be from this offensive chapter. 

“ Thus the Church of England—having derived her bishops from a con- 
tinued succession from the Apostles, who, as we see, were fully invested 
with the Spirit of the Lord; having a clergy ordained and appointed to 
the ministry by an authority thus derived from the Divine fountain; and 
being consistent with the Scripture in the means of thus continuing the 
great work of the Church—is a portion of the Apostolical Church. But 
it were a mere assertion to say that dissenting ministers have been thus 
sent. If there be such a thing as truth in existence, this would be in 
direct opposition to it. ‘No man taketh this honour unto himself, but he 
that is called of God, as was Aaron’—was said, strictly, of the high-priest- 
hood of the Jews, but, by comparison, of the ministry of Christ, who has 
for ever delegated to the ministry of His Church that power with which 
he was sent into the world. ; 

“ Thus, our Church does not refuse communion with any other Chris- 
tian Church of this apostolical order—not even with the corrupt and idola- 
trous Church of Rome: her ministers are received into our Church with- 
out any new ordination, and their participation in our eucharist is the only 
act of conversion. For, as Peter lost not his apostleship by a denial of 
his Master, or as Judas, not before his death, was removed from the rank 
of an apostle; so neither can any man, or heresy, or church, thus incor- 
porated with the divine origin of Christianity, forfeit its apestolical cha- 
racter except with its existence. That which has gone forth from the lips 
of immutable and everlasting Truth cannot be reversed or annulled, save 
by the destruction of the body. 

“ Thus, also, when it was thought to have in America an episcopal, or 
apostolical, church, never did the people dream of making bishops (and . 
without these there could be no ministry) ; but determined on applying to 
the Church of England. And our colonial establishments are thus pre- 
served in the unity of the Church, under one Head and Lord of all— the 
Shepherd and Bishop of our souls.’ ”’—vol. ii, pp. 127—129. 


These and similar sentiments are much more likely to irritate 
than win dissenters ; and, indeed, are calculated far more to injure 
the church than the cause of dissent. We are sorry that a writer 
of such talents and accomplishments, as the author manifestly is, 
should have disfigured his pages with such bigotry. But although 
we anticipate that his work will excite considerable attention in the 
religious world, we do not see that, on the subjects of controversy, 
much difficulty will be experienced in answering his arguments, or 
injustice in ridiculing his assumptions. 





Art. VIL—An Essay on the Nature, the End, and the Means of Imitation 
tn the Fine Arts. Translated from the French of M. Quatremére de 
Quincy. By J.C. Kent. London: Smith, Elder,andCo. 1837. 


Tue main object of this Essay, is first to unfold a universal prin- 
ciple or theory, whereby the true nature of imitation as applied in 
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the fine arts may be determined ; secondly, to ascertain the ends ; 
and, thirdly, the means of this imitation. In the course of his de- 
velopment of the standard of art and right criticism, which the 
author has a good right to regard as original and comprehensive, 
he employs no small share of metaphysical and abstract reasonings. 
His style and matter are far more argumentative and philosophic, 
than ornate or brilliant. He addresses himself far oftener to the 
understanding than to the imagination ; as indeed his theory neces- 
sarily requires, inasmuch as his principal positions are explainable 
only or chiefly by a due appreciation of the province and the duties of 
the judgment and reasoning faculties as applied to the process of 
the imitation supposed. But all this he has done with a closeness 
of argument, ot such a varied power of illustration, that every 
reader, whether previously familiar with discussions on similar 
topics or not, must be convinced, could only be at the command of 
one who is master of the subject in all its bearings. 

De Quincy has long enjoyed a European reputation, although, in 
consequence of the present work having remained untranslated into 
the English language, fewer persons in this country have become 
acquainted with its merits than on the continent. He is a member 
of the Institute of Paris, and holds also the office of Perpetual 
Secretary to the Academy of Fine Arts. His talents as an ar- 
chitect and sculptor, and the value of the numerous learned works 
which he has written, have secured for him these eminent stations 
and the wide-spread celebrity we have stated. With regard to the 
present work, the translator says in a note, that it is the result of 
the mental labour and experience of more than eighteen years ; its 

rough materials and model having appeared so far back as the be- 
ginning of that date, in a periodical work, called Les Archives Lit- 
teraires. With the view of publishing the merits of a performance 
so original and matured, as far as our influence can reach, we now 
glance at some of the arguments and illustrations by which it 
seems to us to establish the accuracy of the general principles in- 
volved by his theory on the subject of *‘ Imitation in the Fine 
Arts.” Of one thing we are satisfied—that whoever peruses care- 
fully or consecutively the chapters of his book, will admit, that the 
writer of it has made good his answer, when he says, to the question 
of him who has asked what good end such a theory as has been 
propounded and defended will serve ?—*. I think that the beautiful 
works of art have rather given birth to theories, than theories to 
beautiful works. But,” he adds, “ there exist also theories which 
are, in their kind, beautiful works,’ and from which many derive 
pleasure. Thus it were not more fitting to ask of what use is the 
art of poetry, than of what use is a poem.” 

De Quincy’s fundamental principle, when treating of the nature 
of imitation in the fine arts, and when expressed in its most con- 
densed form, declares that it is to produce the resemblance of a 
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thing, but in some other thing which becomes the image of it. 
That is to say, not such a Hts «ini as nature presents in her or- 
ganic productions, as in the similarity between one ear of corn and 
another—nor such as mechanical repetitions do in manufactories— 
because in these cases the object being rendered conformable to its 
model, does in fact announce to all what it is, or rather, what it is 
not. This kind of identity, which is the cause of the spectator not 
knowing the one object from the other, is what the imitation of the 
fine arts ought especially not to aim at. Yet resemblance is a ne- 
cessary condition of imitation in this latter case ; but it consists by 
means of an zmage. Now, an imageis nothing more nor less than 
an appearance of the object represented ; while there is between the 
object and its appearance, all the difference that separates that 
which truly is from that which appears to be; thus the image 
can only furnish an incomplete resemblance of the object imitated 
—in other words, it is limited to certain of its parts and its pro- 
perties. 


* On these conditions rest the merit and pleasure of imitative re- 
semblance. 

‘‘ The merit, because, in fulfilling these, as we have seen, lies both the 
difficulty of the art, and its success, which consists in so ordering things 
that we shall not have cause either to complain of, or to discover what is 
wanting to the imitation in order to render it complete, and to appear 
reality. 

“ The pleasure, because it is always from our knowing the want of 
reality in the image, that the faculties of comparing and judging are called 
into action, for which, without this knowledge, there would be no oc- 
casion. 

“ If imitative resemblance in the fine arts can only be a partial and fic- 
tious resemblance of the object imitated, and if it can only be produced 
with and by means of elements distinct from the elements of that object, 
it must be acknowledged that the conditions of imitation, far from being 
the result of a system, are only facts observed in and drawn from the 
“nature of things. Hence it will assuredly follow, that every image, or 
every work of the fine arts, will more or less contradict the nature of imi- 
tation, in proportion as the artist has aimed more or less at producing the 
effect of identical repetition, or real similarity.”—pp. 21, 22. 


The above is a short summary of the author’s account of his 
fundamental principle, which he describes in a vast variety of ways, 
and buttresses by an equally redundant power of illustration. In 
this procedure, he applies his theory to each of the fine arts, con- 
sidered individually. But he previously enters his caveat against 
two grand sources of error, which, he says, constantly tend to vi- 
tiate, in its very elements, that imitation which is proper in the 
fine arts, to destroy its beauty, and nullify its means of pleasing. 
The former of these, consists in the endeavour to augment the re- 
sources and the effect of the species of imitation proper to one of 
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the arts in particular, by the addition of those proper to the imi- 
tation of another art. ‘The latter tends to deprive every art, as 
much as possible, of that part of its fictious and conventional nature 
which makes it appear art, by substituting a spurious fidelity and 
similarity, by means of identity, for resemblance by means of an 
image. To give one illustration of some of the limits which sepa- 
rate individual arts, the writer selects the two most nearly ap- 
proaching one another—painting and sculpture— 


“ Both having for their object the imitation of bodies, and both being 
addressed to the same organ, that of sight. Now what have these in com- 
mon? The one represents bodies by their colour, and the other by the re- 
fief of their forms. Nevertheless, the model which serves for both, unites 
relief and colour, and these two are blended so intimately together, that 
they can be divided only in thought. 

‘** Without any exception, that art which employs colour, cannot aspire 
to relief; nor can that which appropriates to itself relief aim at truth of 
colouring. What then is it that prevents these two from uniting? Many 
moral reasons may be given; but I will instance one wholly material or 
technical. 

“ It is this: that provided colour could be applied to the figure of the 
statuary, the colouring would no longer be that of the painter. For if the 
attempt were made, even with the utmost skill, to lay on the sculptured 
head the tints of the coloured one, the elements of both would be opposed 
to each other. The colouring of a picture is only such ia painting: let it 
be removed from the canvass, and it loses every thing, in losing the fic- 
titious atmosphere, which is the condition of its effect. Artificial colour 
upon an isolated body can never appear true, precisely because all around 
it being real can serve only to convict it of falsity. 

‘Thus, imitation is nullified by the very endeavours that are made to 
increase or multiply its means; and thus one art, by trenching on the pro- 
perties of another, loses its own, and by aiming to be both, becomes 
neither. ; 

‘*T have chosen this illustration, because it is within the reach of every 
body, and that the result cannot be disputed.”’—pp. 27, 28. 


It is necessary to state, that the author classes the different 


-imitable objects belonging to the fine arts under two principal 


heads ; viz. those which belong to the moral; and those which de- 
pend on the physical order of things ; the one addressed in a peculiar 
manner to the faculties of the mind; the other to the organs of the 
body. The latter, he considers a very low object of art; but 
the former, has the noblest sentiments of mind for its true end ; 
not that the term morai, is intended by him to signify any useful 
influence on manners, but as opposite to the words material or 
physical. Nay, he argues that the subject of a painting, for 
instance, may form a good moral lesson, according to the usual 
meaning of moral, and.yet the mode of treating it occasions no other 
kind of pleasure than that limited to the senses ; such as a poor 
rustic cottage, with the costume and portraits of its inhabitants, by 
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a painter like Teniers ; whereas, let the historical artist treat the 
same subject, with all the nobility of character, beauty of form, va- 
riety of expression and attitude that it will admit of, the mind will 
then enjoy the moral pleasure of imitation. On this principle the 
representation of events of the most immoral character, such as the 


massacre of the innocents of Raffaello, will have the same ennobling 
_ effect. 


De Quincy applies the same canons of criticism to all the fine 
arts, that he has instanced in the case of painting or sculpture. ° 
‘Take poetry, which occupies the widest field, and embraces almost 
a universality of imitable objects, in reference to the error which 
consists in stepping beyond its own art, and trenching upon the 
resources of another, with the view of obtaining an increase of imi- 
tative resemblance. 


‘** Even this art is subjected to restrictions through its medium of lan- 
guage, and those restrictions are, for the most part, the result of what we 
have termed moral impossibilities, that is, impossible to the internal sense, 
Now, thus considered, many subjects are denied to the poet’s pen, that is, 
they are morally impossible. Language is often very insufficient for the 
description of objects and their qualities; and it is that insufficiency which 
sets a limit to the prerogatives of poetry. To pass that limit is, on the 
part of the poet, an encroachment on, and a violation of, the principle of 
imitation, which requires that a thing be represented by some other which 
is but the image of tt. If it is the property of an image to be incomplete, 
then the image afforded by poetry fails in that condition, when the poet, ex- 
ceeding the measure of means at his command for the representing of 
certain qualities, of bodies more especially, by others analogous to them, 
aspires to means of direct description which he would seem desirous of 
wresting from the painter’s art. ” 

* Lessing has, in his Laocoon, unquestionably demonstrated that the 
poet is deceived who thinks himself able to represent corporeal objects by 
the, necessarily successive, detail of their parts, since it 1s precisely that 
very detail and succession of ideas that prevent parts so dissected and de- 
composed from producing on the mind an image of the whole, that is, of 
- the aggregate of the thing to be conceived of. 

‘* T have before spoken of the predilection too frequently evinced by the 
painter towards the transfer to his canvass of the subjects of the dramatic 
poet as seen on the stage. And who will deny but that the author, be- 
coming more familiarised with the works and effects of the pencil, may not 
contract a habit of the same sort, exhibiting a poetical anomaly almost un- 
known to antiquity, and in which, if one may so say, a new employment is 
created for poetry, under the title of descriptive poetry ?””—pp. 89—@1. 


This new form of cumposition, according to the author, is the 
romantic, or as explained by the translator, that which is after 
the manner of romances ; and is objected to, because though 
poetry has its pictures, they are metaphorical ones ; whereas, in the 
romantic form of composition, the poet’s muse has laid aside her 
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ideal lyre, to take up the mechanicai instruments of the arts of 
design. 


“It may with truth be alleged that the vocabulary of the art of painting 
is drained to exhaustion in paraphrasing pictures. 

“Not indeed that we have any intention of denying to poetry the ex- 
pression of certain effects of external nature. What we would hold up to 
reprobation in this novel style is, that it affects images drawn from mate- 
rial objects, instead of those that may be derived from the sentiments, and 
moral associations, preferring the delineations, and if one may use the 
term, minute specifications of bodies, to the impressions of the mind, the 
limited relations of things visible, to the unlimited associations of the world 
of ideas ; it is the affectation of speaking to the senses in a language not 
their own, while refusing to the mind that which rightly belongs to it, and 
of abandoning resources affording the most direct action on the heart and 
the imagination, in order to wear out unavailingly and falsify the strings of 
an instrument, unmanageable to the hand that touches them, and unfitted 
to produce the effect required ; it is in short, the pulling down poetry from 
her high places, whence its genius bears sway over tlhe moral and intel- 
lectual world, to struggle, with unequal weapons, on the ground of realities, 
with arts whose property it is to express the forms and colours of bodies, 
and their end, while employing matter in their images, to elevate them to 
those very regions of the ideal which the poet would seem anxious to de- 
sert.""—pp. 100, 101. 


The line of demarkation, which the poet must not trespass, 
seems not, however, to be very clearly defined by the critic, though 
he elaborately aims at the elucidation of the distinction, that while 
true poetry, which paints to the mind, has to convert material 
sensations into moral impressions, the arts of design, or those which 
speak to the eye, have most frequent need to transmute moral ideas 
into material forms. 

We come to the second error that artists are liable to commit, 
already alluded to, viz. the seeking truth short of the limits of every 
art, by a system of servile copy, which deprives the image of that 
fictious part which constitutes at once its essence and its character, 
while the truth contemplated by the fine arts is truth by means of 
fiction. ‘This error, like the former, is characterized as having its 
source in a confusion of ideas, on the elementary principle of imita- 
tion previously explained, both, however, terminating in the same 
fault, that of cdentity, or the endeavour to attain its effect, and both 
prevailing in the arts of design as well as in those of poetry, though 
the author holds that it has been more openly ert in the latter. 


Many of our readers will be startled at hearing that Shakspeare is 
instanced by De Quincy as a great transgressor upon this score. 


‘* Such is the case in that dramatic system to which the unregulated ge- 
nius of the English poet has afforded the support of his example; if indeed 
the name of system may be applied to a manner of imitating, arising from 
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ignorant instinct, which nature will repudiate, so long as reason and taste 
shall be found in nature. It is very possible for genius to adopt a vicious 
form of composition, more especially if it find in its irregularity, that sort 
of independence which, favouring the soarings of thought, may sometimes 
assist its daring and originality. But the true genius of imitation, belong- 
ing to all ages, is genius submitting to nature, and ranging free, though 
shackled with the trammels of art. 

‘** Nor can that style of dramatic composition be so characterized, where 
every extreme is mingled in confusion, where the lowness of the language 
is contrasted with the eminence of the personages, and the vulgarity of the 
images with the refinement of the thoughts; where, in order to appear 
natural, the tragic poet descends to the familiarity of the lowest comedy, 
and, in consecutive passages of the most opposite strains, suddenly sinks 
from the epic style to that of the mountebank ?”—pp. 108, 109. 


There may be grounds, according to the French school of tragic 
poetry, for haveing Shakspeare with a frequent violation of stilted 
congtuities, by his introduction of vulgar or ludicrous scenes among 
others of great pathos and elevating power ; but we are desirous to 
believe, that the comprehensive and original theory of the present 
writer, is not always enforced with the same discrimination that 
detected its fundamental principle. In the case of our unrivalled 
dramatist, does it not happen, when his plays are read in the closet 
or witnessed on the stage, that their effect, from some cause, upon 
the reader or spectator’s mind, surpasses all that has been expe- 
rienced by him when any other author has been the artist? And 
may not this unquestionable fact be attributable, in some degree, to 
the very familiarity and low comedy which Shakspeare so frequently 
countenances? It is to be remarked, that his clowns and low-lived 
characters are never personages upon whom the term vulgar can be 
bestowed. They are never disgusting. And why? Because a 
great deal of the finest art has conferred something upon their con- 
duct and language, that renders them among the happiest exemplifi- 
cations of that very idealism which the author so much recommends. 
The same sort of criticism may be expended on Sir Walter Scott’s 
meanest actors in his novels and romances. Among them all, there 
is not a vulgar Scotchman ; there is not a vulgar dialogue in all his 
works. But to return to the dramatist : the marvellous power and 
pathos of his tragedies frequently and generally arise from the strong 
but natural contrasts between his characters and their sentiments ; 
while it will uniformly be found, that the most stately, and the most 
humble, comical, or shrewdly clever, lend each other the mutual 
capacity of interesting and pleasing, in a manner not otherwise to 
be accomplished. Such, we believe, are the results of Shakspeare’s 
plots, dialogues, and soliloquies over English hearts. At any rate, 
there is not an Englishman that would consent to lose one of the 
dramatist’s most fantastic or familiar scenes, wherever they may 
happen to be found, or allow them to be transplanted or modified 
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according as the doctrines of the French unities and regularities 
would impose. We suspect, that De Quincy, indeed, has been re- 
flecting more justly on the theatrical exhibitions that have of late 
years distinguished the French stage, than apprehending the genius 
and poetry of the Bard of Avon, in the strictures we last quoted. The 
following paragraphs strengthen us in these suspicions ; they come 
close upon his censure which we have been considering ; but if there 
be truth in history, they strike not on our side of the channel, in 
any shape or degree, as regards our immortal dramatist. 


‘“‘ It may further be remarked, how pervading is the influence of a false 
principle, and how, without any attention being paid to it, it is the means 
of corrupting little by little the works of an age or nation, owing both to 
the genius that produces and the taste that encourages them. 

‘“‘ Is it possible that we can be mistaken in attributing to this true ma- 
terialism, this purely sensual taste, the indifference evinced towards histo- 
rical painting, which, above all other, should appeal to the mind, and the 
preference for a form of composition branded with disgrace by the ancients 
inthe name they applied to it*, and which is become so dear to modern 
times, revelling as it does in the objects of vulgar nature, in all that is base 
and ignoble in the condition of society, and finding numbers of admirers, 
now that nothing more than material enjoyments for the senses are any 
longer required ? 

* Is not the effect of this principle betrayed in the predilection which 
has for a long time been evinced by our audiences, for the depicting, or 
rather the absolute reality of subjects produced from the very filth of the 
kennels, from the vilest wretches and miscreants that crowd our streets, 
and which are no longer brought forward on the stage with the mask of 
caricature, that might at least become the image of them, and assist com- 
parison, but with so shameless and gross a reality, that there is no neces- 


sity to have actors to perform such pieces, and still less authors to compose 
them ?”—pp. 111, 112. 


De Quincy expatiates at considerable length upon the degrees of 
fiction and incompleteness, with regard to truth, which must attach 
to every specimen of art ; and convincingly argues, that these very 
fictions and incomplete qualities constitute art, and become the very 
sources of the pleasure of imitation. He next shows, in what man- 
ner and by what means art is enabled to correct the fictions, and 
to compensate the znxcomplete, necessarily inherent in it. It is 
by the perfection, or the nearest possible approach to it, in the 
particular work of imitation, or the particular kind of image em- 
ployed—making this stand for all that nature denies to the art, in 
order to its being or appearing its equal ; the perfection spoken of 
becoming a sufficient indemnity for what is wanting in the scope of 
every art, so as, though we may perceive the deficiency, it is only 





* Rhyparography. The depicting obscene and vulgar things. 
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that we may applaud its real triumphs. Thus the hardness of the 
material of a fine statue, its black or white colour, is not only far 
from offending us, but proves an additional source of pleasure. In 
a master-piece of painting, we do not complain of its flat surface 
and limited space, because the perfection of its harmony and per- 
spective supplies all that can be expected or obtained from the art. 
Imitative perfection, which every art may attain, is thus, by its own 
proper means, capable of re-establishing the equilibrium between 
the imitated and the imitating objects, between the original and the 
image ; whereas, to counterfeit nature is not, in the sense of the 
fine arts, to imitate her. We all know how slender is the pleasure 
derived even from a picture which is the acknowledged copy of 
another. On the other hand, wax-work figures are disgusting. 

When treating of the character of that ¢//uston which alone be- 
longs to the best works of art, the author says— 


«* Tllusion is not the end of imitation, if by illusion is understood decep- 
tion practised in one art by means of undue borrowings from others, or by 
mingling the elements of reality with those of imitation. Illusion is not 
the end of imitation, if by illusion is meant that which aspires to lead the 
senses captive, to surprise the outward organ, to substitute the idea of 
reality for the fiction of its image, and identical similarity for imitative re- 
semblance. 

‘* But if the end of imitation be (as will be developed in the subsequent 
part) to present to the senses and the mind, through the intervention of 
the fine arts, images which, in all the different forms of imitation, shall 
furnish an aggregate of perfection and ideal beauty to which particular 
models afford no equal, it is certain that such images will exercise a suf- 
ficiently powerful action over our minds to produce on us the moral effect 
ofillusion. ‘This is the sense in which it must be taken, when considered 
as forming part of the effects of imitation, and co-operating towards what 
would seem to be its definitive aim. 

“ Hence, the still more obvious conclusion that, in procuring legitimate 
illusion, the ways conducting to it and the end proposed are in direct op- 
position to such as are maiutained and acted up to, by some persons through 
ignorance, and by others, through inadvertence. 

‘* The error commonly arises from a belief that illusion is due only to 
our senses, and that its action depends solely on what is material or me- 
chanical in that portion of resemblance devolving upon each art, and corre- 
‘sponding to one or other of our organs. It is in consequence of this opi- 
nion, which is common to the generality of persons, that they are so prone 
to exceed or falsify the means of resemblance, with the intention of ap- 
proximating it more nearly to reality or identity. 

«On the contrary, the property of illusion in the fine arts is not to make 
us see that reality, but imagine that we see it; not to show us what it is, 
but lead us to suppose its existence, and make us understand what is not 
told tous. This effect will, however, be looked for in vain if we have 
nothing to correspond to it, to wit, the faculty of perceiving and that 
of imagining. 
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‘« After having demolished the vulgar prejudice that would place the 
merit of illusion in the attainment of identical imitation, we are arrived at 
a corollary which, without what has gone before, might well seem a 
paradox. It is, that every art owes its illusion, that is to say, the ef- 
fect and entire worth. of the resemblances produced by imitation, pre- 
cisely to the very circumstances that prevent its resemblances from being 
absolute and complete. | 

“It is, that every art owes its illusion less to that portion of re- 
ality which enters into the nature, and attaches to the material instruments 
of its imitation, than to what it substitutes for the entire reality which it is 
prohibited from producing. 

“It is, that every art owes its illusion much less to its action on 
the senses than to that it exercises over the mind. 

‘‘ That the more the senses are engaged by the action or the work 
of art, the more limited will be its illusion. 

‘* So that the merit and the pleasure, whether of imitation or of the 
illusion that accompanies it, are in the direct ratio of the separation 
or distance existing between the reality of the efficient model and the imi- 
tative means that art has at command to produce its image.” —pp. 150— 
154. 

The author has now nearly arrived at the completion of his doc- 
trine on the nature of imitation; for he feels himself prepared to 
announce, that “‘ the pleasure of imitation 1s proportionate to the 
distance which, in every art or imitative mode, and in the works of 
each, separates the elements of the model from those of the image.” 
Under this general law, he repeats what he had previously esta- 
blished, that the more there is in an art, or its works, to occasion 
pleasure to the senses, the less there will be to give pleasure to the 
mind. It is for us to aid the power of illusion upon ourselves ; and 
this we do, by the mind finding itself, as it were, compelled to con- 
summate the effect, either by supplying what the imitating effort has 
been obliged to omit, or seconding, by a sympathetic admiration, 
the fictious power of the art: so that we become instruments for 
providing, at one time, thoughts to bodies—at another, a body and 
colour to what exists only in idea. From all these, and many other 
preliminary principles, a key is derived whereby we may assign the 
comparative ranks which the different arts are entitled to hold in 
relation to one another ; and this order of rank is precisely what 
common opinion has been in the habit of conferring. Not that it 
is meant, by the present theory, that there is a superiority in power 
of invention, difficulty of execution, or merit on the part of the 
artist in the different departments of imitation, whether of design 
or poetry, or that there is any argument about tastes in respect of 
one mode of imitation or another. But the question of rank and 
arrangement is alone decided by a reference to the moral and intel- 
lectual standard which each art contemplates, and has scope for. 
We extract the whole of what is said relative to the arts, in their 
individual capacity, in their comparative order. 
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“It is generally allowed that poetry takes precedence of all the arts. A 
sort of universal consent assigns to it the first rank. Every one compre- 
hends and feels that this mode of imitation is the least material of all, that 
it is farthest removed from sensible objects, and also that the manner of 
enjoying it, as well as its images, is that with which the senses have the 
least todo. There is nothing less material than the imitative instruments 
of poetry, namely, speech and the rhythmical and metrical arrangement of 
words. In respect of the objects of the visible world, one cannot conceive 
a greater distance between what it depicts, and its manner of depicting. 
This distance is the same with that which exists between the idea and the 
sight of athing. Poetry only produces the image of objects, by abstract 
and indirect means, which can no otherwise render them visible to us than 
by compelling us to picture them to ourselves. It can only address itself 
to the internal sense, to that intellectual organ, on which its images have 
no hold but by reason of the activity they excite in it. 

‘There is certainly no kind of imitation so far removed from actual 
reality, and so little susceptible of being confounded with its model, as that 
which, embracing the whole of nature, lays under contribution the visible 
and the invisible, and whose combinations are unlimited, both in space and 
duration, by any real state of comparison, boundary frame, or fixed admea- 
surement. 

‘* Poetieal imitation then, by its distance from reality, and the variety of 
relations it embraces, being that which furnishes to the mind, in the exer- 
cise it creates for it, the greatest amount of appositions to bring about, and 
of completions to achieve, should rightly occupy, and, as confirmed by ge- 
neral opinion, does occupy what I term the first rank in the imitative scale 
of the fine arts. 

“« If it be true that general feeling places music next after poetry in this 
scale, it is easy to perceive that such order is conformable to the rank our 
theory assigns to the different arts, according as their means of imitating 
and their images, are more or less removed from reality, and the pleasure 
derived from them has greater need of the assistance of the sentiments and 
mental activity. Music, but for its physical impression on the ear, is cer- 
tainly the art most fitted to contend for the first rank with poetry, owing 
to its power of creating, by combinations of sounds alone, images at once 
the most varied and the most immaterial. Like poetry, it transports us 
into an ideal world, where the imagination, converting mere concatenations 
of song, concerts of instruments, and sonorous effects, into forms, bodies, 
and pictures, gives to its own creations the force of existence. Undoubtedly 
no art more imperatively requires that the action and emotions of the mind 
should co-operate with the intrinsic value of its images, and make up for 
whatever is vague and indefinite, either in that which serves for its model, 
or becomes the imitation of it. It is moreover worthy of notice, that it is 
to this art that men devoid of imagination or sensibility are most indif- 
ferent. 

‘Custom is found to be in accordance with this theory by classing, next 
in succession, painting, which imitates bodies by the lineal appearance and 
colour of bodies; and, immediately after it, sculpture, which in the repre- 
sentation of bodies, employs existent and real matter itself. It cannot be 
denied, that in the works of these arts, the model, and what becomes the 
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image of it, are to a certain degree in actual contact. It is this property 
that draws down the willing admiration of low and vulgar prejudice, while, 
on the contrary, their true value and merit depend far less on the represen- 
tation of corporeal forms by matter, than on the expression of whatever is 
most immaterial by corporeal forms ; they consist in representing the 
moral by the physical, in portraying intellectual ideas, and the affections of 


the mind, by palpable forms; finally in giving, not a body to thought, but 
thought to.bodies. 


“Architecture, which does not imitate anything real or positive, is al- 
ways classed in its due place on this imitative scale, its office being to em- 
ploy matter, its forms, and the relations of their proportions, to express 
moral qualities, at least those that nature shadows forth in her works, 
and which produce in us the ideas, and their correlative emotions, of 
order, harmony, grandeur, wealth, unity, variety, durability, eternity, 
&c.; in such a manner that the material of the art, which, with the 
generality of persons, is the object of a sensual admiration, may be only 
a means, employed by the artist, of leading our minds to intellectual 
enjoyments. ; 

“The arts of dancing and pantomime are classed by general opinion 
after those of design, and this rank, which is that assigned to them by 
our theory, is wholly consonant to their nature, since they, of all the 
arts, are most exclusively addressed to the outward senses, least directly 
to the mind, and whose imitation is the most strictly confined to real- 
ity.’—pp. 165—168. 

The mind is greatly enlightened, and feels itself competent to 
speak with precision, and to give a reason for its faith, when assign- 
ing to poetry, for example, the first station in the above compara- 
tive gradation, as soon as De Quincy’s theory is apprehended ; and 
this convinces us, that he has hit upon what the translator charac- 
terizes as an all-comprehensive and universal principle. We have 
already remarked, however, that the discernment which he has 
evinced in the discovery, the definition, and the development of this 
theoretic principle, is not always so manifestly superior, when he 
descends to those minute details by which it is to be, in its most 
practical application, understood. We think that he has, owing to 
some such defect, been led to exclude landscape gardening from the 
family of fine arts ; for he says— . 

“In accordance with the spirit of this theory, it is of itself excluded from 
the imitative scale. In fact, every element necessary to constitute imita- 
tion is absent from it. Even the idea of repetition is scarcely traceable. 
What pretends to be an image of nature is nothing more nor less than 
nature herself. ‘The means of the art are reality. Every one knows that 
the merit of its works consists in obviating any suspicion of art. To con- 
stitute a perfect garden, according to the irregular system of landscape 
gardening, we must not have the least suspicion that the grounds have 
been laid out by art. What pleasure, (I mean pleasure of imitation,) can 
the mind experience, when it is in no wise apprised of the imitation it 
beholds ? What do we enjoy in such a work? We shall be answered, na- 
ture. But the pleasure derived from nature is one thing, that from imita- 
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tion another. The pleasure that a landscape painting occasions, is other 
than that of the landscape itself would afford in nature ; what renders the 
pretended art of landscape gardening as little art as it is possible to be is, 


that it presents as much reality as possible. Now it cannot claim to be 
at once reality and imitation.”—vol. i, pp. 170, 171. 


Now, although landscape gardening may, according to the theory 
in question, lay on the confines of art, it is yet clear, upon the same 
principles urged by the author, that it is an imitative art. Does 
it not produce the “‘ resemblance of a thing in some other thing, 
which becomes the image of it?” The artist in landscape garden- 
ing brings into a small compass, and disposes of features that were 
never found so arranged and embraced before. As the translator 
remarks, the elements of composition in this art are other than what 
nature has anywhere associated in one and the same scene ; such as 
trees and shrubs from all and opposite climates, well-kept walks, 
smooth turf, &c. ; setting aside the assistance of architecture and 
sculpture, which give intimation of art. In beholding a landscape 
garden, we also recognise the dexterity with which the artist has 
overcome difficulties, and reduced or turned forbidding objects into 
harmonious points of beauty. The manner in which the mind re- 
quires the evidences of design, as well as a due imitation of the 
great combinations observed in nature ; nay, the satisfaction with 
which utility is discovered to be served by beauty, and the disap- 
pointment which would ensue if there were no traces of human in- 
habitants of the ornamented scene, are sufficient testimonies, that 
the imagination is invited and drawn upon to serve ideal pleasures, 
even in this repudiated art. A striking illustration of this idealism 
may be detected in the fact, that the mind of the spectator naturally 
and fondly conceives, that these inhabitants must possess all the 
lineaments, virtues, and happiness of innocent beings, since they 
dwell in an Arcadian retirement—in a paradise—for nothing to 
offend the eye or repulse the heart is to be seen. 

We have dwelt so long upon the first part of this Essay, viz. 
that which treats of the “‘ Nature of Imitation,” that there is little 
or no room left to follow the author through his numerous chapters 
on the two remaining branches of his work, viz, those which con- 
cern the *“‘ End” and the “ Means” of Imitation in the Fine Arts. 
Even all that we have given from the first part, furnishes a very 
meagre and inadequate summary of its power and varied excellence. 
The extracts introduced, however, are of themselves sufficient to 
recommend the whole performance to the diligent and admiring 
study of every one who is versant in the arts, or who turns his 
thoughts to watch the processes of the human mind, its pleasures, 
their origin, and results. 

Pleasure is the end or object of imitation in the fine arts ; plea- 
sure, both physical and moral, according to the meaning of these 
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terms as employed by the author, and as before explained. Ideal 
imitation excites the highest moral pleasure, because, by this means, 
the exercises of the mind are elevated and multiplied in an unex- 
ampled manner and to an unparalleled degree. All this the fine 
arts can accomplish. De Quincy’s meaning, as applied to ideal, 
when the term is used in reference to imitation, may be understood 
from the following citation. 


“ Tceal signifies, therefore, whatever, in the imitation of the fine arts, is 
composed, formed, and executed by virtue of that faculty in man, which 
enables him to conceive in his mind, and to realize what he has conceived, 
that is to say, a whole such as nature would never present to him in its 
reality. 

r it may now be readily seen, how wrong it is to apply the notion of 
the ideal (as it is too much the custom to do in the arts of design), solely 
to works which require the imitation of beauty, I mean corporeal beauty, 
whether limited to juvenile or to female figures. The idea of the beautiful 
or of beauty, thus restricted, would confine the ideal within too narrow a 
circle. There is asort of corporeal beauty belonging to every time of life, 
even though the farthest removed from that in which the charm of beauty, 
as commonly understood, shines forth. The customary idiom of languages 
affords proof of it. We say a beautiful old man, as we say a beautiful 
young one. ‘This arises from the idea of beauty being formed from that of 
the perfection appropriate to every thing and being; and, therefore, every 
species of object, and every kind of quality being capable of perfection, 
may also have its ideal. Ugliness may have its ideal, as well as beauty ; 
a satyr in a work of art, as well as a Venus. There may even be an ideal 
horrible. The Satan of Paradise Lost is, in its kind, as ideal as it is pos- 
sible to conceive; but its character is not of that corporeal ideal beauty 
which the imagination conjoins with youth, when it would picture to 
itself, or would represent an angel. In like manner there is in poetry an 
ideal of all the most opposite qualities. While in Achilles we have the 
ideal of courage, Thersites equally displays the ideal of cowardice.”—pp. 
216—218. 


This ideal imitation is the result of a generalized study of nature, 
by which study, in one sense, the work of art may surpass that of 
nature : in proof or illustration of this position we select our last 
extract ; only, with respect to it, remarking, that while the beauty 
and masterly conceptions which it contains cannot escape the ad- 
miration of any one, neither can its force, in relation to the capa- 
bilities of landscape gardening, pass unnoticed or unobserved. 


‘* Now the nature here in question is not cognizable to the senses of 
every body. At once invisible and present, it is in every place, and is 
yet no where. Itis every where discoverable by the keen eye of genius, 
and every where eludes him who sees but with the eye of a copyist. 

‘** In short, we need but remark that, since there are two ways of con- 
sidering nature, the one in the details of her works, the other in their 
collective whole ; the one in the partial instance of the individual, the 
other in the type of the species; the one in productions subjected to the 
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action of secondary causes, the other in that general tenor of primitive 
laws, whose principle is manifested to the understanding ; there are also 
two models for imitation. ‘There is the model affording the imitation of 
aman, and that affording the imitation of man. The difference between 
these two models, and their imitations, is the same with that which our 
minds distinguish between the genus and the species, between the 
species and the individual. 

“Tt is then a fact, and a philosophically evident one, that the idea of 
nature, in so far as it embraces generalities, corresponds with the idea 
attached to the genus, or species, and not with that of the individual. 
Thus art does not really take nature for its model, except when it con- 
siders and imitates it within the sphere of the properties constituting the 
being viewed generally, or taken collectively. Then, and then only, the 
work imprinted, if one may so speak,in the moral or physical type, either 
from the idea or the general form, surpasses that fashioned after the par- 
tial and individual specimen, because nature has denied to this latter the 
property of expressing the sum total of the perfections that exist in the 
original design, and which a generalized study can alone discover and 
appropriate. 

‘‘ Imitation when it deals only with the real and individual is so infe- 
rior, as we have already seen, to the individual reality of nature, that no 
other resource remains, in order that it may rival the efficiency of its 
model and surpass it, than invoking the assistance of that other imitative 
process which constitutes the prerogative of art. And here it is necessary 
to revert to what has been already said, namely, that, as art is not nature, 
it must adopt different ways of proceeding. Their creations have as- 
suredly nothing in common. Nature, in her works, does not follow the 
process and methods of art. Nor can art, on the other hand, take as a 
guide, that which would divert it from the perfection it is capable of at- 
taining. 

“ But it is not the less indebted to nature for that perfection. She 
alone furnishes arms to overcome herself, she alone indicates the proper 
point of attack, and the ground on which she will yield the advantage. 

“ That vantage ground is the ideal. 

“ There, the artist, quitting the barren region of reality, where men, 
deeds, and objects present themselves only such as they are, takes his 
stand, and creates for us a new world, in which they are made to seem 
such as nature tells us they might be. There, all existences are aggran- 
dized and ennobled, by exchanging the particular truths of imitation, for 
that abstract and generalized truth which comprehends the others also. 

‘«‘ Here we see of what the secret of the ideal consists, and wherein its 
power is manifested. All the great works of art teach us a similar 
lesson. 

“Is the poet contented to draw the portrait of a hero, or a warrior, by 
the minutely detailed recital of his actions and the historical circumstances 
of his life? No, on the contrary, he brings together, and intimately com- 
bines, in his personage, the most prominent traits of insuperable valour, 
drawn rather from the character, than from the history of his subject, and 
in the end has depicted heroism, rather than a hero. The dramatic writer 
pursues the same method in depicting the events which compose his plot, 
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under the name of this or that personage; for, it must be observed, it is 
far less the particular trait in history that serves as his subject, than the 
passion itself, the effects of which, that trait affords him the opportunity 
of developing. In this point of view, which is that of the ideal, the epic 
or dramatic personage only serves to give a name to the poem or piece. 

* According to this system, the individual disappears and is replaced by 
the general. ‘The actual event or the real personage serves the poet only 
as a means to an invention or action that is to retrace to us, either the 
spirit of an age, or the character of a people. From those scattered traits 
in which the vices or virtues of a part of mankind are only partially and 
incompletely depicted, he sets forth a general picture of humanity. Instead 
of the portraiture of a criminal or a virtuous being, he delineates a picture 
of crime, or of virtue. Thus it is not Achilles, Orestes, Cleopatra, Pheedra, 
Mohammed, &c., but pride, revenge, ambition, love, and fanaticism, that 
he depicts to us, by bringing together and generalizing the characteristics 
of those passions, whose elementary traits nature furnishes him with, 
while no individual could present either their aggregate or entire expres- 
sion.”’—pp. 246—249. 

Of the translation before us we must speak in unqualified terms. 
We have not seen the original from which it is taken, but it is im- 
possible, in reading Mr. Kent’s pages, to remain unpersuaded, that 
he has infused into his version the very pith and spirit of De 
Quincy’s arguments and illustrations. To become a competent 
translator of such a work, requires not merely an intimate idiomatic 
knowledge of the original, but a sort of genius that is a-kin to that 
of him whose thoughts have to be transfused into another language; 
and along with all this, especially in a scientific work, or one which 
deals largely in philosophic views and abstract ideas, a perfect 
knowledge of the subject handled, in all its bearings. All these 
qualifications the translator has fully displayed ; so that we heartily 
congratulate him on having been the able instrument of placing be- 
fore the English reader a standard performance, on one of the most 
intricate but engaging subjects of speculation in the whole range of 
literature, science, or art. 





Art. VIII.—Reminiscences in Prose and Verse ; conststing of the Epis- 
tolary Correspondence of many Distinguished Characters. With 
Notes and Illustrations. By The Rev. R. Potwuete. In 3 vols. 


London: Nichols and Son. 18386. 


Mr. Potwuete has long been known beyond the immediate circle 
of his professional duties, as an author of considerable talent and 
diversified acquirements. Not only as a scholar and a divine, but 
as an antiquarian, a poet, and a translator, he has been an assiduous 
labourer. We believe, however, that he is best known by his 
“History of Cornwall,” and as the author of “ Traditions and Re- 
collections.” But one of the most remarkable features in his life and 
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the volumes before us, consists in the number of the epistolary cor- 
respondents with whom he seems, for the last fifty years, to have 
maintained a frequent intercourse, the names of several of these 
being dear to fame. Indeed, the most interesting portions of the 
present volumes consist of this sort of intercourse, in which any 
thing and every thing, be it grave or otherwise, is introduced, but 
upon no intelligible principle that we can apprehend, unless to save 
the veriest sweepings of the author and the editor’s study from the 
summary fate which many of the articles merit. And yet this 
wholesale saving cannot have been the sole motive that has guided 
to the publication; for, we learn, from one of the reverend gentle- 
man’s letters in the second volume, that having, not long ago, set 
his house in order, and arranged the correspondence found in it that 
was undestroyed, there remained as much as would make “ fifty- 
six volumes ; containing letters from females, foreigners, farmers, 
&c.; architects, builders, revenue officers, merchants, stewards, 
mine adventurers, schoolboys, village schoolmasters, masters of 
grammar schools, printers, booksellers, engravers, painters, musi- 
cians, surgeons, physicians, attorneys, counsellors, judges, lord- 
wardens of the Stannaries of Cornwall, vice-wardens, naval and mi- 
litary officers, the parochial clergy, clergy in official situations, dis- 
senters, the dignified clergy, heads of houses, doctors, bishops, 
esquires, knights and baronets, lords, and kings.” The same au- 
thority also informs us that the greater part of these letters be- 
longed to no remote date; so that when we in imagination add to 
the vast heaps which such a leviathan-collector must at one time 
and another have amassed, the produce of his own indefatigable 
pen—much of these volumes claiming this fond paternity—we cannot 
but wonder, instead of having got into our hands three slender 
volumes, that three times three bulky fellows do not now claim 
our candid perusal. Mr. Polwhele’s motive has not therefore 
been to bestow upon the world the whole riches of his “ Re- 
miniscences.’” What then can have actuated him in the present 
instance? We believe that besides the force of long-seated lite- 
rary habits, a strong infusion of egotism, self-complacency, and 
garrulous vanity, has been in operation during the work of compi- 
lation ; for, really, if there be one object more apparently contem- 
plated in this collection than another, it is that nothing which “ J 
the Rev. R. Polwhele have ever written ; and that nothing that 
has ever been said in |praise of what / thus produced, shall be left 
to perish unrecorded or unhonoured.” 

While we characterize these Reminiscences as a work betraying 
an egotism and gossipping garrulity which never were exceeded, 
and which in the case of a younger man, or one who had slight 
claims upon public indulgence, ought to be ridiculed, we do not say, 
that we wish our readers to treat them with neglect, much less with 
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disrespect. Nay, there are a great many curious anecdotes and 
notices to be found in the publication, which the general reader will 
find pleasure in perusing ; at the same time, that to many families in 
Cornwall, to the relatives and friends of a wide circle of corre- 
spondents, and even to the student of English literature, the vo- 
lumes offer some special entertainment. Indeed, we are not sure 
that the author’s pure candour, and confident self-esteem are not of 
themselves a sufficient curiosity—if these exhibitions are to be re- 
garded in the light of an idiosyncrasy—to warrant our hearty 
acceptance of the work ; especially when it is universally conceded, 
we believe, that the author or editor holds a character eminently 
deserving the admiration of all men, for its consistency-and since- 
rity, worthy of any representative of the old school, whether as a 
= a conservative, a voluminous writer, or a private indi- 
vidual. 

The first of these volumes contains the epistolary correspondence 
of a pretty numerous list of persons who figured more or less in the 
republic of letters between the years 1775 and 1825; the editor’s 
effusions in verse and prose—in explanatory notes and biogra- 
phical anecdotes—adding very much to the reminiscences and col- 
lected scraps. Here are to be found circumstances and fragments 
illustrative of Hannah More, Dr. Wolcot, Lord Loughborough, Sir 
George Yonge, Archdeacon Nares, Lord Exmouth, Lord Grenville, 
and many others. ‘The memorialist confesses that ‘ he seems to 
shrink into nothing,” amid such a group of worthies. He also re- 
marks, that this portion of the publication “ has less of classic li- 
terature and miscellaneous prolusion, than of historical and anti- 
quarian notices, and less of domestic incident and trivial anecdote, 
than of political discussion.”” We have found it somewhat dif- 
ficult, however, to discover any good grounds for these high-sound- 
ing distinctions and indications. A great proportion of the anec- 
dotes and the reflections are as unimportant as the following :— 

‘‘In the life of my father, I this moment recollect several passages, 
which at once speak a sound judgment, an exquisite sense of moral feel- 
ing, and unshaken integrity. I do not think it puerile to memorize* my 
father’s having given to the flames the ‘ Sentimental Journey,’ which he 





*« T had used ‘ Romanize’ in my History of Devon, and ‘ memorize’ 
in a school-meeting sermon. At one of our meetings at the Globe Inn, 
Exeter, Kendall objected to my coinage of words. This occasioned a 
most amusing debate ; at the conclusion of which, Kendall (opinionated as 
he was) abandoned his hypercriticism to its fate; and it was determined 
unanimously, that, whether they were antiquated words revived, or words 
of my own coinage, I had used them with good effect. It was likewise 
decreed, with ludicrous solemnity, that henceforth they should be classed 
among legitimate words—‘ quz sunt in honore vocabula.’” 
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had caught a young lady reading at its very delicate conclusion; 
and his remonstrances against Lord Shaftesbury’s ‘ Characteristics,” 
which two other young ladies were deeply engaged in studying ; though 
he abstained from burning my Lord, more deserving of an auto-de-fé, 
perhaps, than poor Yorick. These ladies (Miss T. and Miss D.) had been 
very busy in making preparations for my [mock] nuptials. It was 
freakish and frolicksome, scarcely worth, perhaps, serious animadversion. 
But the girls had half married me to a younger sister of Miss D. [ Ger- 
trude D.]; and whilst (with a ring on the finger of the bride,) we were 
kneeling down at his bureau, my father entered the room, to the sad in- 
terruption of the ceremony. Warm was his indignation: ‘ O monstrous!’ 
cried he, his usual exclamation; ‘ yesterday, it seems, philosophers! stu- 
dents of Lord Shaftesbury ! to-day, silly triflers—and worse than triflers ! 
Fie, for shame!’ © 

««* Inever saw Dr. Johnson,’ said Hannah More*, angry with me but 
once. I alluded to some witty passage in Tom Jones. ‘ I am shocked 
to hear you quote from so vicious a book! Iam sorry to hear you have 
read it!’ exclaimed the great Moralist. This anecdote of Johnson and 
Tom Jones is similar to that of my father and Yorick. But the two 
anecdotes are ‘not equally interesting. Why? My father was an ob- 
scure, Johnson a celebrated character. There is nothing intrinsically 
curious or attractive in the anecdotes themselves.”—pp. 8, 9. 


We learn from various statements in these volumes, that the me- 
morialist is of avery ancient family, in Cornwall. Of his father we 
have this affecting notice, that he scarcely ever smiled after the 
death of a daughter ; and this not less characteristic fact concern- 
ing the writer, that not long after the decease of the broken-hearted 
parent, when the family mansion was thus deserted, “I sung or 
said a sonnet on the Sound of a Bell at Polwhele;” which sonnct 
was far less unbecoming in a young man to write, than for an old 
man to publish in his latter days. But, like a stripling at college, 
or a boarding-school sentimentalist, he very often delights to let the 
world know how tender or witty have been his impromptus. It is 
hardly possible to open, at any page in these volumes, where, what- 
ever the anecdote be, some method is not taken to obtrude the me- 
morialist or his muse upon the stage. Thus— 


“ At my first interview with Hannah More, she opened to me Mickle’s 
Lusiad, just then published, and read a page or two with a voice and 
manner that delighted me. I had the impudence to set her ‘ a read- 
ing’ Wolcot’s satirical lines, ‘ All hail, Miss Hannah 1? Wolcot laughed 
at her Sir Eldred, but thought her Lindamira very poetical. In consis- 
tency, perhaps, she ought to have destroyed her dramas:—where is the 
difference between closet reading and theatrical acting ? 

“ Hannah More is said to have not recollected some of her own verse 
that a gentleman repeated to her. So likewise Crabbe. I have heard 





* « See Memoirs of Hannah More, vol. i, p. 169, second edition.” 
VOL. 11. (1836) No. Iv. RR 
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them both accused of affectation in this instance; but for myself, I can 
truly say, (if so humble a writer deserve notice in such company,) that I 
have heard a part of one of my own sermons preached without recogniz- 
ing it; and that I was pleased once with the following lines, which a 
friend recited, without the least suspicion that I was the author of 
them : 

‘A head-dress or a syllable adjusts, 

And talks of toilets as he talks of busts; 

Now on his Hebrew roots pretends to starve, 

Now vaunts his skill to cater or to carve; 

Welcomes with minuet-steps my lord’s approach, 

Or hands with ease a mistress to her coach ; 

And, Aristippus like, all things to all, 

Now cites the Fathers, and now gives a ball.’ 
This is too just a character of a clerical fashionist of my acquaintance 
long since deceased,”—pp. 17, 18. 


Would any thing have been said in this passage, of Hannah or 
of Crabbe’s alleged affectation, had it not been “ for myself?” We 
believe not. His question respecting the difference of closet reading 
and theatrical acting, whether conveying a fair insinuation or not, 
must not, however, be construed as expressive of any tight-laced 
sentiments ; for Mr. Polwhele takes advantage of many opportuni- 
ties of sneering at those distinctively, and not without illiberal vul- 
garity, termed saints. He is even anxious, one would almost sus- 
pect, of showing how much a man of the world he has been, and 
still is. He speaks freely of his hunting pastimes, of his masquerade 
and theatrical attendancies. He dislikes the Methodists and Cal- 
vinists thoroughly. “‘ The most rigid,” he declares, without reserva- 
tion, ‘* have some pleasure in reserve: those who profess the con- 
trary, are hypocrites. Strict as they appear in the eye of the world, 
they generally indulge in some secret vice.” He connects these 
sweeping charges against the saints, with the Temperance Societies, 
and adds, “I abhor the base hypocrisy, the unbounded mendacity, 
the flagitious self-interest of a large proportion of the gentry, who 
figure most prominently among the apostles of ‘Temperance So- 
eieties.” All very charitable in you, reverend sir; but are there 
no bishops, who are as strenuous churchmen as England can pro- 
duce, among the patrons of these institutions? Mr. Polwhele says, 
that exposure, fatigue, and coarse food, are the sources of more mi- 
sery than any other ; and that a glass of gin with such food supplies 
the poor man, at the cheapest rate, with an antidote. This doctrine, 
if not novel, is, at least, not consistent with observation or experi- 
ence ; for, were it not for the gin-shop, would there be one in twenty 
of those who are said to be so much in need of a restorative or neu- 
tralizer, unduly fatigued, exposed, or badly fed? It is not the 
coarseness, so much as the want of food, which the poor have to 
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complain of; but were the money expended by any regular gin- 
drinker—he, for example, who is satisfied with but one :glass' after 
every meal—to be turned into nutritive and wholesome victuals, 
how much might be gained and saved of health and. reputation ! 
We fear, sir, that in your intemperate hostility to saints, you have 
displayed a bigotry that will strain facts to support even a: bad doc- 
trine. But to return to some of our author’s correspondents, 


‘** Wolcot knew little of Greek. When he assisted me in my School 
Exercises, he always looked to the Latin translations. 

‘“‘ He translated part of Gray’s Elegy with me into Latin. 

“Had the Doctor been fond of money, he would have accepted 3000. 
per annum, pension. 

“ Wolcot was presented to George IV. then Prince of Wales, who said, 
‘I admire your genius, but think it sometimes ill directed.’ ‘I hope your 
Royal Highness will in future have less reason to find fault with my 
humble muse.’ 

“ Wolcot in his scuffle with Gifford, had mistaken the Juvenal W. 
Gifford for my Anti Jacobin John Gifford, who had much abused him im 
the Anti Jacobin Review. 

“ Taylor’s Anecdotes of Wolcot tally exactly with mine of a similar 
cast. 

‘© Wolcot had always the milk of human kindness, however acrimo- 
nious his satire may have been. Homo sum, humani nihil, &c. .&c. 

‘ Alas! when he dispensed his medicines with such anxious attention 
to the sick—when he gave his bread to the hungry (for he would go 
dinnerless rather than send a poor man empty away)+—bow much is ittobe 
lamented, that in his generous feelings, and his exertions in consequence 
of those feelings, there was no Christian principle.”+vol. i, pp. 31, 32. 


Weare farther informed, that Wolcot, in his treatment of fever 
and other diseases, anticipated the practice of the present day ; that, 
with the exception of a few powerful medicines, he, called physic 
“poison.” ‘There is not much in the following attempts at wit, on 
the part of this once celebrated man. , 


“Tt was an unhappy circumstance for Wolcot, that he had:such an-an- 
tipathy to Rosewarne : but Rosewarne was a tyrant. Wolcot was ap- 
prehended by @ warrant from Mr. Gregor of Trewarthennick, in con- 
sequence of Rosewarne’s ‘ swearing the peace of him.’ Polly Harness, a 
witty relation of Sam. Foote’s, but a relation likewise of Harness a quack 
doctor, happening to meet the Doctor in the custody of two constables, 
ironically congratulated him on the occasion! when he exclaimed: 
* Thank you, Poll! a quack doctor, you see, between two pickle herrings !” 
‘There is much oil of Foote in Poll, (he would say) but more Tartar.’ 
Wolcot was never so witty as when in a winter evening among his 
friends he was permitted to manage the fire in his owh way. ‘ Talk of 
concave and convex,’ he would say, ‘give me con-puker; every coal 
shall do its duty.’ ”’—vol. i, pp. 33, 34. 


At one time, many years ago, it appears that Mr. Polwhele had 
the prospect of becoming curate to a rector, in Cornwall, whom he 
RR2 
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designates as Old Pye. The stories told about this worthy of the es- 
tablishment, and the heartiness with which the author retails them, 
might afford some presumptions in favour of the predominance of 
méthodism among the Cornwall miners, if profanity in the church 
may be construed as irreligion out of it. If the suints be hypo- 
crites, it is more than can be said of some churchmen. 


‘«« Pye was an odd character. His ‘ Map Sermon’ on the devil shewing 
our Saviour all the kingdoms in the world, Pye, after various conjec- 
tures, used to conclude with a twang: ‘ Perhaps it might have been on a 
map.’ This was one of his top-shelf sermons. Conscious sometimes of 
his having given us but a ‘ so-so’ discourse, he would say, ‘ you can’t 
always have a top-shelf sermon.’ Ifa sermon by another clergyman in 
his presence, were spun out to an immoderate length, he would stand up 
in his pew holding up his watch; his} loin of veal—not his week-day 
meal, but which usually solemnized the ‘ Lord’s day,’ would run a risk of 
being spoilt.’ ‘ His pulpit (he would tell us) had stunk of Calvinism 
ever since the days of Samuel Walker.’ Being asked by a grocer, why, 
on a particular occasion, he had not been at church, he answered, 
‘Grocers are not fond of figs.” He often took Bennet the organist to 
task, for playing ‘jig voluntaries.’ ‘ Why, Bennet (he exclaimed one 
Sunday), you will set all the congregation a-dancing.’ 

« Tyrrel (his clerk) used to read the first lesson. Pye would some- 
times audibly correct him. ‘Tyrrel was too emphatical, or not emphatical 
enough, Pye could read well; but I am sorry to observe, was very neg- 
ligent in his reading, unless some strangers or people of consequence 
were at church. One Sunday, just as the Corporation were about to go 
down the steps from the Vestry-room, in pontificalibus, and the organ 
was bursting. out into a roar, Pye turned suddenly about, and looking at 
the tables of Consanguinity, exclaimed! ‘A man may not marry his 
grandmother.’—‘ D—d fool if he did!’ And down marched the Mayor 
and Parson, and the Corporate Body, all with a smirk on their counte- 
nances. Old Jane {who was of Christ Church) officiating one Sunday 
at Truro—acted rather than read. In the first lesson (story of Jezebel) 
he cried with a loud voice, ‘ Who is on my side, who?’ ‘* Throw her 
down.’ The whole congregation was electrified. About this time, I 
walked with a party of ladies, to hear my cousin, J. B. Collins, preach. 
Instantly as he had delivered his text: ‘Is thy servant a dog that he 
should do this great thing?’ A dog (just under the pulpit) howled tre- 
mendously. A singular fact.”—vol. 1, pp. 36, 37. 


And yet, in the very same letter, there is a fling at the grins and 
grimaces of the sectarians, who are so numerous in the province 
described, as if the contortions of the face were more unseemly than 
the blasphemy of the tongue. We think that the lines which we 
now quote, in one of the author’s letters, dated March 3, 1812, 
betray at least more power than any sample that we have read in 
these volumes. The answer, which we also cite, is much better 


worth copying than the greater part of the local Reminiscences col- 
lected by the reverend memorialist. 
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‘‘ This day James Stephens or Duffin, a famous methodist preacher 
(see Anecdotes of Methodism) was buried at Castlehill, Truro, as a felo-de- 
se. He had drowned himself to avoid an apprehending warrant issued 
against him on a very serious charge. 

‘‘ This man lived to an advanced age. He was once married. His 
wife was buried in the west of Cornwall: and the following epitaph 
written by himself was engraved on her tombstone, but afterwards re- 
moved by the minister : 


‘Woman! thou worst of all church-plagues, farewell ! 
Bad at the best, and at the worst a hell! 
Thou apple-eating traitress, that began 
The wrath of Heaven, the misery dire of man! 
Thou slip of wormwood, bitter leaf of life ! 
Blest be the hour that rid me of a wife ! 
If ever woman is again my guest, 
All hell shall say Amen, and Satan be the priest !’ 


‘“‘ Answer by Miss Lugg, of Penryn (of Diarian memory.) 

* Ask of thy prince, thou vilest wretch on earth! 
What Demon claim’d thee on thy day of birth; 
Supplied thy cravings, nurs’d thee by his power, 
And acts thy guardian to the present hour ; 
Taught thee to hate the sex thou should’st adore, 
And blast the fame of her who is no more ; 
Whose works how good, how virtuous, all can tell, 
Tho’ fortune link’d her to an imp of hell.’ ”—vol. i, p, 131. 


From the second of the volumes before us—embracing corre- 
spondence with a number of individuals, between 1825 and 1835, 
in which, says the editor, “ the fashions and opinions of the day, in 
politics and religion, are set forth by no ordinary writers”—we must 
give some specimens. Lord De Dunstanville is one of these extra- 
ordinary contributors, more than fifty of his letters being in the 
hands of the collector of the Reminiscences ; and yet he says, “ I 
have been very careless in preserving my letters in general.” Ac- 
cording to this negligence, he adds, that many of Sir Walter Scott’s 
have been lost. It may be surmised, from the following epistle, that 
the gentleman to whom it was written could urge a suit with no 
small degree of pertinacity, whether to the annoyance of the noble 
correspondent or not, let the reader judge. 

«« Lord de Dunstanville to R. P. 
** Dear Sir, Tehidy Park, Nov. 19, 1827. 

“It will give us great pleasure to see yourself and son either on Wed- 
nesday the 5th, or on any subsequent day in the week: on Monday and 
Tuesday I am fully engaged ; and so we are all the following week: if 
you come Wednesday the 5th, we dine on that day at four; on other 
days at half-past five; and I hope you will give us another day besides 
that on which youcome. Iam sure I shall have much pleasure in the 
perusal of your book. I will send your tracts as soon as Ican, but the 
fact is that I have an extensive correspondence, and you know the number 
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of our franks are limited; besides which my ladies are great scribes, but 
not I hope’ Pharisees, This will be the seventh letter of my own which 
I frank this day.. Expecting to hear soon when we may see you, I am, 
most truly yours, 

! De DunsTAnvitie.”’—vol. ii, p. 2. 


His lordship died—as we are, soon after the insertion of the above 
letter, told—in 1835, and was buried in the family vault in Corn- 
wall: and with the solemn event, Mr. Polwhele thus characteris- 
tically connects himself; adding, in his usual heterogeneous manner, 
the most whimsical and random notices and sentiments. 


“ Sonnet—Written February 24th, between three and four in the 
afternoon, when the funeral procession was advancing towards Truro, 
and the minute bell at St. Mary’s tolling :— 


Dunstanville! is it not the funeral knell 

That deepens, amidst visionary glooms, 

The long, long shadows of the nodding plumes, 

O’er ‘ down and dell,’ to where thy Fathers rest ? 

Again—again—I hear its solemn swell, 

Sad monitor of frail mortality ! 

Oh! in that sudden stillness—in that pause 

‘ Without a breath,’ my bosom beats to applause 

That shames the shouts of millions. Every eye 

I hail in all that countless multitude, 

Set on thy Coronet—in sooth to say ; 

Number’d on earth amongst the great and good, 

Be thine, in blessing others only blest, 

The incorruptible Crown, through Heaven’s eternal day ! 

‘Half-past three o’clock, the minute bell still tolling. Amidst the 

universal pause, a pack of foxhounds, huntsmen, horns &c. sweeping 
down the streets—whooping, hallooing——to my feelings what a pro- 
fanation! The exhibition of Punch and his wife Joan (or Judy) closely 


follow. I could dash the peripatetic exhibitor into the gutter, together 
with his Punch and Joan, his Devil and his Doctor.”’**—vol. ii, pp. 6, 7. 


That worthy old gentleman, Mr. Urban, is frequently spoken of, 
with deep respect, in these volumes. There are anecdotes, also, 
connected with the writers in the British Critic, which carry us back, 
in imagination, and to regard with complacency, the caterers for 
public instruction and entertainment, in former years. Archdeacon 


Nares thus writes, in 1829, to Mr. Polwhele, and he again appends 
certain illustrative facts. 





* « Those ambulatory puppet shows, what are they to the puppet shows 
of other days! Our characters—Punch, Judy (or whilom Joan), the 
Devil and the Doctor. 

* But the puppets were formerly as large as life, and they acted various 
characters, &c. They were like the first old plays in Greece. Such 
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“* Of the worthy Whitaker I knew very little personally, though we 
corresponded for some years, But it was all respecting the British 
Critic; aud that connexion had ceased before we met at all. You have 
given some good account of him in your Recollections, and I am glad 
that you think of building a larger monument to his memory. I have 
been particularly pleased with your truly characteristic account of Ran- 
dolph ; who, though a good, a learned, and a well-natured man in es- 
sentials, had the rudest and most repulsive manners that ] ever witnessed 
in any one. These qualities detracted much from his popularity as a 
Bishop, though he was a valuable one. 

“*] congratulate you upon'getting back to the possessions of your fore- 
fathers; and beg my best regards to your son Captain Polwhele, whom I 
well recollect to have met at the Royal Society Club, introduced by the 
President D. Gilbert. 

‘«* Farewell, and prosperity attend you for this and many years, wishes 
yours very truly, R, Nargs.’ 

“ The death of my excellent friend, so soon after this letter, shocked 
me exceedingly. After about a week’s confinement to his chamber, he 
died on the 28rd of March, 1829, at the age of 75. I must refer my 
readers to the obituary of the Gentleman’s Magazine for his biography 
a most copious and the most correct of all memorials of the de- 
ceased. 

‘‘T believe it isno where recorded, that Nares was tutor to the Earl 
of Mount Edgcumbe (my contemporary at Christ Church): it was there 
I first knew his Lordship and my much revered friend. There, indeed, 
my acquaintance with Nares was very slight. Many years passed away 
before, through Whitaker, I was recommended to the Archdeacon as an 
auxiliary in the British Critic.”—vol. ii, pp. 13, 14. 


We have some long extracts from the sermons of the memorialist, 
which were preached on notable occasions, such as on the evening 
of the late king’s funeral. It is curious to see how the author labours 
to soften the vices and magnify the virtues of that monarch, although 
he says that he was not disposed to eulogize George IV. He evi- 





were the interludes of the Cornish—the Creation, the Deluge, Old Father 
Christmas, &c. 

“In the puppet show of the Deluge, Punch used to exclaim ‘* Hazy 
weather, master Noah !’ 

“See the Pupz Gesticulantes one of the Poemata Anglorum [Pop- 
ham’s]. 

* Punchius—ambiguis obscenus turpia dictis 
Innuit, effuso testantur gaudia risu. 


“ I do not think that religious subjects are thus meant to be ridiculed 
or are profaned. The religion of all ages has been mixed up with their 
amusements. 

‘It is the fault of the present age, that whatever is religious throws a 
damp upon amusement; and then again affected delicacy shrinks from 
every indecent allusion as profanation.” 
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dently prides himself on the supposed dexterity with which he treated 
the memory of the deceased. The sermon, so far as we can see of 
it, is common-place enough ; and though neatly, or rather elegantly 
written, is feeble, and by no means particularly impressive in read- 
ing, whatever it may have been to the good people of Truro, from 
the suavity of the preacher’s delivery. 

One thing, however, is manifest, that the reformers of the pre- 
sent day need look for no tenderness from the same authority, 
whether in the pulpit or out of it, should he be called upon to cha- 
racterize them. It would appear that in a discourse delivered on the 
fast day, in March 1832, he more than hinted that the visitation 
of the cholera at that time was a token of the displeasure of Heaven 
towards this once happy land, on account of the measures of these 
persons in and out of his Majesty’s government. There is more 
of Christian wisdom in his remarks upon a letter of Lord Ash- 
burton (Dunning) which was written soon after a domestic bereave- 
ment, when “his lordship’s consolation,” it is well said, ‘‘ was not 
drawn from a Christian source.” It may be surmised, at the same 
time, that Mr. Polwhele is one of those universal collectors and 
publishers, with whom it is not altogether safe to entrust any docu- 
ment, the disclosure of which may satisfy the little cravings of lite- 
rary scandal-dealers. 


“The letter was given to me by Mr. Tripe, merely as an autograph of 
Lord Ashburton. 

«¢ London, 26 April, 1783. 

“Your kind condolence reached me in the due course of the post, and 
as the melancholy scene is now closed, I trouble you with this acknow- 
ledgment of it. 

““* You suppose me in possession of every argument to bear this misfor- 
tune with becoming resignation, but I assure you I find none of the least 
use tome. Itis true that I have occasionally read most of what js to be 
found where you or I should think of looking for arguments of this sort, 
from the celebrated letter of Sulpicius to Cicero on the death of his 
daughter, down to what is to be met with of more modern manufacture ; 
—but Cicero’s philosophy little availed him, and in a letter of his upon 
another occasion, you find him acknowledging that time alone had re- 
lieved him—non tantum literze quibus semper studui, quantum longin- 
quitas temporis mitigavit. 

‘“*We have the satisfaction of thinking our little boy much better than 
he has been, but are far from being out of pain on his account. 

‘“**T am, dear Sir, always faithfully yours, A.’ ’”’—vol. ii, p. 36. 


One would hardly expect that such a sturdy aristocrat as he before 
us, would have had a correspondent in Cobbett; which of the two is 
the greatest egotist? Cobbett has been generally regarded as a 
personification of that sort of complacency, which an incurable va- 
nity fosters. But has he not found a match ? 
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“«R. P. to W. Cobbett, Esq. M. P. 
“ * Polwhele-House, 
 « My dear Sir, Jume 26, 1834. 

“* You may be surprised at receiving a letter from a correspondent of 
former years; a letter as from the dead to the living; and possibly you 
may deem it an unpardonable familiarity in my humble self to you, 
exalted as a senator so farabove me. The fact is, that uniformly ad- 
miring your talents and abilities so powerful, and now delighted with 
your political sentiments and conduct, so disinterested and so nobly 
patriotic, I cannot suppress my poor little tribute of applause, however 
contemptible. 

‘*« Notwithstanding some apparent deviations from what I think the 
standard of political truth, I have ever maintained among my friends—all 
of us of the old school—that Cobbett would one day arise, ‘like a giant 
refreshed wine’—a mighty instrument in the hand of God for the salva- 
tion of his country. 

*«« « Excuse, my dear Sir, these hasty lines from a plusquam septuagenary, 
who, from the days of our lamented friend Gifford to the present moment, 
has stood fast, amidst all the fluctuations of the times, a resolute Anti- 
jacobin. Truly yours, R. P. 

«¢P.S. In the recollection of the past, I cannot but remember with 
gratitude your presenting me with a little volume of my own poems, 
which you had reprinted in America. You left me; and went to the 
Great City, where, soon after, you almost died a martyr in the cause of 
aristocracy ; all your windows were smashed about your ears, and you 
narrowly escaped with your life—Yet, at once, you turned against us— 
starting aside like a broken bow!!!’ 

‘Mr. Cobbett has not been so inconsistent, as it may appear, on a su- 
perficial view of his character. From 1815 to the day of his death, he 
did all he could, in support of the farming interest and the interest of the 
Church. ‘The great ground of defence,’ says he, ‘of the Church of 
England is this, that it is the poor man’s church; that it provides religious 
teaching free of expense to him who has no real property in the country ; 
that it provides a place of worship and administration of all rites and 
ceremonies for him as well as for the rich man; that he has as much right 
to his seat in the church, and the performance of all its services, as the 
*squire, lord, or the king himself has; that the rich, having the lands and 
houses distributed amongst them, have been obliged to leave reserved to 
the poor man this his share of the country in which he was born, and 
which he is bound to defend against all enemies; that to take this 
church from him, and to tell him to go and hire and pay a minister, 
would be a breach of the social compact with him; that this church is 
one of the undoubted rights of the poor man; and that therefore the 
government is bound to uphold it. This is the great argument in 
defence of the Church of England, and indeed the only argument upon 
which any Church Establishment can be defended.’ 


“<*W. Cobbett to R. P. 
“«* Normandy, Farnham, Surrey, 
“* Dear Sir, 14 July, 1834. 
‘“«* T was very much pleased, and not less surprised, at receiving a letter, 
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with your name at the bottom of it.. Good God! what have I seen, and 
what have I done, since I had the pleasure of seeing you! I am the com- 
pletest instance that ever was known of the effects of diligence, sobriety, 
and fortitude. Ah, my dear Sir! if you had seen what I saw, when I 
came to England ; and had been placed in the circumstances in which I 
was placed, you would have acted precisely as I acted. 

* * * . * 

*** You would have discerned, as I did very quickly, that, to uphold 
Pitt and his followers, was to assist in involving the nation in an expen- 
diture, and in debts and taxes, which must, in the end, enable the sons 
of Mammon to overturn, bit by bit, all the ancient institutions of the 
country, or, which appears now to be very likely, to produce a state of 
things, in which no man, however great his talent aad his virtue, would 
be able to suggest measures calculated to save those institutions. This 
is what you would have discerned; this is what I saw, and what I 
foretold from the beginning of my operations. ‘This you would have 
foreseen also ; and foreseeing it, you would have acted as I did. 

* ¢] am duly sensible of the great value of your good opinion; I am 
very proud of it; you are the man you always were; and all the dif- 
ference between you and me is, that I know these deceivers, and you 
do not. I hope that your health will long continue; and that all your 
family are well and happy; and I remain, with many thanks for your 
kind letter, 

“* Your most obedient and most humble servant, 


Wma. CossBertt.’ ’—vol. ii, pp. 86—88. 


Mr. Polwhele, while a consistent self-admirer, by no means 
figures as a very lenient critic of the works of contemporary writers. 
In his strictures on Osler’s Life of Lord Exmouth, there is a good 
deal of nibbling which few biographers are secure against. Some 
of the notices, however, are much more worthy of publication than 
the average matter of these volumes. 


‘**Our late biographers seem to have failed in their performances most 
egregiously. The Life of Hannah More is very deficient. So is Sam. 
Walker’s; so is Lord Exmouth’s. From Osler we learn little of Pellew’s 
early days. It is true, he tells us, that Pellew ran away from Truro school, 
to avoid a punishment to which old Conon was much attached—flogging. 
But in his book Conon is‘ the Reverend,’ though a layman ;—a title at that 
time confined to the Clergy; nor has he spoken correctly of Pellew’s 
Penzance master. Pellew was one of the most daring of Conon’s boys. 
I confess I rather stood in awe of him; though with his high spirit he had 
a very kind heart. Pellew would never suffer the weak to be trampled 
upon, but would fight their battles totis viribus. But I think he once 
thrashed me. 

‘* That he married Miss Frowd, and that he resided first at Truro, then 
at Flushing, we are simply told. But many anecdotes of himself and 
family we Truro folks might be able to relate, from our friendly inter- 
course with him during his residence here—in the very house where my 
grandmother, and afterwards my mother, lived for several years. 

Between Constantia (his sister) and myself, the billet-doux was passing 
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every week; and there was a sentimental correspondence, enough to give 
me a distaste of old Lilly and all his rules. Constantia was a boarding- 
school Miss at Tregolls (at present the seat of Sir R. Spry.) She'was a 
romantic. girl. ‘The Elinor of Mrs. D’Arblay’s Wanderer brings her for- 
cibly to my mind. 

‘‘Of Mrs. Pellew (now Lady E. the relic of Lord Exmouth,)' I have a 
letter now before me, dated Trefusis, 20 Aug. 1803. It is correct and 
elegant. It enters warmly into my feelings respecting my son Edward, 
who had been patronized by her husband. 

**Qsler’s book has not enough of domestic story. The narrative of 
great events wants relief from the familiarity of trivial occurrences in pri- 
vate life. I do not, indeed, quarrel with Osler for not telling us how 
cleverly Pellew could scraunch or masticate a wineglass. But in looking 
to Pellew’s public character, I find not the least mention of the bold 
measure by which he got his appointment to the first ship, which opened 
his career of honour, fame, and fortune. On Pellew’s lineage, Osler need 
not have insisted. I say,‘ Whatever his ancestry may have been, his pos- 
terity may look back to him with pride as a noble fellow.’ His claim to 
pre-eminence was doubtless superior to ‘ all the blood of all the Howards !” 

** Of Pellew’s surviving lady, once the fascinating Susan, full of vivacity 
—pleasing to all, whether at Truro, or Flushing, or Trefusis (or wherever 
her subsequent residence may have been); of his brother Sam. Pellew, 
whose intelligence, and activity, and loyalty have long given life to Fal- 
mouth: of his children—of his kindred—all estimable, and some very dis- 
tinguished characters ;—our Biographer has said little or nothing. Of my 
intercourse with Pellew asa brother-magistrate, I think I have given anec- 
dotes in another place, illustrating the thesis—‘ Omnis in hoc sum!’ In 
every undertaking, by sea or by land, ‘ his whole mind,’ as we say, ‘ was in 
it.” Ona market-day, he of gourse met numbers of people on their way 
to Falmouth. But all he thought were going to our justice meeting, when 
few or none of them were aware that there was any such meeting in ex- 
istence.— Thinking of his good lady, perhaps, he once filled up the blanks 
in a summons for ‘ fraud’—‘ Frowd.’—so it looked at least; and the 
gravity of the Bench was indecently relaxed by a burst of laughter.””—vol. 
ii, pp. 154—156. | 


For a specimen of the shifts, the turnings, and the history of the 
provincial press, take the account which the last of our extracts 
presents. 


‘*] here call to my remembrance Harry Vivian, (uncle of Sir Hussey) 
whose faults were always attributable to a good heart—let the Saints sneer 
if they please—and who, after many years of gaiety. ‘too gay,’ enjoys, I 
trust, the comforts of old age; berevolence to man, and peace with God, 
At the time when no Cornish Newspaper existed, this gentleman proposed 
to me a scheme for a Jruro Newspaper; and but for my pusillanimous 
hesitation, Harry and I should have come out as joint Editors. Onm 
declining the business, Flindell seized upon the project, and boldly stepped 
forth, and carried it into execution—I may say triumphantly ; for he met 
at once with encouragement beyond his most sanguine expectations. 
Goadby, Editor of the ‘ Sherborne Mercury,’ every week shewed symptoms 
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of decline; and Flindell, in the same proportion, increased in health and 
vigour. But it is not my intention to enter into detail. Budd started up 
with a Truro Newspaper in opposition to Flindell. From Flindell, after 
much fine writing—always energetic, often elegant—our Cornwall Gazette 
passed into the hands of Nettleton ; from Nettleton to Shoberl; from Sho- 
berl to Gillet. ‘To Shoberl’s ingenuity we are indebted, in a great measure, 
for the Annuals: the first of which was ‘ The Forget me Not.’ ‘ Omne 
tulit punctum qui miscuit utile dulci,’ should be its motto. 

‘‘In addition to Budd’s *‘ West Briton,’ was let out lately, ‘ The 
Guardian ;’, and Truro had to boast three political prints! The Guardian 
is now merged in the West Briton. In the meantime, Falmouth has two 
(if not three) newspapers ; and at Helston, it is said, another is projected 
—each likely to bring grist tothe mill. So that my faintheartedness has 
been often the subject of regret.—M. S. Note.””—vol. ii, pp. 184, 185. 


The third volume of these Reminiscences contains poems which 
the reverend gentleman has written at very distinct periods. Ex- 
tracts from the longest of these have for several years, their author 
states, been before the public, and have “ excited a wish in 
the best judges to be gratified with the whole.” Just so—and to 
these admirers we recommend them, assuring all others that the 
pieces are above mediocrity, and exhibit an ease and an elegance, 
which intimate that they have been composed by a writer much 
practised in the art of making verses, whatever may be thought 
either of the originality or energy of mind to be found in them. The 
scraps already quoted sufficiently display the character of Mr. 
Polwhele’s muse. We have only to add, in conclusion, that these 
otherwise neat volumes are carelessly printed ; the type is a very 
bad specimen of work for the present day. 





Art. [X.—Impressions of England. By Count Evovarp pz MEtrort. 
2 vols. 12mo. London: Bentley. 1836. 


THERE are two special reasons. independent of the general desire 
that prompts us to give our readers a glimpse of the current litera- 
ture of the day, that have made us take up these volumes, this 
month, in preference to others that have lain longer on our table. 
One of these is,that we may,without delay, at all'times ascertain what 
foreigners think and say of England and the English ; for it cannot 
but be instructive and entertaining, to see ourselves by reflection, or 
as portrayed in the pictures drawn by intelligent strangers. The 
other cause of preference is still more particular, inasmuch as it is 
accidental. In an earlier article of our present number, we had oc- 
casion to notice the view taken of various grades of society in this 
country by a native writer, and to censure the tone especially in 
which he spoke of the higher orders. That the representations by 
the author of “ The Great Metropolis” were, in respect of that class, 
distortions and gross exaggerations, we did not for a moment hesi- 
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tate to declare ; and that he had never enjoyed the opportunities for 
forming a candid or just opinion on the subject, was nearly equally 
manifest. But here we havea writer, who, with regard to the Eng- 
lish aristocracy, was very differently situated. He is himself not 
only a member of the upper class, but has had frequent and, for a 
time, constant access to many of those in this country who compose it. 
He may, therefore, be sieetlerel in the light of a witness who is com- 
petent to speak to the moral and intellectual character of the order 
in question. What, then, does he testify concerning the most ex- 
clusive circle in the British empire? The best answer we can re- 
turn, couched in a few words, to those who have read ** The Great 
Metropolis,” is to say, that the evidence adduced by the plaintiff 
and the defendant, in an action before a court of justice, could not 
well be more opposed, than that of these contemporaneous writers. 
Let the reader judge which is the most worthy of being credited. 

We admit that the Count is a flattering painter of almost every- 
thing in England, giving us not only the warm impressions of a 
sanguine temperament, but colouring his canvass, with few excep- 
tions, when the sun must have been shining in his strength ; he has 
dipped his brush in the liveliest colours of the rainbow. On the 
other hand, he was not a novice in the ways of the world, or a 
stranger to its gayest circles, when he wrote of England. He ap- 
pears to have passed several of his stripling years at the court of 
Naples, when Murat flourished there ; and he served for a time 
under Napoleon, before repairing to this country, where several of 
his relatives resided. | 

When in England, the Count seems to have been much in the 
metropolis. But Cheltenham, Tunbridge Wells, Ramsgate, Wales, 
Devonshire, &c. &c., are familiar to him. He evidently has a hearty 
liking to the sports of the field, and the excitements of a race-course. 
He gives faithful sketches of Ascot and Newmarket ; and in a de- 
partment where, perhaps, as just impressions of England can be 
obtained as in any, he seems also to have figured to advantage, if 
we may judge from the animation with which he alludes to its joys 
—we mean, the convivialities of the table. All these opportunities 
are made the subject of epistolary correspondence with “ my dear 
Augustus ;” and what we have now to do is, first to give our general 
opinion of the literary merits of the work, and, secondly, to adduce 
certain samples of its contents. 

There is hardly room for two opinions, as regards the merits of 
the matter and the manner of these “ Impressions.” In both of 
these capacities, the writer is one of the lightest of the light writers 
of the day. Not that he is devoid of shrewd and sound sense, for 
he has a great deal of both in his head, but on account of his viva- 
city, and the precipitation with which he forms his opinions. The 
result of the whole is, that the work affords very pleasant reading, 
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though destitute of profound views. His sketches, however, are 
sometimes very cleverly done ; on other occasions his suggestions 
are useful, and his satire caustic. And now for some specimens. 

Although we have said the Count is too complimentary in gene- 
ral; he.sometimes lays his rosy colours aside, and censures with a 


justice that is’ the severer, inasmuch as it is dealt out with the po- 


litest spirit imaginable. ‘Take him on English pretensions and af- 
fectation. 

«If, in order to attain pleasure and really to enjoy it, it was only neces- 
sary to make continual sacrifices of time and money, then the English 
would be the gayest people in the world—the people who best know how 
to, amuse themselves. The persons in different classes who thus run after 
pleasure are indeed innumerable in England; it is like a determination, 
a continual desire, a real entétement. Let it cost what it may,gaiety must be 
had: but, through all these efforts, the coldness and reflectiveness of the 
national character always pierce; and one might almost suspect, that this 
undeviating constancy only arises from the impossibility of ever attaining 
the desired end. In the highest, as well as in the least distinguished so- 
ciety, I have always received the same impression: there exists always 
in every réunion a restraint, an indifference too marked (particularly to- 
wards those who do not form the same clique, and in that case it goes so 
far as to become rudeness) ; there is a want of general ease and of general 
amiability, and this only becomes the more apparent from one’s seeing 
all the trouble which has been taken that every “ne should be gay, very 
gay, and very much amused, which, alas! happens but rarely, not to say 
never. One might add, on the subject of the fashionable circles, that 
the principal thing is not precisely to enjoy personally, but to have it be- 
lieved that you do so; that every body should know or think you do so— 
this is the important thing. There is not a brilliant party in London, or 
at one of the magnificent country seats, or at the mansion of a man of 
fashion, which is not immediately detailed in the newspapers; even the 
great dinners are described. After a royal drawing-room, the name and 
toilet of each lady who appeared is mentioned, one after another—ribands, 
laces, feathers, diamonds, pear|s, even to the kind of silk or satin of which 
the dress was composed, how it was trimmed, with the technical and 
scientific expressions in French of the Parisian marchandes de modes ; 
all is printed in the papers, and sometimes fills two or three of their enor- 
mous pages: if the occasion be a fancy or masked ball (where no masks 
are worn), then the dress of the gentlemen shares the same publicity, 
even to the form and colour of their inexpressibles; every thing being 
thus exhibited in the face of day, placed under the public eye, and detailed 
to attract the attention of the millions—even of those who, banished to 
the Indies, receive and devour the English papers. ‘There must exist, 
then, I think, more vanity and show, prepared for public effect, than for 
the pleasure of the moment; besides, it is absolutely de rigeur in the 
supreme bon-ton to have an air of indolence, satiety, and nonchalance, 
which implies, that all this is not enough, that show and magnificence 
are so habitual, that they are become quite fatiguing.” 


Pleasure, in the way we like it, is a proverbial mode of speech, 
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which embraces a principle that may modify, in some degree; the 
author’s censure. It is also reasonable to presume, that national 
character and individual enjoyment is nowhere, and perhaps least 
of all in England, fairly estimated by taking the modes, now in- 
stanced, as the ground of construction. Still there is much that is 
exceedingly frivolous, absurd, or ridiculons in these usages; and 
while they so forcibly strike strangers, as above described, such 
strictures as now cited, if considered well, must tend to work a re- 
formation. 

The generality of educated foreigners have but one way of cha- 
racterizing the state of musical talent and taste in England. Our 
author forms no exception to the prevailing disparagement on this 
point. He says, that this country is the farthest from eminence in 
the art of any he knows ; that the men, for the most part, do not 
comprehend or feel it ; that they look upon a musician as a secondary 
sort of being; and that though at, the opera they drawl out fre- 
quently ‘‘ Brava, brava!” it is only because it is good style to do 
so. All this we may allow to be true ; but while it must he con- 
ceded, that no people have ever or can ever attain to all that is re- 
fined in the arts, or great in the more matter-of-fact concerns of 
life, let us presume, that in devoting themselves to the latter field, 
the English have chosen the more profitable of the two, and that, 
without compromising their most substantial interests, they never 
will be supreme in the former. 

But, connected with English musical taste and talent, the Count 
notices some circumstances which the author of “ The Great Me- 
tropolis”’ will do well to insert in the next edition of that work, if 
he wishes to. fortify his opinions concerning the upper classes, on 
the point of intellectual occupations. 


** Since we are here at the Opera, I cannot resist my desire to speak to 
you of a certain box, deep and spacious, furnished with glasses and sofas, 
une bagnoire, situated close to the stage. There you may judge, not of 
the orchestra, you are too near it, and it is too powerful; not of the ad- 
mirable voice of Rubini, for he turns his back to the box, which is placed 
at ten feet within the range of the foot-lights; but from this box you may 
judge of and admire the forms and grace of the danseuses in the ballet. 
It belongs to about a dozen of ‘ fashionables’ of all ages, and is called the 
dandy’s bor. During the opera it remains empty; but when the ballet 
begins, about eleven o’clock (the time a ‘ fashionable’ rises from table on 
a day that Taglioni dances), these gentlemen arrive, their minds fatigued 
and numbed, the consequence doubtless of an epicurean dinner, seasoned 
by some glasses of the choicest wines. They are, however, soon aroused ; 
the appearance of a first-rate pretty danseuse affects them in an electrical 
and wonderful manner. They pass suddenly from their state of elegant in- 
ertness into one of joy, then into one of admiration; from that into one of 
enthusiasm, which they express by a clapping of hands which rivals that 
of the public, whose attention it does not fail to attract. One object they 
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have in view is thus gained; the second is, that their applauses do not es- 
cape. the grateful ears of her for whom they are intended, and in the 
charming courtesy of thanks which she makes, a slight and graceful \por- 
tion may be distinguished which is offered to her particular admirers.’ 


The Count’s use of the term dandy, we may be satisfied, is not 
undeserving of being adopted, when we learn that he has studied 
the natural history of that genus of animals throughout all its species 
and varieties. But he must explain himself. 


“Do you know what a dandy is? There are at least ten different 
species of this animal. If you commence by the lowest, it is the city 
beau, to whom I have-already introduced you at Mr. Jackson’s dinner, 
presenting an orange to a young lady, by taking up the fruit between 
two spoons, and extending his little fingers to have an air of delicacy, and 
to appear unquestionably polite: but this is a vulgarian ; we must ascend 
the scale, passing by the ranks of this interesting class, such as the puppy, 
coxcomb, fop, the half-fashionable, the complete fashionable, &c. till we 
at last reach the exquisite, the quintescence of all coxcombry conjoined. 
He shall be a young man, whether noble or parvenu, it matters not, so 
that he be rich; he must have an air of nonchalance, and appear ennuyé 
with every thing. He hardly deigns to speak at all; it is too fatiguing 
for his delicate organs. If you have the honour of knowing him, and 
should meet him, he will address you,*Oh! how a-a-ye? am gad to see 
you ;’ but these words will be scarcely articulated, and pronounced in 
a drawling tone, as if he had some impediment in. his throat which pre- 
vents him from speaking: this will be all you can get out of him. He 
is the epitome of self-sufficiency, affectation, and impertinence: he des- 
pises every social talent, wit, and amiability, because he himself is inca- 
pable of either; for he appears only organized for putting on cravats, 
wearing a well-cut coat, choosing pomades, perfumes, &c.: his pride is 
to attend to no one but himself.” 


We have seen what this foreigner says of the eneouragement be- 
stowed upon music in England. But he is not much more com- 
plimentary in reference to some others of the fine arts. With re- 

gard to the galleries of pictures, he remarks, that though the most 
valuable in the world are to be found in this country, consisting of 
tne chefs-d’wuvre of the old masters, and of chosen bits of the fo- 

reign schools, yet the works of native artists can hardly obtain a 
modest place in these honoured temples. He adds to this cutting 
announcement, the reflections we now quote— 

‘‘ If, of the many thousand guineas given for old pictures, of which 
some are certainly very fine, but others soold and so dark that it is more 
than difficult to discover in what their great value consists ; if, I say, a 
part of these enormous sums were expended in supporting and protecting 
native talent, there is no doubt that this art would soon receive an im- 
pulse towards a more elevated order : for it is not talent that is wanting. 
Without speaking of many other artists,can there be any thing more 
spirituel, more natural, than the charming productions of Wilkie, Rip- 
pingille, &c, &c.? It is true they are all fancy pieces, or tableaux de 
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genre for the drawing-room or boudoir; but Martin, Haydon, Etty, &c., 
have they ever received the least encouragement in their efforts to reach, 
in historical pictures, that point which their great talent promised? Shall 
I add, that one of these very distinguished artists was, a few years ‘ago, 
in the greatest state of want; and that one of his pictures was sold by 
subscription, a few persons charitably interesting themselves in him, in 
order to procure him bread? And this in a country where more than 
one noble lord gives, without hesitation, as much asa thousand guineas 
for a Murillo, or a simple head by Rembrandt! But it is the fashion ; 
and, as | must again and again repeat, before its magic power every thing 
bows down, every thing succumbs in England. The little encourage- 
ment given to English painters compels them to paint portraits, nothing 
but portraits, as the only means left to attain some degree of celebrity ; 
and, what is still more essential, but not so glcrious, some degree of 
fortune. Thus it happens very frequently, when you pay a visit, that, 
when the servant leaves you in the drawing-room, whilst he goes to let 
his master know that you are there, you make acquaintance with every 
member of the family, without passing through the introductions and 


usual compliments; their portraits being all there staring you in the 
face.” 


With regard to the melodramatic style as exhibited on the English 
stage, his eulogy contains a sly sort of critical sarcasm, which is 
interesting as indicating diversity in national tastes, and detecting 
absurdities or unnatural and savage manners, of which, till pointed 
out, those accustomed to them are unobservant. 


“Two other points are absolutely indispensable in a melodrama; fu- 
rious combats and death exhibited in all its horrible details; and I 
unhesitatingly declare, that there is no comparison to be made with Eng- 
lish melodramas in these particulars. It is impossible to fight with 
more eagerness, with more skill, or apparent reality. I have seen a war- 
rior who, before he attacked his implacable enemy, kissed the blade of 
his sword with a sort of enthusiastic ardour, and even sharpened it on 
his arm, like we do a razor on a strap. This caused me at first a hearty 
laugh; but I assure you, as soon as combat began, I experienced quite a 
different sensation. My warrior was engaged against.a savage armed 
with a tomahawk ; and the blows were exchanged with such rapidity, 
and appeared so seriously and furiously applied, that the illusion was 
complete ; and when the warrior passed his sword, palpably to our eyes, 
two feet through the body of his adversary, coming out between his 
shoulders, 1 began to look around for some fainting ladies; but I was 
mistaken ; it was very warm weather, and I saw no agitation but that 
of fans. There was perhaps, in some instances, aslight air of satisfaction 
visible on the countenances of these fair spectators. 

‘When death is to be represented, it is done with consummate effect. 
The victim rolls in the dust; and the convulsion, the trembling of the 
limbs, the vain efforts to pronounce a few words of vengeance or remorse 
—allis rendered to the minutest particular. But whata little deteriorates 
from the truth of such scenes is, that generally the conqueror during the 
whole time remains perfectly calm, looking quietly at his vanquished foe, 
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with his hand on the hilt of his sword, and the point turned towards the 
earth. It was in this manner that Richmond, in the tragedy of Richard 
the Third, stood coolly looking at the dying prince, whom he had just 
killed in a single combat at Bosworth Field; where, in history, terminated 
the reign of the tyrant, and at Covent Garden or Drury Lane the play of 
Shakspeare.” 


Foreigners seldom enter with the Count’s zest and enthusiasm 
into our field sports. Without having really done so, he could not 
have given such a warm and happy description of them. At Ascot, 
for instance, we find him making use of a comparison which assures 
us that he possesses an artist’s, or rather jockey’s eye, during the 
courser’s flight. ‘ If,” says he, “ the racers have to make the 
great circle which surrounds the plain, then the latter is traversed 
in every direction by the numerous horsemen; who, being for the 
most part interested in the result of the contest, put their horses to 
their utmost speed, in order to see the rapid progress made by this 
mixed assemblage of blue, green, and purple, looking like a flight 
of pigeons which just skim the ground.” But the animation and 
fidelity which he throws into his description of a grouse-shooting 
excursion, deserve still more to be admired—the greater part of 
which we extract. He informs his correspondent that these birds 
are superb ; that they resemble greatly the gel:notte of the German 
forests, the plumage being thicker and much darker ; and that the 
noise and rapidity of their flight, and the character of the regions 
they inhabit, render the sort of shooting now to be detailed pecu- 
liarly interesting. 

‘| shall endeavour to transport you quite close to me, to give you a 
shot at one of those superb birds, and join in all that took place for this 
desired end. Explain to me, if you can, why one never grows too old 
for this recreation ;—why does the expectation, the desire, the success, 
cause always the same intense pleasure? Philosophers tell us that we 
tire of every thing—of honour, riches, glory; that an uniformly happy 
life becomes insipid ; that one even tires of loving! But they did not 
comprise the pleasure of a sportsman in this enumeration; and if they 
had dared to do so, I would have presented myself as their champion, 
‘a ’outranee envers et contre tous.’ When we are going out shooting 
on the morrow, we can think of no other subject the evening before, and 
are as much engrossed by it at forty years of age, as at thirty or twenty. 
On retiring to one’s room, one looks with complacency at the great 
shooting-jacket, the leathern gaiters, the strong shoes, the coloured neck- 
cloth, which are all spread out upon the arm-chair near the bed, prepared 
for the morning ; one takes a glance at the gun-case, which is already 
open; the spring of the powder-flask is tried, and the double-barrelled 
Manton inspected ; and when at last in bed, it is only after two hours’ 
restless turning about, thinking or half dreaming of dogs pointing—of 
hares, pheasants, partridges getting up, that one falls asleep, to wake an 
hour or two before the usual time; when, on darting out of bed and 
rushing to the window, one exclaims, ‘ Fine weather, delightful! Why 
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does not the servant come with the hot water? how lazy those rascals 
are!’ forgetting that it is only yet five o’clock, and that those ‘rascals’ 
are still reposing, for they rise to labour instead of to go out shooting. 
Well, now, then, you shall be a spectator of our excursion. Here we are, 
five of us! walking in a line, with an interval of fifty paces between us, 
and advancing slowly over these extensive moors, where not a single tree 
is to be seen: they are divided by valleys and hills, and entirely covered 
with heath, excepting in those places where masses of rock shew their 
irregular barren forms. There are, perhaps, a dozen parties such as 
ours scattered about: we hear occasionally in the distance their shots, 
repeated by the echoes from the valleys ; but we rarely meet any of them, 
as the space we are traversing is very great. We are escorted by seve- 
ral horsemen, who are upon the neighbouring elevations: their occupa- 
tion isto reply to the cry of ‘mark! mark!’ by keeping in view any 
bird which may have escaped a shot, or which may have risen without 
having been shot at, and marking the spot where it may have taken 
refuge. Mr. H. has brought his two brace of pointers into the field. 
All four are exactly alike, of a jet black; they are slightand high in 
form, and each muscle and tendon is strongly marked in their rapid mo- 
tions. Although all are excellent, Mirza is her master’s favourite ; she 
generally takes the lead, and it is on her that her three companions seem 
to have the greatest reliance. See! the very instant that their subtle 
sense of smelling has seized the slight odour which they follow with so 
much ardour, their step has become suddenly slow and measured, exhibit- 
ing their suppleness and caution: it is like the velvety pace of a cat ad- 
vancing on her prey. Mirza stops abruptly; her head is raised, her long 
muscular tail becomes stiff and stretches out horizontally ; it is no longer 
a living creature that you see, but the emblem of immobility. The other 
three dogs stop also as if struck by an electric power, and all remain 
equally motionless, with their eyes fixed on her. We maintain the same 
profound silence, and nothing is heard but the keeper’s or master’s * take 
heed ! take heed!’ pronounced slowly and in a low voice. A sign is made 
to me to approach; for Mr. H., in his undeviating courtesy, offers to me, 
as a stranger, the chance of the first bird that the dogs have found. As 
I had never yet seen this species of game, I was boiling with impatience 
to see it rise. Mirza*’s head indicated on which side it was, with ten 
others, perhaps, all lying squatted down under the heath at some paces 
from me. I was so near Mirza, that I could see her eye, which, though 
fixed, seemed to emit sparks of fire. The almost imperceptible move- 
ment of the nostrils shewed how acutely sensible they were to the smell 
which the air brought to them: the organ of destruction shewed itself in 
all its characteristics on this head. All at once a rustling sound like that 
of a cannon ball passing is heard; it is the grouse taking wing, uttering 
her cry of distress—a short low note, repeated two or three times; then 
the shot—the bird falls, and the four dogs disappear in the furze. Not 
a word is pronounced, no one moves, for the least motion might make 
the other grouse rise before I could reload my gun; and these admirable 
dogs had learned and understood the lesson, for they were all lying flat 
and without motion on the earth. You may conceive that it was with 


some difficulty I conquered my impatience (pleased and proud as I was 
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of not having missed my first bird) to possess in my own hands, to see 
with my own eyes, this sort of game, so celebrated in the chronicles of 
sporting in England.” 

The Count observes, when speaking of the general characteristics 
of English manners, that two things are remarkable ; first, the aver- 
sion which the people have to the profound bows of most continen- 
tal nations ; and secondly, their decided dislike of any strong com- 
pliments addressed to themselves. ‘There can be no question re- 
specting the sobriety and sincerity of feeling thus evinced. English- 
men have a good right to value such a character as being of more 
sterling worth than all the bowing, kissing, embracing, and gri- 
macing that ever were expended between man and man on the 
continent. 

We have less difficulty in finding sketches in these ‘ Impres- 
sions,” that are fair-spoken, than was experienced in searching for 
reproofs or sarcasm, at the national expense. But few of our 


readers will accuse the notice we now quote as being inaccurate or 
in bad taste. 


“ IT remember the first time I ever saw Mr. Canning; and you will 
permit me to remark, that in his single person he was of more import- 
ance than the whole of the diplomatic corps of which my ambassador 
made one. It was at a ball (at M. de Ch—d, then the French repre- 
sentative at the English court) that 1 saw him whose premature death has 
since plunged his whole country in grief, and whose loss has been de- 
plored by every civilized nation. He was modestly seated in a corner, 
half concealed behind the door of the great room, where all the gav 
peuple were assembled ; and, seeming to listen to the person with whom 
he was conversing, he occasionally passed and repassed his hand upon 
that noble and elevated forehead which added such expression to his phy- 
slognomy ; and, far from appearing to seek, by a proud exacting look, the 
attention and respectful bows of those around him, he kept his eyes 
lowered and fixed on the ground. For him the ball, the brilliant féte 
had disappeared, and he was sunk in one of his grand and generous con- 
templations, in which was involved the honour and happiness of a 
whole nation.”’ 


Before extracting the Count’s concluding and general estimate 
of England and the English,we may state, that though we have no 
doubt of the authenticity of these volumes, or of their having been 
written by a foreigner, judging according to their internal evi- 
dence, yet it is worthy of remark, that it is not said, whether they 
have been originally written in English, or are translations. But 
observing that the work is enlarged by a supplement about the 
women, the arts, and the field sports in France, we have been led 
to suspect that a good deal of the book-manufacturing system has 
here been practised, and that more hands than belong to one man 
have been employed in its getting up. 

“ For all that regards material or physical existence, for comforts, and 
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the precautions, taken against maladies, particularly colds (the frightful 
means of engendering that disease so fatal in England—consumption) ; for 
luxury of every description, for the extravagant expenditure of time and 
money offered to their individual persons, the English distinguish them- 
selves amongst all people, from whatever rank you may choose them: but, 
on the other hand, they know but little of the real enjoyments of society, 
the pleasures of complete intimacy and of mutual good-will, and particularly 
that smiling good-humour and readiness to enjoy, which distinguish the 
French people—they who, notwithstanding the political commotions which 
are ever shaking their country, the dangers which are continually mie- 
nacing it, the changes of its dynasty and constitution, nevertheless go on 
constantly and fully enjoying the pleasures of existence! I would repre- 
sent England and France, those two great friendly rivals, in two distinct 
pictures, under the semblance of two female figures: the one of great 
beauty, but with a grave expression and reserved demeanour ; in splendid 
apparel, with feathers in the head, and possessing an eye that haughtily 
and proudly seems to defy contempt, and exact respect rather than court ad- 
miration or inspire love. (The sky of this picture should be cloudy.) The 
other should be a graceful, lovely woman; her dress less magnificent, but 
more finished, more elegant ; flowers in the hair; and her smiling lips and 
eyes should express just the contrary of those of her superb rival. (The 
sky of this picture should be on one side threatening storms, which the 
bright beams of the sun are dispersing).” 





Art. X.— The German Tourist. , Edited by Professor O. L. B. Wourr 
and Dr. H. Doerine. ‘Translated by H. E. Lioyp, Esq. _ Illustrated 

' with Seventeen Engravings, from Drawings by A. G. Vickers, Esq. 
London: D. Nutt. 1837. 


A.ttuoucu *“ The German Tourist” appears at the season and in 
the style of the Annuals, it is strictly an authentic description of 
the more northern districts of Germany, and is well calculated to 
be consulted as a correct and enlightened guide, for the future, to 
all who visit these regions. ‘The work, according to the author’s 
statement, was originally composed to record the result of his wan- 
derings through almost the whole tract of what is called the German 
Fatherland—having been born in its most remote part, and having 
_ there spent the greater portion of his youth. He is, at the same 
time, anxious to claim for these regions a share of popular curiosity ; 
and laments that travellers should generally confine themselves to 
the southern and western parts, to the neglect of the northern. 
For, while he admits that the former possess treasures and entice- 
ments which the latter cannot boast of, he earnestly pleads for the 
north, declaring that it has many attractions worthy of the study 
and admiration of the intelligent stranger. Nor can he have pleaded 
in vain ; for the descriptions which he has given of Lubeck, Ham- 
burgh, Berlin, Marienburg, Dantzic, and Konigsberg, with their 
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adjacent parts, contain much that is fresh and untrodden to the 
generality of readers, at least in Great Britain. The notices of 
towns, which figured in the ancient Hanseatic League, are particu- 
larly worthy of attention; their present constitution and customs 
conveying ‘‘a lively picture of the nature of that powerful associa- 
tion of the middle ages, which victoriously bid defiance to princes, 
and afforded the citizens permanent protection against the unjust 
and rapacious attacks of the predatory nobles.” It is thus that the 
voice of bye-gone ages is still heard in the north of Germany; and 
not less loudly, when uttered by animating tales, and traditional 
pociey. It is in the same regions, indeed, that the ancient Saxon 
anguage prevails, and, to use the author’s words, is the hereditary 


- 








and peculiar distinction of the people. 
The author gives rapid historical sketches of the towns he visits: 


notices of public buildings, of the works of art, and most peculiar 
scenery. All this he does well, and in a manner that will be very 
serviceable to future tourists of taste, or such as are in search of 
useful information regarding the parts described. The anecdotes 
he retails, and the accounts he gives of local customs, institutions, 
and every-day life, must, to the untravelled reader, be chiefly cu- 
rious. We wish that he had been more lavish in dealing out matters 
of such rea] importance; for it cannot be doubted, that the lives 
and domestic habits of the industrious and homely inhabitants of 
Northern Germany, present many engaging and strongly charac- 
teristic traits. Indeed there is, in the volume before us, a sufficient 
interest, belonging to the glimpses of the kind mentioned, to make 
us long for many more. 

Of the engravings that embellish our Tourist’s pages, we must 
speak very favourably. There is a solidity of style about them, and 
a truth-telling aspect, that convinces us of their fidelity to the ob- 
jects pictured. ‘The Holstein Gate, Lubeck, one of the most sin- 
gular and striking specimens of architecture in the world, faces the 
title-page, and forcibly at once arrests the eye. Several of the other 
plates exhibit magnificent or picturesque buildings, that deserve high 
praise as specimens of art. But it is always a difficult matter to 
convey anything like a precise idea of a picture, by a mere verbal 
description or enumeration of particulars ; and, therefore, we must 
recommend it to those persons who wish to be gratified with novel- 
ties, beautifully delineated, to inspect and to judge for themselves ; 
contenting ourselves with the general assertion, that these illustra- 
tions, and, in fact, all the features of the volume, are of a superior 
description. Respectability and elegance, guided by taste, are the 
terms of approbation which we feel it our duty and pleasure to be- 


; stow upon “ the German Tourist.” ; 
Lubeck is the city from which our Tourist starts; and here he 


begins, as in the case of the other towns, with a cursory view of its 
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history. That our readers may have it in their power to estimate 
the amount of research which the writer has expended in these his- 
torical summaries, and his skill in condensation, we extract a consi- 
derable portion of this cursory view. 

“On Saint Mary Magdalene’s day, the 24th of July, 1227, the allies of 
Lubeck met the Danish army in the plain of Bornhévd, in Holstein. The 
sun fell hot upon the combatants, and so dazzled them, that the Danes 
had a great advantage ; but the citizens fought intrepidly, with the brave 
burgomaster Alexander Von Saltwedel at their head, supported by the 
troops of the Counts of Schwerin and Holstein, led by the valiant Adol- 
phus, against the superior numbers of the enemy, from morning till noon, 
when they feared that they must at length sink exhausted, and put up 
ardent vows to the patron saint of the day, whom they invoked as their 
deliverer. Soon afterwards the welcome cloud arose, and covered the 
sun, which they piously ascribed to the effect of their vows; and which 
inspired them with new courage. Towards evening Waldemar was 
obliged to give up the fight, especially because the men of Dithmarsh, 
who had been placed in the rear, fell upon the Danes, who were defeated 
and put to flight. Four thousand of the Danish troops fell upon the field 
of battle. At least an equal number were taken prisoners: and this vic- 
tory insured the independence of Lubeck, which a modern writer calls, 
not unaptly, the Carthage of the North at that time. It continued to in- 
crease in power and consideration, formed an offensive and defensive al- 
liance, first with Hamburgh alone, then with other cities, and became, in 
1260, the head of the powerful Hanseatic league. It convoked the as- 
semblies, which were held chiefly within its own walls; preserved the 
archives and treasures of the league; and its burgomasters were always 
the commanders of the Hanseatic fleets. Together with Cologne, it bore 
the highest burthen, and is said to have had, in the time of its prosperity, 
50,000 citizens, able to bear arms. This prosperity continued as long as 
that of the league itself—with the decay of the league its head also de- 
clined; but while it flourished it always came off victorious from foreign 
wars, as well as from internal troubles, and a higher hand seemed to pro- 
tect it. Thus, in the year 1384, a dangerous insurrection broke out 
within its own walls. Some discontented citizens united with the Hol- 
stein nobles, and assembled at the house of one of the conspirators, Arnolt 
Von Sorst: (in the Kénigs-strasse there is still a house adorned with a 
pictorial representation of this event.) Their plan was, supported by as- 
sistance from without, to murder all the members of the senate, and to 
plunder the houses of the richest and most distinguished families. St. 
Lambert's day, the 17th of September, was fixed for the execution of the 
plot; when a Holstein nobleman repented of having joined in it, and re- 
solved to relieve his conscience from the weight of guilt which oppressed 
it. He was bound by a most solemn oath not to disclose the horrible 
plot to any livmg soul. His terrified conscience, however, found means 
to evade it. He hastened to the house of John Perseveln, and, he not 
being at home, asked his grown-up son to give him aglass of beer. His 
request being complied with, he addressed the glass in the following 
terms : ‘ To thee, glass, I say it, and to no living soul ; unless the danger 
which threatens this good city be promptly and prudently averted, Lubeck 
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will be, before noon to-morrow, in the hands of its enemies, and the 
blood of its senators and honest citizens will flow through the streets.’ 
The son immediately reported these strange expressions in the Senate- 
house. ‘Ihe conspirators were at once arrested, the gates closed, and the 
impending danger happily averted. Tradition relates, that the nobleman, 
after he had spoken these words, instantly mounted his horse, and gal- 
loped away with such speed, that one of his horse’s shoes came off, which 
was thrown into the kennel at the distance of six houses. 

‘With the same good fortune Lubeck proved victorious in foreign 
wars; and though the Hanseatic league was by no means durable, as the 
welfare of the whole was always prejudiced by the interest of the indivi- 
dual members, yet the head was at all times respected, on account of its 
zeal and its power. The bright light of the doctrine of Lutheranism was 
well received in the sixteenth century, especially by the citizens; and 
though the Senate at first jealously opposed its propagation, it was soon 
compelled to open the churches to the teachers of the reformed faith. 
Even the most threatening remonstrances of Catholic princes, and of the 
Emperor Charles V. himself, could not prevail against their better con- 
viction: the monasteries were dissolved, the adherents of the Romish 
faith left the city, and Jiirgen Wollenweber, a high-spirited individual, 
placed himself at the head of the Senate, and directed the new institutions 
with energy and courage. It is true, he failed in his endeavours, and 
ended his life on the scaffold, far from his home; but the change which 
he had begun was permanent, the reformation prevailed. Even the thirty 
years’ war, which spread desolation over Germany, did not so severely 
affect Lubeck as many other countries. It continued skilfully to avert its 
ruinous consequences, and was even chosen, several times, as the seat for 
the negotiations for peace, which indeed came to nothing. From that 
time, however, the greatness of Lubeck began rapidly to decline; the 
stagnation of trade, especially of maritime commerce; party dissensions 
and contentions among the citizens; and a heavy load of debt, incurred 
in consequence of the troubles of war, undermined the strength and pros- 
perity of the city. The Hanseatic league was dissolved; trade had gra- 
dually turned into other channels; the free imperial city on the Trave 
was no longer the chief staple of the North; and though peace happily 
prevailed in the eighteenth century, yet Lubeck gradually ceased to be a 
commercial city of the first rank, and, though still a place of importance, 
was reduced to an inferior station. A fair prospect of happier days seemed 
to dawn upon it, in the first years of the new century, when, by the re- 
cess of the empire of the 25th of February, 1803, it was recognised as a 
free imperial city, confirmed in all its rights, and its territory enlarged. 
Unhappily, these pleasing hopes of reviving prosperity were annihilated, 
when, a few years later, war visited it with all its horrors. Let us go 
more into detail upon this subject. The battles of Jena and, Auerstadt had 
been fought. General Blucher, who had followed the retreat with the 
Prince of Hohenlohe, on the left flank, was separated from him, threw 
himself with his corps into the territory of Mecklenburg, and being pur- 
sued by Bernadotte, Soult, and Murat, found himself more and more 
closely pressed. He therefore passed the Trave, and, with 25,000 men, 
entered Lubeck, in spite of all the remonstrances of the free imperial 
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city, which would have most willingly maintained its neutrality. The 
French followed him closely; and on the 6th of November, 1806, a san- 
guinary conflict took place between the two armies, which was but too 
soon continued within the walls. After an heroic resistance, Blucher was 
obliged to leave the city. The victors, perfectly ignorant of the real cir- 
cumstances, considered Lubeck as a hostile city, and turned all their fury 
upon the unfortunate inhabitants. A dreadful scene of pillage ensued, 
which was not fully checked till after the lapse of three days. The citi- 
zens were ill-treated by the French in every possible manner. Blucher 
capitulated at Ratekau, on the 7th of November, and the unhappy city 
had now to receive and maintain the whole hostile army of 75,000 men. 
The humanity of Bernadotte * succeeded in putting an end to these hor- 
rors, and, by enforcing a strict discipline, at least to check the progress of 
such awful devastation. But Lubeck was wholly unable to recover itself; 
from that time it was depressed under intolerable burthens. Enormous 
contributions exhausted its treasury; its commerce was annihilated, and 
with that its principal resources dried up; and even the hope of better 
times vanished, when, on the 10th of December, 1810, it was incorporated 
with the French empire, and its constitution abolished by an act of vio- 
lence, after it had existed 600 years. What Germany, and particularly 
the free imperial cities, which were raised to the rank of ‘ good cities of 
the French empire,’ suffered under the yoke of French tyranny, is so well 
known, that we need not dwell upon it here. At length the day of deli- 
verance arrived, after the French had made themselves masters of the 
city, for the second time, during the war, oppressed it without mercy, and 
treated the unfortunate citizens, who had but a short glimpse of liberty, 
with the greatest outrage. On the 5th of December, 1813, General 
L’Allemand capitulated to the Swedes, and left the city the same evening. 
The fall of Napoleon restored Lubeck to its ancient rights. It has ceased 
to bea fortress, but it is one of the four free cities of the German confe- 
deration. Its territory is about six and a half German (about ]50 English) 
syuare miles in extent. The city lies between the Trave and the Wakenitz, 
on a moderate eminence; has nearly 3,300 houses, and 25,000 inhabitants. 
It has its ancient democratic constitution, which is founded upon the re- 





* « On the Sunday after this catastrophe, the free corps of the French 
Colonel, Ameil, loaded with the pillage of friends and foes in Mecklen- 
burg, &c., and with the spoils of the unhappy Lubeck, arrived at a village 
vear Hamburgh, where they held a kind of fair for the sale of their 
plunder. We ourselves saw soldiers, eager to lighten their burden, sell 
quantities of silver coin (a handkerchief full) for a Louis d'or; silver 
spoons for a shilling. Horses, many of them very good, but, of course, 
dreadfully jaded, were sold from half-a-crown to thirty shillings each, 
A friend of ours bought a horse, which proved to be a very fine one, for 
four shillings English. It was reported, that a splendid diamond necklace 
was sold for two Louis d’or. A noble-minded Frenchman, M. Charles 
Villiers, then residing at Lubeck, gave an animated and affecting account 
of the enormities committed by his countrymen, in a letter to Madame 
Fanny Beauharnois, aunt to the Empress Josephine.— Translator's Note.” 
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cess of 1669. The senate, consisting of four burgomasters and sixteen 
senators, is the executive and administrative authority. The assembly of 
citizens, divided into twelve colleges, form the legislative power. There 
is, perhaps, scarcely a city in Germany, which has more charitable insti- 
tutions than Lubeck.” 

_ The rest of our snatches from these pages must be much shorter ; 
but we were in this instance anxious to afford, not only a fair and 
unbroken view of the author and the translator’s ability, but to ad- 
duce a narrative which cannot but impress the reader’s mind with 
something like a proper idea of the horrors of war, and of the tre- 
mendous evils, crimes, and misery which mark the conqueror’s 
steps. The rising generation, and even the aged and middle-aged, 
in these piping times of peace, are by far too apt to regard with in- 
adequate fear and detestation, the enormities that are inseparable 
from victories, and sometimes to express a longing for what is 
called a good hot war, for the sake of giving an impulse to trade, 
or adding triumphs to national prowess. What a slender section 
in the history of the late European struggle with France, would it 
require of reason and humanity to contemplate, to put for ever to 
shame all the vapour that has been allowed to conceal, or falsely to 
gloss the most renowned general’s career! Lubeck’s story contains 
far more than enough of this kind of refutation; but it is by no 
means the only instance that might be quoted from these pages. 
Yet, what are the pages of ‘“‘ The German Tourist,” to the history 
of Germany, as regards the records of rapine and blood ? 

Clock-making has long been an art that has been much culti- 
vated by the Germans; and every one has heard of the wonderful 
pieces of mechanism that these ingenious and persevering people 
from time to time have contrived and finished. But few speci- 
mens can surpass, we presume, the great clock, which occupies the 
whole wall behind the altar, in the church of St. Mary at Lubeck, 
which was made so far back as the year 1405, though it has been 
altered since that time. The “ Tourist” thus describes it— 


‘** The lower division contains a moveable plate, with all the particulars 
of the calendar, from the year 1753 to 1875. In the division are the daily 
places of the sun and moon, and of the planets known at that time. The 
upper division is especially intended for the amusement of the people. 
With the last stroke at twelve at noon, a door on the right opens, from 
which issue the emperor and the seven electors, accompanied by an appa- 
ritor who passes before Christ, who gives them a benediction with the 
motion of his hands, when two appariturs make a profound obeisance, and 
some angels blow their trumpets.” 


Lubeck has produced many very eminent men, some of whom 
the author mentions by name. Sir Godfrey Kneller, afterwards so 
esteemed in England, is amongst the number. As to the citizens 
in general, it is said, that their most distinguishing characteristic 
is strict probity—combined with good nature and benevolence. 
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This is what might be expected in a community where commerce 
and trade are the chief occupations of the people. All those minor 
differences of social life, which prevail in many of the little German 
capitals, are also unknown in a society such as that of Lubeck, 
where, to have the right to the title of citizen, is the best and most 
respected of any that can be applied. 

On leaving Lubeck, the “ Tourist” proceeds to Hamburgh,which, 
according to the latest accounts, contains 125,000 inhabitants. Its 
constitution is a moderate democracy, founded on the recess of the 
empire of 1712. Commerce, as all the world knows, is the main- 
spring also of this city; but learning and the fine arts are not ne- 
glected. The character of the true Hamburgher, the author says, 
is marked by a few striking features. He is faithful, active, up- 
right, and attentive to his religious duties: Hamburgh is his world: 
and, ‘* there is but one Hamburgh,”’ is his favourite saying: so- 
ciality and cordial hospitality are not the least virtues of the citi- 
zens of this city ; the charms of domestic life being heightened by 
the various accomplishments of the female sex, who are instructed 
with very great care, both in the useful and ornamental branches of 
education. They are also reputed for being the best housewives in 
Germany; and the cookery of Hamburgh—the materials not only 
being ample, but, as it appears, the’ gourmands numerous and dainty 
—is universally celebrated. 

One cause fairly alleged by the ‘‘ Tourist,” for the acknowledged 
fact already stated—that of Hamburgh being not merely distin- 
guished by its commerce, but by the refinement of knowledge and 
society—is that of its being both a trading city and a sovereign 
state, which has its diplomatic agents at all the principal courts of 
Europe. Its immediately surrounding powers, each of which would 
willingly seize so rich a prize, require to be closely watched, and 
that a perfect understanding of European politics be maintained. 
Its ambassadors are consequently men of superior acquirements, who 
naturally shed over the whole surface of the community an amelio- 
rating influence. Many of the young men also of the first mercan- 
tile houses of Hamburgh, repair for a time to England, France, 
and other countries, the farthest advanced in civilization, where 
they acquire foreign languages, and thus have access to the best so- 
ciety, and the most elegant literature that prevails in the world. 
The author says, that he has seen a company of above thirty per- 
sons of both sexes, all natives of Hamburgh, speaking English, in 
compliment to three or four English visiters, who understood no 
language but their own. From these and many other particulars 
detailed concerning the Hamburghers, tourists consult, without 
doubt, their interest and pleasure in repairing thither. We antici- 

te that our author’s account will set not a few of those who are in 
search of a wife, to the city which fosters and contains so many ac- 
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—— ladies, and whose domestic attainments are so re- 
markable. 


We quote one or two passages connected with Hamburgh, of an 
anecdotical description. In the year 1813, when the French drove 
the Russians from the city, treating it as an enemy’s stronghold, 
and converting it into a fortress, the sufferings and oppression which 
the inhabitants endured were akin to those which Bonaparte and his 
armies were in the habit of inflicting on similar occasions. The 
author, after stating that these oppressors imposed a contribution 
of forty-eight millions of francs upon the city, plundered its bank, 


and lastly, when the allied troops approached to its relief, declared 
it to be in a state of siege, adds— 


‘‘ From this moment the French laid aside all moderation, burnt and 
devastated the environs with such precipitation, that the poor inhabitants 
could save little or none of their property, and 40,000 persons, who were 
too poor to furnish themselves with a sufficient stock of provisions, were ex- 
pelled from the city, exposed to the dreadful inclemency of a most severe 
winter, to famine and the ravages of an epidemic nervous fever.” 


In a note appended to this statement, the following affecting 
particulars are given :— 


“The French proceeded with the greatest cruelty. Thus Davoust 
caused a number of unfortunate citizens to be taken from their beds on the 
night of Christmas-eve, 1813, to be shut up in St. Peter’s Church, and at 
day-break, to be driven by his blood-hounds, like a flock of sheep out of 
the gates. The neighbouring town of Altona received the fugitives with 
kindness, and though itself in great distress, did its utmost to relieve them. 
It may be interesting to compare with this, another historical event. Just 
a hundred years before, the Swedish general, Stenbock reduced Altona to 
ashes, and during the dreadful conflagration, the senate of Hamburgh closed 
the gates of the city, to keep off the crowd of fugitives; gave a banquet to 
the ferocious conqueror, and accompanied him to the ramparts, to view in 
all its horrors—the spectacle of the burning town.” 

We have seen how much Hamburgh is renowned for its cookery, 
and the materials for furnishing an abundant table. Butchers, 
fruiterers, greengrocers, and poulterers, are numerous and well sup- 
plied. But the fish-women must not be omitted; and it may be 
conceived how well loaded are their stalls, when it is known that 
there are nearly seventy different species of fish in the Elbe. In 
fact, the fish-women of Hamburgh are not much less celebrated than 


those of Vienna, Paris, or Billingsgate, either for their traffic or 
their slang. 


‘‘ It is related, that a Duke of Brunswick being desirous of hearing a 
specimen of this dialect went to the market, and offered one of the women 
a crown-piece to abuse him heartily, which she refused, saying, she could 
not think cf abusing such a nice gentleman. Seeing that she could not 
be prevailed upon, he called her by some opprobrious name; on which, as 
he expected, she poured forth such a torrent of eloquence upon him, as 
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gave him a very satisfactory idea of the oratorical powers of the Dames 
de la Halle, of the banks of the Elbe.” 


We pass over the “ Tourist’s” sketches of Berlin, after quoting 
his general account of its modern character. 


“This modern character everywhere strikes the stranger; he will look 
in vain for such remains of antiquity, as he finds in other cities, which were 
built at the same time; the little that still remains here is concealed from 
the eye, and must be purposely sought after. Berlin is entirely the resi- 
dence of a sovereign; and owes every thing to the munificence of its 
princes, not to the public spirit of its citizens, though many individuals 
among them are by no means deficient in that respect. No city has such 
a variety of elements in its population as the capital of Prussia, and the 
bond of union, therefore, is not the idea of being citizens of Berlin, but 
Prussian subjects. Other cities in this country, such as Stellin, Konigs- 
berg, Francfort on the Oder, have a peculiar, long-established character. 
Berlin never had such a one, at least, not in the last two centuries. This 
is no censure, but an historical remark ; nay, in our times it might rather be 
considered as praise.” ‘In short, Berlin is a royal residence, in the fullest 


sense of the expression, and in spite of its 200,000 inhabitants, who become 
every year more numerous, it is that alone.” 


According to the view now taken, the capital of Prussia must be 
unable to boast of any class analogous to our Cockneys; and to that 
extent, at least, is so much weaker and poorer than “ Tne Great 
Metropolis.” 

We go forward to the last city described in the present volume, 
viz., Konigsberg, which is one of the most important to the north 
of Europe, being a considerable place of trade, the seat of the go- 
vernment of the province, and an university. The author gives, as 
on the other subjects of his notices, a sketch of its history. The 
account of its origin, which is very remote, is curious enough, and 
becomes the more so, from its connexion with the Teutonic order. 
These are the circumstances alluded to by us, as given in the pages 
before us. 


“The connexion of the Teutonic Order, with Primislaus III., king of 
Bohemia, who had assisted the knights in their combats with the inhabit- 
ants of the province of Samland in Old Prussia, gave the first occasion 
for the building of a castle in the year 1255, which in honour of that prince, 
received the name of Konigsberg. It was built upon a hill; the oaks 
being cut down, and rammed into the earth, served as a kind of de- 
fence. At the same time, an advanced fort was erected on the spot 
where the church of the castle now stands, and several ditches were drawn 
round it. The castle of Konigsberg, to which the old Prussians gave 
the name of Twangste, which is that of the oak forest, had for its arms a 
knight in armour, wearing a crown, which was probably intended to 
represent Primislaus.” 


With regard to the present state of Konigsberg, it is stated to be 
much inferior, in respect of architecture, to many other great towns 
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in Germany. It has, however, a most excellent site. Our last ex- 
tract from this interesting and well written volume will, like our 
first, be along one. It contains anecdotes, and the account of se- 
veral events which the “ Tourist” connects with his cursory 
sketches of the city that stands where the oak forest once grew. 
And here, war and its disasters, form the burden of the story. 


‘** In the year 1807, Konigsberg was occupied by the French, who, how- 
ever, evacuated it soon after the conclusion of the treaty of peace. It has 
ever since remained in the undisturbed possession of the king of Prussia, 
as the second capital of the Prussian monarchy, and, by its flourishing 
commerce, has been gradually recovering its ancient prosperity. It was, 
however, again visited by the French in the Russian campaign, during 
which the king of Prussia was compelled to be the unwilling ally of Na- 
poleon, after having been under the necessity of introducing into his domi- 
nions, the continental system, founded on the decrees of Berlin and Mi- 
lan, with a view of ruining the commerce of England. This system, which, 
on the whole, did less injury to Great Britain, than to the continental 
states in which it had been enforced, proved, in many instances, in- 
jurious to the French themselves, of which there was a remarkable in- 
stance at Konigsberg, on the retreat from Russia. Count de Segur, in his 
history of the expedition, and the disastrous retreat, says, ‘ We were soon 
obliged to carry our humiliation to Konigsberg. The grand army, which 
for twenty years had shown itself successively triumphant in all the 
capitals of Europe, now, for the first time, re-appeared, mutilated, dis- 
armed, and fugitive, in one of those cities which had been most humiliated 
by its glory. Its population crowded on our passage, to count our 
wounds, and to estimate, by the extent of our disasters, that of the hopes 
which they might venture to entertain. We were compelled to feast their 
greedy looks with only our miseries ; and while dragging our misfortunes 
into the rudest of their odious joy, to march under the insupportable weight 
of hated calamity.’ In this great distress of the French army, one of the 
first steps was in their old style, to demand from the magistrates, large 
supplies, especially of clothing, of which they were in extreme need, but to 
this requisition they received an answer, which was doubly better from its 
undeniable truth. The magistrates regretted that they were unable to 
comply with this demand, because the large stock of English woollen, and 
other manufactures had been burnt, in compliance with the emperor’s 
orders. Count Segur, of course, does not relate this anecdote, but speaking 
of the fatal effects of the cold, he says, ‘ Eblé, the pride of the army, fell a 
sacrifice,’ without any further observation; but we recollect that his fate, 
and the manner of it was greatly regretted in Germany, where he was 
highly esteemed, in consequence of his conduct, on a particular occasion, 
of which the following account is given.” 


This account goes on to state how compassionately Eblé had 
acted to the inhabitants of a certain small town, which he was pe- 
remptorily commanded by Napoleon to burn within twenty-four 
hours after the receipt of the cruel and despotic despatch. ‘The 
‘‘ Tourist” then proceeds. 
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“It was reported at Hamburgh, by French officers returning from 
the (Russian) expedition, that this excellent man had been missing for 
three or four days, when he was found nearly expiring in a forest, where 
unable to move, he had subsisted on the dry leaves which he could 
reach in the narrow circle round him. 

“ To relieve the mind of the reader from the melancholy impression 
of the above anecdote, we well relate one or two others, which Konigs- 
berg recalls to our recollection. When the French fugitives entered 
Konigsberg, many of them made a most ludicrous and motley appear- 
ance, having in their retreat, accommodated themselves with garments of 
every description and colour. One of the most conspicuous instances, 
was a French general, who arrived riding on a little pony, wearing a 
lady’s pink silk cloak, with hat and feathers to correspond. 

“Another general, whu, on the retreat, found himself alone, riding 
through a forest at night, scarcely knowing in what direction he was 
proceeding, was not a little pleased at perceiving a light, which seemed 
to issue from a cottage. He accordingly rode up to it, and hearing, 
as he approached, loud voices within, dismounted, and went cautiously 
forward, uncertain whether the inmates were friends or foes. Happily 
he heard them talking French, and on entering, was still more gratified 
at recognising some men of one of his own regiments. His first question 
was, whether they had anything to eat, to which they replied, they had a 
piece of meat at the fire. This was, indeed, good news, and some hot 
steaks being served up, the general, as well as his men, did them ample 
justice. The former, however, remarked, that it would not be prudent 
to stop longer, and that as they were now strengthened by a good meal, 
it would be best to set out immediately, and desired them to bring him his 
horse. ‘ Your horse, general,’ said they, ‘ why you have just been eating 
a piece of him. How do you think we could have got meat, if you 
had not luckily brought us a supply? We intend now to carry off as 
much as we can of the choicest parts, to subsist on by the way.’”’ 





Art. XI.—The State and Administration of the Law in England. 


We cannot but hail, with satisfaction, the increasing attention of 
the legislature to the amendment of our laws in general, and of the 
progress of liberal and enlightened notions on this subject, in the 
great body of the people. We say this, because we are convinced 
that the general discussion of all subjects of public interest, leads, 
ultimately, to sound and salutary views of them ; and, besides, we 
conceive, that the manifestation of a strong disposition to remedy 
the defects of existing institutions, implies the absence of the only 
obstacle that can ultimately frustrate its accomplishment. ‘To have 
the will to improve them, is, in the community at large, to have 
the power. The power, indeed, is theirs always ; and all that is 
wanted to give it effect, is, the inclination. To have a spirit of 
inquiry existing, is nearly all that the friend of justice requires ; and 
when we see that spirit excited and in motion, we need not doubt 
of the results. 
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Among the members of the Bar, we find, few have attemped to 
discharge that debt, which Bacon holds every one to owe to his 
profession. Where do we find any, to use the language of that 
great man, who visit and strengthen the roots and foundation of 
the science. It has too generally happened, that they have learned 
to attribute to it an undue importance among the various branches 
of human knowledge and improvement, and also to bring themselves 
to believe, that in its forms, usages, and long practised rules, there 
are intrinsic excellence and advantage, which it is unwise to contro- 
vert and almost improper to change. While we regret, we may yet 
pardon such prejudices in the votary of abstract science, or in the 
professors of those arts whose objects are to excite the imagination 
or gratify the taste. ‘The astronomer consumes the silent watches 
of the night in counting and noting the revolutions of worlds scarcely 
visible and immeasurably distant ; why should we deny to him the 
pride of believing, that his pursuit is the purest and noblest that can 
engage the industry of our race? Such a belief quickens and re- 
wards his own zeal, while it is innocent in every sense which can 
affect the interest or welfare of others. The artist or the mechanist, 
who limits his genius. by the rules and theories of other days, is only 
left to find himself lingering in the race, and losing the profits or 
the honours which are gained by more enlightened competitors ia 
the same pursuit. A prejudice, however, is only thus harmless, 
while it affects no one but him who has the right to indulge it, and 
may innocently do so. When it operates injuriously on the personal 
rights, the interests, property, or fortunes of mankind; when it ex- 
cludes the lights which are shed on every kindred subject by philan- 
thropy, research, and the certain progress of human knowledge ; 
when it deals with things present, according to harsh, cold, or cruel 
doctrines of ages less wise and refined ; when it upholds, as if they 
were sacred, forms and institutions that have sprung from obsolete 
customs, or arisen from the wants ofa society altogether different ; 
then prejudice ceases to be excusable, and those who uphold it 
ought to be regarded less as innocent advocates of the wisdom of 
other days, than as unwise and injudicious opposers of the improve- 
ment and happiness of their own times. 

These principles are peculiarly applicable to jurisprudence; a 
science which directly affects all the social duties and relations of 
men. In preserving individual rights, it substitutes for the hand 
of power, a universal mutual compact, whose foundation is the in- 
tention and desire of protecting all, at the least individual sacrifice. 
In preventing or punishing the excesses of passion and crime, it 
acts not from the impulse of personal retaliation, nor assumes a 
control over the secret emotions of the heart ; but it calmly inquires 
into the exact extent of infringement on the privileges or happiness 
of others, and seeks so to punish it as to prevent the repetition of 
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similar injuries, and bring home to the aggressor a full sense of the 
wrong that he has committed. 

Such a science, therefore, is not abstract. It is immediately 
dependent on the state of human society. Its rules vary with the 
variations of knowledge, of refinement, of all the social arts. It 
improves in proportion to the improvements of civilization. Reason, 
and simplicity, and humanity remove its peculiarities, enlarge its 
utility, and soften its severity. It regards the present and not the 
past, equally in the things to be regulated and the manner in which 
they are treated; and he who, in our days, should govern himself 
in this science by the rules of Lycurgus or the Decemvirs, would 
not be more wise than a countryman of Arkwright or Laplace, 
who should calculate the motions of the stars like the astrologers 
of Chaldea, or weave our garments on such looms as were used by 
the fair-haired matrons of Troy. 

Yet in no science has it been so difficult, as in this, to introduce 
these indisputable principles. In no science have its intelligent 
professors, those skilled in all its branches, and imbued with all its 
learning, united themselves so strenuously to maintain its actual 
excellence ; to oppose its progressive improvement, with the im- 
provement of all things around ; and to reconcile us to the strange 
and obsolete forms, which are equally at variance with the reason, 
the customs, and the humanity of a later age. The despotic 
vigour of Justinian was requisite to reduce and to pare away the 
absurdities of centuries in the Roman law; Napoleon found it 
scarcely more difficult to unite into one, half the principalities of 
Europe, than to reconcile the conflicts of the parliaments of 
France ; and even among us, amid all our wonderful progress in 
science and in art, men, prominent, intelligent and enlightened 
men, are still found, who vehemently uphold, in our civil and crimi- 
nal Jaws, things equally absurd and inhumane ; who seem delighted 
to find reason in the most ridiculous fictions; and who shake 
their heads now, with significant distrust, at the sagacity and phi- 
lanthropy of Brougham, just as their predecessors may have done 
in former days at the innovations of Mansfield or of Bacon. 

The administration of justice is a point at which the government 
of a country comes most frequently in contact with the people ; 
and accordingly, when that is skilfully and impartially conducted— 
and, we must add, with a reasonable degree of cheapness and ex- 
pedition—conient and satisfaction will always appear as the habitual 
feelings, and disturbance or excess only as occasional disorders. 
What says Lord Clarendon, in his great historical and philosophi- 
cal deduction of the causes which led to the civil wars? Why, he 
expressly dates the origin of a settled and rooted animosity against 
the king’s government, from the period when an opinion began to 
prevail, that the principles and practice of the law itself had been 
made to bend to courtly interference and solicitation; when the 
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opinion of the judge varied after having had his breakfast with 
some of the court minions. So unbearable is that tyranny, which 
consists either in having no certain rules of living, or in being com- 
pelled to feel that their application is fluctuating and capricious! 
Even in our own times, has any man ever doubted that the main 
cause of the violence and disorder, so frequently noticed and 
lamented in Ireland, is the distrust of the great body of the people 
in the impartial administration of the laws, and the alienation and 
hostility which they consequently feel to the whole system ? or, how 
long, even in this country, will our habits of subordination and 
respect for legal authority, survive the general confidence in the 
purity and fairness of our tribunals, if the practices which meet our 
gaze, while viewing the operation of the administrative functions, 
as exemplified in some recent instances, are not speedily remedied ? 

These considerations are indeed so obvious, that they have oc- 
curred to every one who has at all attended to the subject. It has 
been well observed, that all the costly apparatus of government— 
the Crown—the Navy—the Army— T'axes—Parliaments—Powers 
and Privileges, are really of very little other use than to maintain 
the ‘I'welve Judges in due authority at Westminster. Cromwell, 
with all the energy and terrors of his government, felt himself bound 
to conform to this prevalent and favourite opinion of the country. 
If he had been merely a bad man, he would have been content to 
fill the judgment-seat with pliable and accommodating sycophants, 
ready to assist in the extension and consolidation of his power. But 
Cromwell, who with all his faults had the spirit of an Englishman, 
preferred, as is well known, the services of Sir Mathew Hale, who 
declined acknowledging his title, to those of more obsequious per- 
sons—telling that great Judge, that, although his conscientious 
scruples would not allow him formally to acknowledge his authority, 
he must proceed to administer justice in his own way, with that in- 
telligence and purity which had uniformly distinguished his course. 
Napoleon too, the imitator as it has been said of Cromwell, in the 
midst of his violent and splendid career, found time to digest and 
new-model the law; and has left behind him a proof of his deep 
feeling of its importance, which, we may venture to predict, will sur- 
vive, when the most brilliant of his victories shall have been forgotten 
—or, according to the expression attributed to himself, that he will 
go down to posterity with the Code in his hand. 

And here we may observe, in passing, that the principal part of 
the machinery by which the connexion between law and the people 
is effected in this country—we mean the Trial by Jury—is, apart 
from all its other merits, the most powerful engine that was ever de- 
vised to secure the permanency and popularity of a government. 
It is not only that a large portion of the people is thus introduced to 
a practical acquaintance with the laws—and that too, where they 
appear in their most attractive shape, from the fairness, candour, 
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and publicity with which they are administered—but self-import- 
ance and vanity are gratified by an opinion, created by this exercise 
of duty, that they who are engaged in it, not only contribute to the 
support of public affairs, but actually form a part of those who are 
intrusted with their management. For this reason, probably, in 
conjunction, no doubt, with a sense of obligation, men are uniform! 
found to submit, in the exercise of this function, to privations an 
inconveniences of very considerable amount. Never, we will venture 
to say, was there an instance of so much willing and cheerful 
alacrity in the discharge of any other anxious and laborious duty. 
And this alone, if other examples were wanting, would be sufficient 
to show that our institutions, in general, are favourably viewed from 
their apparent connexion with this prominent and familiar branch 
of them, with which all the rest is felt to be amalgamated and vir- 
tually bound up. Nor shall we be easily persuaded to discredit the 
lofty commendations so often bestowed upon the self-sustaining 
power of the British Constitution, nor the proud predictions of its 
immortality, as long as this favourite and truly democratic part of 
our system is not perverted from its original purposes, oroverwhelmed 
and borne down by surrounding ccrruptions. But we hasten from 
these preliminary observations—and enter at once upon the task we 
have now assigned ourselves, which is, to throw together some re- 
marks upon the state of our whole jurisprudence, and to do every 
endeavour to keep alive that spirit of vigilance and inquiry which 
has been lately excited by proceedings both in and out of Parliament, 
and which, we would fain hope, will not be allowed to sleep again, 
till it has done its work of illumination and reform. 

A distinguishing and prevailing evil is the inability of the Courts 
of Justice, as they now exist, or have been recently administered, 
to transact with reasonable expedition and cheapness, the judicial 
business of the country. Whether this has arisen from a gradual 
deterioration of the law itself, dilated and swollen into a mass so 
enormous, by multitudinous, and, of necessity, somewhat conflicting 
decisions, or by the injurious effects of crude, partial, and inconsi- 
derate legislation, or whether the legal establishment of the country 
is no longer adequate to its increased wealth, population, and con- 
sequent demands for justice, we shall not here stop to inquire. 
Certain, however, it is, that it is but an indifferent compliment to 
the spirit of improvement in its application to this great and para- 
mount department, that whereas in every other branch of art and 
science, the most rapid strides have been made towards perfection, 
the science of Jurisprudence has hardly been even approaching with 
any steady or persevering effort to simplify and reduce the whole 
into a connected and intelligible system. Since the celebrated 
statute of Frauds and Perjuries, which has certainly been eminently 
successful, and of which, if we mistake not, it has been affirmed 
that every line is worth a subsidy, hardly an attempt has been made 
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to bring legislation to bear upon the formal acts and contracts of 
mankind. In the Courts of Equity successive Chancellors may, in- 
deed, have formed for themselves a set of principles, which those 
who come after them may observe, if they think proper, but from 
which they are at liberty to depart whenever they deliberately dis- 
sent from the judgment of their predecessors. But there is no im- 
memorial rule—no statute—no code, in short, which those Judges 
must recognise, or are bound to obey. Even in the courts of common 
law, the decisions, however binding upon the parties, are not held 
to constitute the law, but are viewed merely as expositions of that 
law, which however is, in most cases, no where to be found ina 
more authoritative shape than in those very decisions, which are, at 
all times, questionable, and may be reversed. 

It is, however, a matter of no small surprise, that whilst the 
accumulation of business, from the increase of population, trade, 
and wealth, is so great, the legal establishment is (with one single 
exception) upon the same scale as it was five hundred years ago. 
Twelve was the number of Judges at that, and at a still more remote 
period—and it is so still. It seems to us strange, that the very same 
number should still be supposed capable of transacting the legal 
concerns of the country, though they may have increased five hun- 
dred, or, perhaps, a thousand fold, within the period alluded to. 
Twelve formed the complement of Judges for the four principal 
courts of the kingdom, when their leisure was such as to admit of 
their hearing the adverse litigants state their complaint and defence 
in their own uniformed and untechnical language, and to assist them 
in the merely preliminary business of reducing their statements 
into the orderly form of legal proceedings. ‘Twelve was supposed 
to be the appropriate complement, when the infinite variety of 
questions depending upon our foreign and domestic commerce was 
unknown ; when the doctrine of bankruptcy, with its fruitful sources 
of litigation, had not been heard of, and when there were no poor 
laws, with their hopeful progeny of decisions. 

Nor, whilst the same number of persons is destined to perform a 
continually increasing quantity of work, has there been a corre- 
sponding care to secure, in the persons appointed, the most efficient 
service. A notion, on the contrary, seems to have been growing 
into fashion, within the last half century more particularly, that 
there is something peculiar in the requisites for judicial employ- 
ment, as distinguished from every other department of public or 
private business. Generally speaking, skill, supported by vigour 
and activity, is required for any work of importance. It seems, 
however, to have been discovered, amongst the knowing in such 
matters, that judicial fitness begins at the very period when fitness 
for every other employment is universally admitted to end. It does 
seem like treating the public with rather too little ceremony to call 
persons into their service at a time, when individuals would cease to 
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employ them, from an opinion of their failure and decline. For 
really there seems to be an anxiety to prove to the world, that, of 
all mankind, a lawyer alone is imperishable. At seventy, seventy- 
five, or even eighty, these persons are supposed to be fit for their 
most arduous and responsible duties, though there is not one grocer 
or mercer in a hundred who does not retire, from a modest sense of 
incapacity and unfitness, before the earliest of those periods. To 
8 of persons, now living, who, from any cause, may be sup 

to be of doubtful pretensions to their situation, would be invidious, 
as it surely is unnecessary; and we are most ready to admit 
that some of them are exceptions to the general rule. But we 
only wish to see prevented, by some specific regulation, the conti- 
nuance in judicial office beyond a given period. 

Another evil is, that the solicitors are at once above their occu- 
pation, and below it : the briefs are swollen to an extent which ren- 
ders them unfit for use: the speeches of counsel, who are sore let 
and hindered by the quantity submitted to their perusal, are ex- 
tended upon the principle of compensating for defect of value by 
amount: acts of parliament are too long, and the speeches there- 
upon also: bills and answers, declarations and pleas, deeds of all 
descriptions (and conveyances particularly) are too long: judgments 
are too long; and so are the reports of them. Formerly, in five 
minutes’ reading an intelligible point of law was presented to the 
mind ; now you may read an hour or two, and collect no point at all. 

The language and composition of legal instruments are a disgrace 
to the intelligence and information of the country. Nothing can 
exceed the cumbrous verbiage, offensive alike to good taste and to the 
sense sought to be conveyed, which is everywhere discoverable, 
Words are employed, one would think, not to express a meaning, but 
to hide it. Tautology, the most disgusting, unsparingly heaped to- 
gether, oppresses and suffocates the few ideas which are, with dif, 
ficulty, extracted from the bulk under which they labour. LEvyery- 
thing about our system of laws partakes of this vicious profusion 
of nonsensical jargon. 

The unequal pressure of business upon the courts of common 
law is, to a certain extent, unavoidable, though the peculiar consti- 
tution and exclusive nature of two of them (the Court of Exchequer 
and the Court of Common Pleas), does certainly contribute towards 
it. Wherever there is, already, the greatest quantity of business, 
there is sure to be more—and this is natural, and of course. Fashion 
determines the preference in this case as much as any other ; and 
we question whether the utmost industry and labour of any court 
could keep it down. 

The panegyrics bestowed, chiefly, it must be admitted, by 
lawyers, upon a system from which they derive most of their im- 
portance and emolument, though not quite disinterested, have been 
constant and liberal in the extreme. For our own part, we can 
scarcely join in this eulogistic chorus, until we find that any person 
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may adventure upon the assertion of his rights, without the hazard 
of encountering such inconvenience, as would induce any reasonable 
man to decline the experiment. To tell the people of this country 
that the courts of justice are open to their complaints, and that 
every man is, in the eye of the law, equal, however true in principle 
and theory, is so utterly at variance with facts, as to have become, 
in reality, a cruel and insulting mockery. It has been said that 
men, capable of such purposes, have found an uniform application 
to the law, and an uncompromising enforcement of its rules, the 
very best means of gratifying spleen and resentment, and of perpe- 
trating injustice and oppression upon inferiors and dependents, that 
malignity itself could devise. If the poorest man in this country 
could indeed contrive to bring before the appropriate tribunal his 
claim or demand, whatever it might be, in a shape fit for decision, 
the chance of success, in his case, would, we doubt not, be equal to 
that of the proudest nobleman. but to that point, unfortunately, 
he cannot arrive. Practically, the law is not open to him. ‘To ob- 
tain justice, is, as the matter now stands, a luxury—a privilege— 
an indulgence for those who are so far at ease in their circumstances, 
as to have a certain superfluity for the purchase of expensive’ grati- 
fications. And without fear of contradiction,we assert, that these ob- 
servations are applicable to the present means of procuring redress 
in all our courts of law. What greater benefit) could possibly be 
proposed than the administration of equal justice upon terms 
accessible to every subject of the realm? or, if that be a forlorn 
hope, to remove some portion of the just and grievous obloquy 
which now attaches to a country above all others boastful of its 
institutions. ‘That which, under certain circumstances, is danger- 
ous, because uncalled for and unnecessary innovation, is, in other 
circumstances, rational and prudent experiment. But, from what- 
ever quarter the light of improvement may break out, we are 
persuaded that mere practical lawyers will never accomplish the 
work of reformation. : 

Our present state is unworthy of an enlightened and free people. 
The time has arrived, when it has become impossible any longer 
to delay the remedy of evils becoming daily more apparent and 
more oppressive. The nature and extent of the change are 
questions that demand and should receive the deepest consideration. 
While we are determined, on the one hand, that no fear of inno- 
vation, or senseless clamour of prejudice, shall induce us to defer 
any longer a system of jurisprudence founded on the solid and per- 
manent basis of public good, we must, on the other hand, acknow- 
ledge the absolute necessity of attention to the most minute and 
careful practical provisions, that shall do away with those incon- 
gtuities that constitute the whole ground for amendment. 

We shall return to the discussion of this subject generally, in our 
next number. 
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Art. XII.— Guido and Julius. The Doctrine of Sin and the 
Propitiator ; or, the True Consecration of the Doubter, exhibited 
tn the Correspondence of two Friends. By the Rev. Frepericx A. 
D. Tuotvck, D.D. Translated by J. E. Ryland ; with an Introductory 
Preface by John Pye Smith, D.D, aia: Ball. 1836. 

Auruoven “ Guido and Julius” were a worthless work, the Introductory 
Preface should render the present volume popular. It contains, besides 
a highly interesting account of Dr. Tholuck, who is Professor of Divinity 
in the University of Halle, one of the most instructive sketches to be 
found in the English language, of the progress of sacred literature in 
Germany, but especially ‘of. the condition of the clergy, of the doctrines 
which they teach, and, in short, of the state of German religious education 
in general. We are constantly hearing of the excellence of the educa- 
tional establishments in Prussia and the other states of Germany. But 
however well founded these accounts may be as regards secular and scien- 
tific knowledge, there seems to’be a Jamentable defect as respects the 
moral and religious institutions, not only with reference to the qualifica- 
tions of those who are to teach the way of salvation to their fellow men, 
but the permanence and independence of the opinions and conduct of the 
pastors. The ubiquitous meddling of the government, as: Dr. Smith 
characterizes it, in all matters of private and public life, affects most in- 
juriously the tenures by which the clergy hold their livings, and has the 
most apparent influence on the doctrines taught, and the diffusion of 
practical religion. We earnestly solicit the attention of all English 
readers to the lucid and impressive Preface, in which these statements 
are made. 

But valuable as is this preface, the work which it introduces amply de- 
serves it. Dr. Tholuck, who was born at Breslaw, in 1799, laid the foun- 
dation of his literary eminence, as Dr. Smith informs us, in the Gymna- 
sium, and at the University of that city. He, in very early life, distin- 
guished himself as one of the most able Oriental scholars of the day. At 
one time he was a decided infidel, and even openly maintained the supe- 
riority of Mahommedanism to Christianity. At length, however, an 
entire change took place in his views, and it is supposed that the volume 
before us contains the record of his own experience, and the picture of 
the conferences of certain learned friends, during the period when his 
conversion was brought about. At this time De Wette, now “ the tou 
celebrated” Professor of Divinity in the Swiss University of Basle, was Pro- 
fessor of Doctrinal Theology in the University of Berlin, but on account 
of certain sentiments which he was then supposed to entertain, received a 
royal monition to leave the country. Tholuck, though only in his twenty- 
first year, was commanded to fill the chasm, by delivering Lectures in 
the Exegesis of the Old Testament. In 1826, he was appointed to suc- 
ceed the venerable George Christian Knapp, in the University of Halle, 
where “ he maintains his standing with growing honour and usefulness,” 
These notices, which we have gathered from Dr, Smith’s Preface, we feel 
pleasure in following up, by extracting his account of the circumstances 
which immediately led to the publication of “ Guido and Julius.” 

“In 1822, Dr. De Wette published a work in two volumes, with the 
title, Theodore, or the Consecration of the Doubter or Sceptic; a work 
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which professes to give a picturesque history of the studies of a Lutheran 
clergyman.” This book, we are farther informed, contained certain 
most erroneous doctrines, dressed in an eloquent and sentimental style. 
Dr. Tholuck, therefore, published the volume before us, which soon went 
through a number of editions on the continent, as it will undoubtedly do 
in this country, now that it appears in an admirable translation, and is so 
well calculated to delight the whole religious community. Its title was, 
in reference to De Wette’s work, “ The Doctrine of Sin and of the Pro- 
pitiator, or the True Consecration of the Doubter.” And to continue 
our extract unabridged, ‘‘ Thus was conveyed the requisite antithesis to 
De Wette’s watchword. The design of the one book was to instruct a 
sceptical student how to silence his reason and appease his conscience, 
even on the supposition of his being ordained to the pastoral office ; and, 
with an hypocrisy for which we have no epithet of adequate abhorrence, 
to go through the Ordination Service of the Lutheran Church, which is 
full of the strongest and most tender expressions of evangelical piety ; 
concealing under all a conscious rejection of positive revelation, a refined, 
philosophical, mystical Deism : such was De Wette’s way of consecrating 
the doubter. Tholuck’s, on the contrary, was to take the hand of the 
young inquirer, harassed to very anguish with doubts and difficulties con- 
cerning the foundation of all faith, all religion, al] participation in the 
supreme good, all hope in a world to come: and to lead him in the path 
of a profound investigation on the part of the understanding, a constant 
searching into the moral state of the mind, and habitual prayer to the 
most Holy One ;—the path of truth and peace.” 

The book is a small one, but it is a rich and original gem, which will 
shine amongst the choicest treasures of doctrinal and practical divinity. 





Art. XIII.—Sir Or feo, and other Poems. London: Th. Sotheran. 1836. 


THESE poems, we suppose, are the production of a young man, who has 
bestowed a good deal of study upon our old English romances, and the 
records of chivalry. ‘There is a considerable display of ease and vigour 
in his verses; and if this volume contain the first of his efforts, we predict 
favourably of the future disportings of his muse. The dedication to 
Samuel Rogers is an elegant and happily expressed compliment to that 
accomplished poet, and at once led us to augur well of the author's taste. 
The slender volume deserves to be read by all who delight in the effu- 
sions, or feel an interest in the success, of an adventurous fancy. 





Art. XIV.—A History of British Quadrupeds. Part. V. By Tuomas 
Bett, F.L.S, Lecturer on Comparative Anatomy at Guy’s Hospital. Il- 
lustrated by a Wood-cut of each Species, and numerous Vignettes. Lon- 
don: John Van Voorst. 1836. 


Tuts Part contains an account of the Dog, and its varieties; and therefore 
all those persons who have seen any of the preceding portions of the work, 
or who know anything of Mr. Bell, may presume it is not the least but the 
most interesting part that he has yet published. The typography is equally 
beautiful, and the wood-cuts as highly finished and life-like as the former 
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ones, while the subject, from its very nature, engages a style and earnest- 
ness in its description, commensurate with its importance and winning cha- 
racter. We have with delight observed the success with which the author 
enlists the tender feelings of the reader—because he heartily cherishes them 
himself—on the side of the brute creation. Were every subject of these 
kingdoms possessed of this book, we venture to predict, that. more would 
be accomplished in a short time by it in behalf of that creation, than all the 
Societies instituted for the prevention of cruelty to animals, will ever accom- 
plish. We found our prediction on this principle—that it is by elevating 
the character, moral and intellectual of the lower orders—and this may be 
done, by refining their sentiments—that a practical and lasting renovation 
of their conduct, and a powerful check to their peculiar vices is to be esta- 
blished. Let any man read the present part of Mr. Bell’s work, and then 
see, if he will immediately afterwards vent anything like wanton cruelty 
towards his affectionate and confiding dog. For those,who have not yet 
seen any portion of this History, we extract a passage, that they may form 
some idea of the excellence and the beauty of its descriptions. 

After a singularly engaging and appropriate introduction, in which he 
recognises the triumph of human art and reason over the natural instincts 
of inferior animals, producing variations from their original habits, ‘ ac- 
cording to the nature, or more properly the corporeal and mental peculiari- 
ties, of the animals themselves,” but no where so remarkably as in the case 
of the dog—the friend and companion of man, while still his faithful, hum- 
ble, and laborious servant—Mr. Bell proceeds to notice other general facts 
in the history of domesticated animals, but especially of the instance imme- 
diately under consideration. One of the most striking of these facts is, 
‘that the qualities induced by domestication become more intimately in- 
terwoven with the character of the animal by successive transmission from 
parent to offspring.” ‘The author supports this general statement by many 
examples ; but his description of ‘* The Pointer,’’ besides other valuable in- 
formation, is one of the most illustrative. ‘* There is not perhaps,”’ says he, 
‘*a single instance which confirms in amore remarkable manner the opinion 
before advanced, that the acquired propensities of the different varieties of 
Dog are transmitted from parent to progeny, than is offered by this useful 
race. Requiring, as it must generally have done, a long and persevering 
education, to produce even a moderate approach to the excellence of the 
present breed of Pointers, these sagacious Dogs will now, almost without 
education—or in technical phraseology, with very little breaking—exhibit 
a strong tendency to the peculiarity of their race, and stand at game of 
every kind, and this even while they are yet puppies. 

“The Pointer is probably originally a native of Spain; and the Spanish 
pointer was formerly well known as a stanch, strong, and useful, but heavy 
and lazy dog. The English breed, however, is now very much preferred : 
it is exceedingly beautiful, good-tempered, stanch, and patient of fatigue; 
and at the same time light and active in its appearance and habits. A 
stanch Pointer will not stand at the scent of a bird or hare, but if it be in 
company, he will instantly back, as it is termed, if he see another Dog 
point. The perfection to which this propensity to stand at a scent of game 
is brought, is one of the most striking examples of the docility of the Dog. 
Whether it be absolusely superadded to the original instinct of the animal, 
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or a mere modification of it, can scarcely perhaps be satisfactorily deter- 
mined. I have heard my father, a man of close observation and an enthu- 
siastic sportsman, offer the opinion that the stand of the Pointer and the 
crouching of the Setter, are but the natural start of surprise or interest, 
which all Dogs give when coming suddenly upon the scent or sight of their 
natural prey ;—modified of course by cultivation, and by transmission through 
many generations, each, by education, improving upon the capabilities ‘of 
the former. The fact, however, that a Pig has been trained to point game, 
may be supposed to militate in some measure against this position. The 
person who performed this curious feat was Toomer of the New Forest, 
who was celebrated in his day for the perfect manner in which he broke his 
Dogs.” 





Art. XV.—Edinburgh Cabinet Library. Vol. XXI. Circumnavi- 
gation of the Globe. Edinburgh: Oliver and Boyd. 1836. 


THE writers who have been employed on the various portions that have al- 
ready appeared of the ** Edinburgh Cabinet Library,” are persons who are 
thoroughly acquainted with the subjects they treat of, and not a few of 
them are known to be deeply versed in the higher branches of science. In 
this respect this series of books occupies a place superior to the generality 
of cheap works, which have of late years been compiled for the benefit of 
those whose time, finances, or acquirements, cannot overtake the volumi- 
nous and abstruse forms which these condensed and popularly constructed 
volumes present. In the instance before us, there is an ably digested 
abridgment of the voyages which have been most serviceable in the history 
of Maritime Discovery, in the Pacific Ocean, from Magellan to Cook. The 
life here given of the latter, the most eminent of navigators, will be par- 
ticularly acceptable on account of the quantity of information which it con- 
tains that is novel, yet of unquestionable authenticity, having been obtained 
from family documents. The fac-simile of Cook’s original observations of 
the transit of Venus in 1769, adds very considerably to the value of the 
volume, and the interest attached to the life of that celebrated man. 





Art. XVI.—Materials for Thinking, extracted from the Works of 
Ancient and Modern Authors. By An Investigator. London: J. 
H. Starie. 1836. 


Ir is a trite saying, but it is at the same time one which contains a 
true idea, when it is asserted that a three-volumed book may be thin or 
trashy in substance, while a few pages may be full of the treasures of 
thought. For example, here is the Investigator with his sixpenny-worth, 
that contains such extracts as the following. ‘“ Man may be justly entitled 
the great destroyer and exterminator of life, without regard to time, place, 
or circumstance. By his power, the strongest are overcome; by his inge- 
nuity the most subtle are circumvented, and their energies of body and 
mind made subservient to his necessities or pleasures. He is superior to 
the whole animal creation in the noblest attributes ; but he enjoys one pre- 
eminence for which even the lowest have no cause to envy him. All the 
destructive animals fulfil their dire offices upon creatures belonging to other 
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kinds; when the lion leaps from his ambush, it is in the neck of the wild 
ox or the antelope that he buries his claws; when the wolves howl in 
unison, it is the deer they are pursuing; when the scream of the eagle 
sounds shrillest, then let the wild duck beware! Even the insatiably fero- 
cious tiger keeps aloof from his brethren of blood. But when the drums 
roll, and the trumpets clang—when the banner-folds are shaken abroad 
upon the air, and the neigh of the charger re-echoes the deep notes of the 
bugle ; then is man, with his boasted wisdom, preparing to spill the blood 
of his brother, to drive his desolating chariot over the faces of his kindred, 
spread havoc and despair before his path, and leave famine and pestilence 
to track his footsteps.” 

We might probably find, among Investigator’s selections, equally rich or 
more striking passages; but the one presented is a fair specimen of these 
‘* Materials.” In truth, the publication contains gems taken out of the 
most condensed and elevated monuments of human intelligence and senti- 
ment. We cordially recommend the work, therefore, as an excellent trea- 
sury for the exercise of the heart and the head. 





Art. XVII.—Humility ; 4 Tale. By Mrs.Horranp. London: New- 
man & Co. 1836. 


Mrs. Hortanp has long pursued a method of instruction, which must have 
been greatly influential in giving a desirable turn to the sentiments and the 
conduct of the young. This extremely valuable result, we may be sure, has 
been effected by these unpretending publications, when the pure and touch- 
ing nature of their contents are regarded in connexion with their immense 
popularity. We need only farther say, that ‘‘ Humility” is in every respect 
worthy of the talented and well practised hand which wrote it, as also of 
the persons for whom the work has been composed. As a tale it is inter- 
esting and impressive in a high degree, really adding a precious contribu- 
tion to juvenile literature, even while we admit, that this class of books 
already present a wonderful variety of talent and excellence. 





Art. XVIII.— Wanderings and Excursions in South Wales. Parts 
I. and II. By Tuomas Roscoz. London; Tilt. 1836. 


THE volume, of which these parts form the beginning, is intended to be a 
companion to Mr. Roscoe’s “ North Wales.” It is also, in a special man- 
ner, to include the scenery ofthe river Wye. But we need not say more 
in praise of these specimens, than that they promise to be in every respect 
worthy of their predecessors by the same hands. The talents ef Mr. Kos- 
coe, of Cox, Harding, Fielding, and others, are here as conspicuous as 
ever we have found them to be. 


_— 
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Art. XIX.—An Ezaminction of the Report of the Joint Stock 
Bank Committee, §c. §&c. By. T. Jorzix. London: Ridgway. 


As we anticipated, the subject of Joint Stock Banks is forcing itself, 
every day, more closely upon the attention and study of the public, and 
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naturally calling, from those persons most conversant with its intricacy, 
their most matured opinions concerning our monetary system. The 
present pressure felt in the money market, the state of the national cur- 
rency, and the theory of banking, accordingly occupy the author in the 
publication before us, who is already well known as being one of the ablest 
writers the country possesses, on these and kindred topics. His know- 
ledge and talents, however, we are convinced, were never more clear! 
and usefully exerted than on this occasion ; and from what we have anied 
the “ Examination” is attracting much notice. Without going into the 
particular views which Mr. Joplin maintains, our readers may rest assured 
that they are deserving of the most anxious and patient consideration at 
this period, which, in some respects, wears a critical aspect, in the nation’s 
financial and monetary departments. 





Art. XX.—Guidone, a Dramatic Poem; and Solitude, a Poem. 
By W. Smitu, Esq., of the Middle Temple. Second Edition. Lon- 
don: Saunders & Otley. 1836. 


Ir is not often that we find ‘Second Edition,” in these days, enlarging 
the title-page of a book of poetry; but the presumption must be, in this 
matter-of-fact and unimaginative age, that when such an unusual an- 
nouncement is made, there is merit of no ordinary kind in the work. 
And such is the fact in the present case. The time has been when this 
dramatic piece, and probably still more certainly, when Mr. Smith’s 
“Solitude ” would have secured so much popularity as to encourage 
him to tune his lyre on many occasions, and fill a volume that would have 
stuod upon its own merits and lived to future times. But instead of this, 
he begs, in his preface, that the present efforts ‘‘may be considered— 
both for past and future—as the sum of his acknowledged and very 
humble attempts at poetical composition.” This is to be regretted, as 
the specimen we extract will show taken from “ Solitude,” in which a 
fine philosophy is dressed in rich harmonious verse. In this Poem, the 
writer’s aim is especially to give a representation of the variable feel- 
ings, and inconstant sentiments, of a merely meditative solitude. The 
vague and transient ecstasies of such a condition are expressed with all 
the morbid sensibility which seems appropriate and real. We quote three 
passages, from distinct portions of the poem, which, afford some idea of 
the Solitaire’s fluctuations. 
«“ Thought only, and for ever! Ceaseless thought ! 

O for repose of action! for the rest 

Of passion-goaded toil—that like a sleep 

Wraps in its rude oblivion! Give me life |— 

Its hopes, its fears, its vanity, its lies— 

Give me the ancient motley: Let me laugh, 

And weep—brief laughter and brief tears—have friends, 

Have foes—and love, and enmities! O wealth 

And dearest opulence to me were one 

Of thousand vagrant impulses that course 

Momently through the bosom of a child! 

For nothing moves. My thread of life stands still, 
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And the tired Fate forgets the sluggish wheel, 
And drops her song. Becalmed, yet anchored not— 
No breath of heaven of all the kinds that blow, 
Visits my flagging canvass ;—never mine 
The busy stir, the project, and the prize. 
. > * * * * + 
** Qh there is rapture in the conscious calm !— 

Tumultuous thrill of felt tranquillity. 

I gaze the utmost summit of the cliff, 

Lone in the azure—an eternal rest! 

I hear the rushing waters at my feet 

With giddy murmur—an eternal lapse ! 

It seems my soul embraces both, and feels 

Poised with the mountain, with the wave afloat. 

* * * + . * * 

** Now I will forth into the crowded world, 

And grasp its coarsest pleasures. Arm outstretched, 

I’ll pluck life’s tempting fruitage as it hangs, 

And lagging wisdom, halting far behind, 

May tell of sweet and bitter consequence. 

I will be free as nature is—my power 

One with me will. I feel I could do all 

The highest passion prompted. Throat to throat 

I could contend in mortal enmity, 

For any foolish toy—could drive the steel 

Down the warm bosom of my fve, and yield 

Mine to his equal rage. Like a dull peasant, 

Left by some stranger with a casket closed, 

Have I this precious bauble of my life 

Borne up and down, as if the wealth within 

Were none of mine to deal with as I pleased— 

My burden, not my boon. Weak scruples hence! 

Life is no gift so precious but the right 

To use it as we will may follow too.” 





Arr. XXI.—Letter, to William Clay, Esq., M.P. containing Strictures 
on his late Pamphlet, on the subject of Joint Stock Banks ; with Re- 
marks on his favourite Theories, By Vinpex. London: Ridgway. 
1836. 


Tis is another able pamphlet on a most important and at this moment 
an engrossing subject. The writer assails Mr. Clay’s favourite theories 
with great confidence and power. Vindex is, in fact, rather a rough 
customer. At present, however, and until the subject of Banking and 
our monetary system be more fully handled—for we think that there is 
still room for clearer and more abundant elucidation than has yet been 
bestowed on the subject—we shall refrain from attempting to lay before 
our readers what seems to us the soundest and simplest line to be fol- 
lowed in legislating regarding it. In the meanwhile we quote, from the 
“Letter” before us, a view of the state of the public mind on the ques- 
tion, and an invitation to discussion, in both of which we join. “Nota 
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few believe that the present alarm and distress in the money market has 
arisen from the discussions which have lately taken place on the subject, 
in and out of Parliament; that the conflicting views from day to day 
expressed, have tended to unsettle the public mind, and shake that con- 
fidence which is the first element of prosperity in a commercial country. 
Credit may be likened to a mirror which the slightest breath will- cloud, 
or to female reputation which a wink or conjecture may sully. Fair and 
candid discussion must, however, in the end, disclose the truth; and now 
that the whispers of interest and jealousy have done their worst, it can- 
not be too much encouraged.” 





Art. XXII.—Jenning’s Landscape Annual; Spain, Biscay, and the 
Casttles. London: Jennings & Co, 


Like several of our contemporaries, we must bestow unqualified praise on 
the * Landscape Annual for 1837.” It is certainly the best of Mr. Ros- 
coe’s volumes, that we have ever seen, and this is no slight commendation. 
It is by no means a frivolous, or merely meretricious book, calculated to 
please the eye and amuse the fancy for a few days, and be forgotten, but 
is full ef intrinsic value. It appears that the author has gone over, in pro- 
pria persona, the ground described, and been a witness of much that he 
chronicles. The scenery, the architecture, the arts, the history, the pre- 
sent state of Spain, are each in their due turn the themes discussed in this 
year’s ‘‘ Landscape Annual,” and in a manner suited to a work of authority. 
Nor has Mr. Roberts shown himself to be an incompetent illustrator of its 
literary excellence. In truth, his pictures are possessed of great merit, and 
offer some of the best specimens of the present advanced condition of the 
fine arts in this country, any where to befound. The firmness and clear- 
ness of these engravings are such as to convince us, that they must have 
been produced after drawings that were as faithful as the subjects of them 
are picturesque. The elaborate pains taken with the whole, and every de- 
partment in the work, in fact have been made the means of elevating 
and perfecting its character, without frittering its effect and interest 
away. 





Art. XXIII.—The History, Geography, and Statistics of the West 
Indies. Vol.I. Forming Vol. IV. of the British Colontal Library. 
Illustrated with Engravings and Maps. By R. Monrcomery Mar- 
Tin, Esa. F.S.S. London: Whittaker. 1836. OO! 

Ir is unnecessary to say more of this ‘‘ Library” than what is announced 

of it by the proprietors, viz. that each volume forms a complete work of 

itself—that it is issued periodically at intervals of not less than two months 

—and that it is expected the whole will be comprised in twelve volumes 

foolscap octavo. Mr. Martin’s large work, the more valuable contents of 

which are ably compressed in the series of which the present volume forms 

a part, is too well known to require more than this notice of the fact that 

it is regularly published. There can be no question of the whole being 

extensively introduced into the superior schools, for which such an abridg- 
ment, upon such an important sphere of matter as the author treats of, is 
admirably adapted to be permanently useful. 
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Art. XX[V.—Shetches in Belgium, German Switzerland, Savoy, and 
Krance, including Historical Notices and Statements relative to the 
existing Aspect of the Protestant Religion tn those Countries. By 
J. Horruz, M. A. Professor of the Philosophy of the Human Mind, and 


Logic, in the University of London. 2 vols. London: Saunders & 
Otley. 


Norturne short of original materials, or of a remarkably lively and forci- 
ble representation of what are old, can possibly confer upon sketches of 
the wearifully trodden and described countries named above, a title to 
publication. It does not appear to us, that Mr. Hoppus has in either of 
these respects established a strong claim to favour. It is but bare justice, 
however, to let him explain his own motives and expectations in thus 
coming before the public. “It occurred to him,” he says, “ that by add- 
ing some compendious historical notices connected with the several coun- 
tries, he might render the publication, in some degree instructive to young 
people; and that by interspersing an ordinary subject with reference to 
that which of all others is the most momentous in its bearings on the wel- 
fare of nations and individuals—the state and progress of religion—his 
work might not be destitute of moral use.” These views are modestl 
stated, but still we have not found that they are decidedly realized. It is 
no easy matter for a stranger, whose residence in foreign countries has 
been so brief as to prevent him from being able to judge profoundly and 
thoroughly of the operative influences of religious creeds or peculiar tenets, 
to escape committing great mistakes even in his interpretations of their 
superficialities. At the same time, a portion of the author’s sketch of the 
character of German literature, especially of German theology, is corrobo- 
rative of all our previously entertained opinions with regard to that coun- 
try on these subjects, although we are not aware that the account might 
not have been just as correctly and discriminatively given by Mr. Hoppus 
before he visited the Continent as afterwards. We extract from this ac- 
count a few sentences. | 
“The name, rationalist, or anti-supernaturalist, is applied, in Germany, 
in strictness to those who, while they profess to regard Christianity as a 
divine institution, and Jesus as the Messenger of Providence sent for the 
welfare of mankind, deny that there is any thing in the Scriptures which 
involves the supernatural or miraculous agency of God, and maintain that 
Christianity is merely designed to introduce, confirm, and diffuse in the 
world, a religion to which reason itself might attain.” ‘“ Another class of 
divines receive the Old and New Testaments as a revelation from God, 
in a higher sense than the rationalists allow; admitting it may contain 
things above reason, and regarding it as a depository of divine knowledge, 
communicated in a mode different from the ordinary course of Providence. 
They do not, therefore, professedly deny the reality of the Scripture mira- 
cles; yet they distinguish between the original and the present evidences 
of Christianity, in a manner which deprives it of the solid basis on which 
it rests—historical testimony; for they maintain that whatever might be 
the effect of the miracles which attended Christianity, at the outset, the 
principal, if not the only proof of its divinity to us, is its internal evidence 
of truth and goodness.” ‘ Though divines of this class have differed in 
theory from the rationalists, properly so called, it is certain there have been 
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not a few among them, who have so far symbolised with the thorough-going 
rationalistic school, as practically to do away with the essential doctrines 
of the Christian faith. Amidst the class of speculations, theological as 
well as philosophical, that have inundated Germany, the shades and hues 
vf unbelief have been multiform and various; and when the strictest ra- 
tionalism has not been avowedly maintained, Christianity has often been 
employed as little more than a kind of veil to some system of human phi- 
losophy. Hence among this large class, many of whom have termed them- 
selves rational-supernaturalists, and supernatural-rationalists, in distinction 
from the systematic rationalists, the neologistic innovations have prevailed 
to such a degree as to produce lamentable effects in lowering the general 
tone of Christianity.” 

It is gratifying, however, to find such attestations in behalf of the Holy 
Scriptures and real Christianity as the spirit of these observations breathes, 
coming from one who holds an eminent position in an English University ; 
especially since some persons, whose zeal is greater than their wisdom, have 
long made it a practice to represent and malign the institution referred to, 
as having been founded for the purpose of promulgating scepticism, or at 
least, of withholding from Christianity the respect and the homage which 
it merits. 





Art. XXV.—The Forsaken; A Tale. 2 vols. London: Whittaker. 
1836. 

“Tue Forsaken” can alone properly claim kindred with a school where 
Minerva at one time superintended the press, and which, we thought, 
was defunct, never to be resuscitated. We have not, at any rate, disco- 
vered anything in the present attempt at restoration, that warrants us to 
desire its accomplishment. We have not, in short, seen anything in the 
production, that could have led a judicious person to advise its publication, 
whether beauty, originality, or powerful effect be considered, with respect 
either to plot or individual character. Whatever talent the performance 
indicates, has therefore, according to these remarks, been fruitlessly di- 
rected. 





Arr. XXVI.—A Pedestrian Tour of Thirteen Hundred and Forty- 
seven Miles through Wales and England. By Prepsstrres anp Sir 
CiaviILENo Woopen-pee, Knight of Snow-down. 2 vols. London: 
Saunders and Otley. 1836. 

WE believe there never was a bushel of chaff which did not contain some 

grains of corn; and we had thought that it was impossible for any one to 

write two volumes of goodly size, containing between seven and eight 
hundred pages, with a due proportion of lines on each, and not to have 
said something that was worthy of being read and remembered. But we 
have been undeceived as respects the latter instance ; for here is a work 
of the dimensions and appearance now supposed, of unmitigated, and in- 
tolerable nonsense and rubbish. What could possess the author to fancy 
that he had a spark of wit in all his frame, must remain a mystery, we 
fear, so long as paper, pen, and ink are to be its vehicles. We declare that 
we were never more fatigued in the endeavour to do our duty by the pub- 
lic, than in wading through these handsomely got up but trashy volumes. 
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Art of Writing, speculations concerning 
the antiquity of the, 248 

Arthur, was he a mythological King ? 24 
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British, 170 

Assumptions, specimens of ridiculous, 66 
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Astoria, review of Irving’s, 487 
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Atheism, Hume’s argument for character- 
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Baring, Mr., his opinion concerning sla- 
very abolition, 191 
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of, 354 

Barry’s Report on Public Medical Relief 
in Ireland, notice of, 463 

Bartham, Ned, sketch of his character, 
163 

Barton, Mr., results of his investigations on 
the history of wages, 449 

Bavarian troops in Greece, notices of the, 
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Bear, fight with a grizzly, described, 496 

Bell’s History of British Quadrupeds, 
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Bible and conscience, their operations de- 
scribed, 484 

Birth, fashion of drinking began at our, 108 

Births, history of, at the Havana, 146 

Black Arab, interesting conduct of a, 318 

Blackbird, anecdotes of the famous, 494 

Black Cattle in United Kingdom, value 
of, 36 

Black Prince, James’ Life of Kdward the, 
85; education of, 90 : 

Blessington, Countess of, her Confessions 
of an Elderly Gentleman, 391 

Blucher, anecdote of Marshal, 55 

“— experiments regarding traction of, 

71 

Bohemia, wonderful display in the coal 
mines of, described, 351 

Bonaparte family, notices of the, 413 

Bond, R., his Popular Geography, notice 
of, 202 

Bones, Origin of Cuvier’s great work on 
Fossil, 366 

Book of Table-Talk, review of, 76 

Brain in the process of thinking, function 
of, 302 ; description of the, 201 

Bridgewater Treatise, review of Buck- 
land’s, 330 

Bristol, British Association at, 1: 9 

Britannia after the Komans, condition of, 
18 

Britons, gratuitous disparagement of the, 
19; Sources of history of, 20 

British Constitution, L. Bonaparte’s eu- 
logy of the, 427 

British Fishes, Yarrell’s history of, 120 

British Association, Sixth Meeting of, 169 

Browne, F. D., the maiden name of Mrs. 
Hemans, 180 

Brunswick, Anecdote of a Duke of, 608 

Buckland, Dr., review of his Bridgewater 
Treatise, 330 

Budstick in Norway, meaning of, 272 

Butcher’s meat, abundance of, in the reign 
of Henry VIII., 450 

Buxton, extract from Speech of Mr., 193 

Byron’s character, Mrs. Hemans’ repug- 
nance to, 187 

Byzantium, notices concerning the re- 
mains of, 153 ¢ 


CaBAL administration, notices of, 520 

Cabin, desperate defence from a Ship’s 492 

Cabinet, extraordinary incompetence of a 
national, instanced, 545 

Caches, meaning of the term, 497 

Caifa, account of dangerous landing at, 310 

Calvanists, abuse of the, 582 

Campbell, letter to Sir John, 28 

Campbell, Dr. remarks on his reply to 
Hume concerning miracles, 471 

Canadian provinces, early traffic in the, 
described, 488 
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Canadians, character of the Aboriginal, 260 

Canals, laws regulating traction of boats 
in, 171 

Canino, (Lucian Bonaparte,) Memoirs of the 
Prince of, 411 

Canning, Mr.. his caution respecting slave 
masters, 190; anecdote of, 600 

= character of the Aboriginal, 
260 

Carnival time, Spanish mania during, 4 

Carnivorous Animals, fossil remains of, 370 

Caroline Villiers, sketch of, 399 

Cars in battle, ancient use of, 254 

— consequences of always coupling 

y, 6 

Castilian Grandees in present times, cha- 
racter of, 6 

— Dewey’s admiration of English, 

85 

Caucasian race, character of the, 261 

Cavaliers of Virginia, notice of, 305 

Ceremony of condemning a play in Lon- 
don described, 503 

Chalk formation in Geology, fossil remains 
generally found there, 373 

Chalmers Dr., his Evidences of Christianity, 
469 

Changes of fashion often extreme, 110 

Charles I., notices concerning, 298 ; seve- 
rity of, 299 

Chief, description of an Indian, 494 

Childhood’s dream of an American, its 
subject, 278 

Chinese, population and civilization of the, 
257 

Chivalrous renown, spendid subject of, 85 

Cholera in Madrid in 1834, notices of, 7 

Chorley, H. F., his Memorials of Mrs. He- 
mans, 179 

Christenings, drinking at, customary, 108 

Christian Keepsake and Missionary Manual 
review of the, 404 

Christians of the Levant, name given to 
Europe by, 312 

Church of England, Statistics of, 143 

Church establishment, importance of a, 485 

Church accommedation, insufficiency of, 
327 

Cicerone, where the greatest bore, 321 

Cigar, exploits performed by the, 4 

Civilization, divisions in the history of, 
252; origin, progress, and decline of, 


Classification in Natural history, import- 
ance of, 355; Cuvier’s principles of, 356 

Clay’s Speech on Joint Stock Banks, no- 
tice of, 458 

Clay, Wm., notice of his Pamphlet on Joiut 
Stock Banks, 625 

Cleland, Dr. his statistics of Glasgow, 172 

Clergymen, notices concerning the dise 
tinct grades of, 552 
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Clerk, origin of the designation, 233 

Climate on health, influence of, 290 

Cluck, description of a wonderful, 606 

Clowns, character of Shakspeare’s, 569 

Clubs in London, described, 505 

Coal, arguments afforded by this Mineral, 
335 

Cobbett, W., letter of, 589 

Cockneys, who they are, 224 

College, diplomatic, scheme of, recom- 
mended to England, 140 

Colonial Library,{notice of Martin’s British, 
626 

Colonies, British and Spanish, different 
conditions of, 70 

Columbia river, disasters experienced in 
the, 490 

Common day schools in Liverpool, state of, 
177 

Communal Administration in Greece, na- 
ture of the, 538 

Comparative Anatomy, Cuvier’s knowledge 
of, 357 

Comparisons, consequences of unequal, 206 

Compurgators of Glasgow, described, 174 

Confessions of an Elderly Gentleman, re- 
view of, 391 

Confirmation, rite of, how administered in 
Norway, 277 

Confucius, religion of, characterized, 257 

Conjecture, convenience of, to a writer, 
139 

Conservative opposition to Reform, whence 
originating, 130 

Conynham, Mrs. G. L., her Hella, &c., 144 

Cooke. G. W., review of his History of 
Party, 519 

Cordillera, character of the, 17 

Corsmopolite population, Madrid remarka- 
ble for its, 2 

Cornwall fifty years ago, state of, 235 

Corsica, departure of the Bonaparte family 
from, 416 

Costume, English, in Edward III. time, 
89 

Country Curate’s Autobiography, review 
of, 547 

Courts of Justice, tardy proceedings of, 
evils of, 615 

Crabbe, Anecdote of the poet, 582 

Cressy, field and battle of, 92 

Critics, may be criticised, 79 

Crockford’s Club, particulars concerning, 
205 

Crocodiles, Cuvier’s examination of the 
family of, described, 373 

Cromwell, an anecdote concerning, 83 

Cross as a signature, origin of the, 233 

Cuba, history of the Island of, 145 

Culture of mind, surpassing vigour arising 
from, 205 

Curate’s Autobiography, review of a, 547 


Customs, description of primitive, 275 

Cuttle-fish, woaderful discoveries concerne 
ing, 345 

Cuvier, sketch of the scientific labours of 
Baron, 352 

D. 

Damascus, Skinner’s notices of. 322 

Dandies, De Me)fort’s classification of, 596 

Dante of Philosophy, who he was, 250 

Deaths, history of, at the Havana, 147 

Decline of civilization in modern Europe 
predicted, 265 

Dedication to William 1V., Owen’s. €3 

Degradation, human, limits of, consic ered 
244 

Deism, Hume’s argument for, character- 
ized, 480 

Democratical mania, an apostle of, 213 

Democracy, consequences of not under- 
standing the principles of, 11 

Demogerontias, description of the Greek, 
538 

Denmark, administration of, its conduct 
towards Norway, 269 

Deputy-curate, meaning of the phrase, 559 

Desultory Man, notice of The, 455 

Development of nature, its laws, 239 

Dewey, Orville, his Tour in Europ2, 277 

Dialogue, specimen of spirite 1, £9 ; sp2- 
cimens of an interesting, 201 

Dignitary of the Church, notices of life of, 
49 

Dinner-giver in olden time, who the most 
famous in England, 81 

Dinner, all-important to a Cockney, 226 

Diplomacy, disparagement of British, 140; 
who are the best teachers of ? 438 

Discoveries of geologists, sources of, 339 

Dissenters, abuse of the, 560 

Distillation, effect of the art of, 96 

Divines, Mrs. He nans’ admiration of Stan- 
dard English, 187 

Domestic servants in Europe and America, 
comparisons between, 281 

Dress, the subject of, a never-failing theme 
for table-talk, 77 

Drinking, consequences of intemperate, 98 

Drunken habits, cost of, to Britain and Ire- 
land, 103 

Dryburgh, notices of, 284 

Duel, description of an anomalous, 218 

Duellist, death of a, fancied, 395 

Duke, who the first English, 86 

Dunstanville, Lord de, letter of, 585 

Dupin, statistical researches of Baron, 175 

E. 

EARTHQUAKES in Mexico, notices of, 14 

Easy, review of Mr. Midshipman, 211 

Eaton Hall, Dewey’s notices of, 280 

Eblé, manner of death of General, 611 

Edentata, fossil remains of the, 372 

Edinburgh Cabinet Library, notice of, 622 
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Educational Reports, specimens of, 176 

Educational instructions, admirable speci- 
men of, 299 

Edward III , languages used in England in 
the time of, 89 

Egypt, Napoleon’s expedition to, was it a 
false step ? 419 

Egyptian nation, remarkable character of 
the, 253; the civilized world of old, 254 

Elias, Fount of, where situated, 315 

Elliotson’s, Dr., notions about mind, rash- 
ness of, 206 

E!mscount, sketch of, 396 

Emily Elmscount, sketch of Lady, 398 

Emperor Nicholas, attempted defence of, 
134 

Empire, glories of the French, vindicated, 


England, Williams’ Seven Ages of, 230 ; 
progress of Temperance Societies in, 114 

England’s career of glory, amount of, 237 

Entomologist, intoxication of an, 12 

Episcopacy, zeal for, instance of, 562 

Equality-creed in the navy, consequences 
of, 217 ry 

Escdraelon, character of the plain of, 322 

Ethiopians, antiquity of, 252 

Etymologists, wholesome cautions to Cel- 
tic, 20 

Europe and Asia, people of, compared, 261 

Evidences of Christianity, review of Chal- 
mers’, 469 

Excursionsin the Mediteranean, Temple's, 
149 

Exmouth, Lord, remarks on life of, 590 

Expediency, doctrine of, sometimes inde- 
fensible, 133 

Expenditure in former times, account of 
knightly , 301 

Explosion aboard ship, account of an, 493 

Extension, does it always strengthen an 
empire? 138 

Eyes of fishes, peculiar construction of, 383 

F. 

Farr of St. Giles’s Hill, some account of 
the ancient, 89 

— a people, its reasonable grounds, 

False conclusion, instance of, 80 

Fan, use of the frulling, in making love, 3 

Fashion, its influence in intemperance, 108 

Fecundation, curious method of, 128 

Felo-de-se, lines by a, 585 

Females, appearance of American, reflec- 
tions on, 291] 

Festin, curious etymology of the word, 78 

Fever, singular effect of, 208 

Field sports, a foreigner’s taste for, 598 

Finden’s Ports and Harbours of Great Bri- 
tain, notice of, 304 

Fine Arts, Classification of the, 573 

Finlay, his Hellenic Kingdom, 530 


Finny tribes, wonderful variety among the, 
120 

Fisher’s Juvenile Scrap-book, review of, 
403 

Fishes, character of Cuvier’s work on, 382 

Fish-women, anecdotes of Hamburgh, 608 

Five Leading Powers of Europe, Owen’s 
address to, 65 

Flat-fish, unique character of, 127; num- 
ber of species on our shores, 128 

Flood, Sir Frederick, anecdote of, 517 

Flooded city, description of a, 312 

Footsteps, wonderful instances of preserved 
345 

Flora of the ancient earth, notice concern- 
ing the, 351 

Forebodings, fallacious, instance of, 189 

Foreign Policy, remarks on British, 129 

Forsaken, The, notice of, 628 

Fortune of War, a drama, scene during 
the performance of the, 504 

Fossil organic remains, wonderful charac- 
ter of, 339 

Fourth estate in England, who constitute 
the, 515 

France, jealousy towards, unguardedly in- 
culeated, 134 

Franks of the Levant, of whom descended, 
534 

Fraternal affection, a burst of, 419 

French Canadians, character of early, 489 

French Revolution, speculations occasioned 
by, 238 

Friar and peasant, bond between Spanish, 9 

Friendship’s Offering, review of, 403 

Fundamental facts, enumeration of Mr. 
Owen’s, 67 

Funeral sermon, style of a, 588 

Funerals, drinking at, customary, 108 

Furnishings, account of H. Slingsby’s 
household, 295 

Fur-trade, story connected with history of, 
488 . 


Gatieries of Pictures in England, De 
Melfort’s description of, 596 

Gardiner, feudal dignity of an English, 281 

Gazette, extract from the Greek, 542 

General, extraordinary conduct of a, 48 

Genius, how effected by seclusion, 182 

Geological phenomena, benefits contem- 
plated by the author of extraordinary, 
337 

Geology, God’s attributes considered, as 
developed by, 333 

German game in Greece, notice of the, 532 

Gin-shops, scenes to be witnessed in, 103 

Glances at Life in City and Suburbs, C. 
Webbe’s, 223 

Glasgow, Dr. Cleland’s statistics of, 172 

Glory of Napoleon, early progress of the, 
418 
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Gothic style for churches, suitableness of, 
286 

Government, instability of Mexican, 16 

Grain in United Kingdom, value of, 38 

Grand Army of Temperance, weapons of, 
101 

Grant of Corrimony, absurd derivations by 
Mr., 23 

Grassmere Lake, Wordsworth at, 289 

Great Metropolis, review of, 498 

Greece and Turkey, Sir G. Temple’s travels 
in, 149; suffering experienced in mo- 
dern, 535 

Greeks, characteristics of Modern, 150; 
civilization of the, considered, 262; 
their scope limited, 263; character of 
the, 520; distinctive features of the, 
533; deprivations of the, 536 

Grievances of English curates, account of, 
553 

Grotius, Hugo, the great teacher of Inter- 
national Law, 429 

Grotto of the Virgin in Nazareth, de- 
scribed, 320 

Grouse-shooting, De Melfort’s description 
of, 598 

Guiana, letter of Governor of Britsh, 193 

Guidone, notice of Smith’s, 624 

Gypsum quarries near Paris, fossil remains 
found in, 370 

H. 


Happock, refutation of common story 
about the, 123 

Haggis, some account of a Scottish, 60 

Hamburgh, notices of the city of, 607 

Hamilton, Lady, anecdote of, 47 

— John, extract from a speech of, 
521 

Hannah More, anecdotes of, 580 

Havana, anomalies in population at the, 
146 

Hay, John, Earl of Carlisle, some account 
of, 81 

Healthiness of London, remarks concern- 
ing, 501 

Hearing, have fishes the sense of? 121 

Hebrews, antiquity of, considered, 246 

Heeren, speculations of, noticed, 247 

Helena, St., are the ashes of Napoleon 
well placed at ? 426 

Heliogabalus, notice ofa Scottish, 81 

Hella and other poems, notice of, 144 

Hellenic Kingdom, Finlay’s J., review of, 
530 

Hells in London, particulars concerning, 
506; of Paris, Dewey’s reflections con- 
cerning the, 286 

Hemans, Chorley’s memorials of Mrs., 179 

Hermits, Elijah the first of all, 315 

Heronry, notice of a magnificent, 165 

Herschel], Sir, I, letter of, 171 


Hidalgo, enterprise of the Curate, 69 

High Church Party, doctrines of, 525 

Highland dress, disparaged, 283 

Hiley, R., his first Progressive Latin Exer- 
cises, notice of, 303 

Hill, B. E., review of his Recollections, 45 

Hippy, character and last hours of Mr., 229 

Hireling as applied to English clergy, 
meaning of the word, 559 

Holidays, drinking on customary, 109 

Holy week, conduct of Mexicans during, 
14 


Holy Alliance, what properly so called, 
102 


Holy Scriptures, the daily study of Mrs. 
Hemans, 187 

Home, strong attachment to early, 181 

Homer, speculations concerning, 248 

Hoppus J., notice of his Sketches, 627 

Hospitality of the Arabs, characteristics of, 
319 

Hostile Relations, Rights of States in them, 
439 

Howling Wilderness, how appropriate the 
Scriptural Phrase! 322 

Hughes’ History of England, notice of, 
461 

Human Testimony, remarks on the nature 
of, 474 

Hume’s Argument on Miracles, Chalmer’s 
on, 470 

Humility, notice of Mrs. Hofland’s, 623 

Hydraulic machine, description of a won- 
derful, 346 

I. 

Ints, Cuvier’s speculations concerning the 
Egyptian, 365 

Ichthyology, Cuvier’s account of the pro- 
gress of, 386; his system of, 387 

Idealism in the Fine Arts, meaning of, 57€ 

Idolatry, speculations concerning, 247 

Iliad, speculations concerning the, 248 

{lluminated City, stanzas from Mrs. He- 
mans’, 183 

Image in the Fine Arts, character of, 565 

Imitable objects, different classes of, 566 

Imitation in the Fine Arts, De Quincy on, 
563 ; end of, 575. 

Immateriality of the mind, considered, 198 

Impeachment of the Whigs, foundation 
for, considered, 522 

Impressions of England, De Melfort’s, 592 

Improvement, human, limits of, consider. 
ed, 244 

Improvements, the origin of, 231 

Ingraftings, example of incongruous, 281 

Ingram, A., his System of Mathematics, 
notice of, 302 

Inoculation, instance ofa dreadful, 8 

Instinctive beliefs, remarks on Man’s, 474 

Institute, Cuvier elected Perpetual Secre- 
tary ofthe French, 363 
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a ag exaggerated properties of free, 

Intemperance, vice of, no respecter of 
persons, 95 

Intelligencer, a favourite name for news- 
papers, 527 

—— of fishes, remarks on sexual, 

Intermeddling in ecclesiastical affairs, con- 
sequences of, continual, 328 

Internal Evidence for Christianity, con- 
sidered, 481 

International Law, Wheaton’s Elements 
of, 428 

Intolerance, specimens of, 560 

Intoxication, effects of, 95 

Iron in United Kingdom, value of, 40 

Irving’s Astoria, review of Washington, 487 

Isolators, character and conduct of, ridi- 
culed, 130 

Isaac Walton, respect paid to disciples of, 
160 

J 


J ACOBIN, eyes ofa young, partially open- 
ed, 417 

Jamaica, House of Assembly of, oppressive 
conduct of, 195 

James, G. P. R., his Life of the Black 
Prince, 85 

Jameson, Mrs. her opinions of Mrs. He- 
mans’ poetry, 185 

— verses upon the Caffre Chief, 

—_ of languages, curious specimen of, 

9 

Jenning’s Landscape Annual, notice of, 626 

Jesse, Ed., his Angler’s Rambles, 158 

Jester, wit of a, 87 

Jewish nation, whence derived, 261 

J = letter of Mrs. Hemans to Miss, 

John Day, anecdote of, 496 

John Dorey, whence its name, 124 

Johnson Dr., Graphic Illustrations of Life 
and Times of, notice of, 305; anecdotes 
of, 581 

Jones’ Anglo-Polish Harp, notice of, 462 

Joplin on Joint-Stock Banks, notice of, 623 

Judases, wonderful display of. 15 

Jurisprudence, extensive relations of, 612 

Justice, Courts of, influence of, 613 

K, 

Kent’s Translation of De Quincy on the 
Fine Arts, character of, 578 

King of the French, L. Bonaparte’s ad- 
vice to, 423 

Klaner-Klattowski’s Popular Songs of the 
Germans, notice of, 468 

Konigsberg, notices of the city of, 609 

Koran, alleged morality of the, 154 

L 


LABour, advantages. of the division of, 
exemplified, 516 
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Lady Mary Vernon, sketch of, 394 

Laything of Norway, its constitution, 271 

Laing, S., his Residence in Norway, 268 

Lancelot Gobbo’s wit, happy reply to, 165 

Landscape-Gardening, is it a Fine Art? 
574 

Language, temporary forgetfulness of a, 
209 

Latrielle, his contributions to Cuvier’s Ani- 
mal Kingdom, 377 

Latrobe, Ch. J., review of his Ramble in 
Mexico, 10 

Laurillard, his character as an anatomical 
designer, 369 

Law in England, State of the, 611 

Law of Nations, foundations of the, 431 

Lecons d’Anatomie Comparée, notices of 
Cuvier’s, 362 

Lefevre, Ch. S., his Remarks on Agricul- 
ture, 307 

Leslie, John, Bis Observations on the Poor 
Law System, 442 

Letters of Runnymede, review of, 26 

Life without a Living, review of, 547 

Life and Mind, Robertson’s Remarks con- 
cerning, 197 

Limits of civilization, considered, 243 

Linen, ingenious method of managing a 
stock of, 510 

Literature, notices concerning history of 
political, 528 

Liverpool, Repor, concerning . education 
in, 176 

Livesey, J., on Temperance Societies, 94 

Living beings, the immutable laws pre- 
scribed to, Cuvier’s account of the, 367 

Living, Norwagean modes of, described,275 

Lizards, specimen of ancient marine, 341 

Loans and Subsidies afforded by Great 
Britain, amount of, 42 

Logicians, are the common people such, 
472 

London the centre of civilization, 499 

Louisa Sidney, Sketch of, 392 

Love, consequences of disappointed, 163 

Love Letter-writiug, specimen of, 549 

Lower classes in London, sketches of their 
condition, 511 

Lubeck, notices of the city of, 602 

Lucien Bonaparte, review of his Memoirs, 
411 

Lugg, Miss, lines by, 585 

Lunacy, curious cause assigned for, 153 


MACHIAVELLIAN doctrine,specimen of,135 

Madrid in 1835, Sketches of, 1 

Mackerel, habits of the, 122; price and 
number of, at various times, 123 

M‘Queen, J., his Statistics of the British 
Empire, 35 

Majesty of the People, in what it consists, 
483 

Maguey, fertility of the, 14 
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Mahmoud the Just, character of, 152 
Malays, emigrations of the, speculativas 
comcerning, 255 
Maltese, a recommendation for the, 152 
Manners in the Peninsula, Sketches of, 1 
Man’s short-sightedness, how it might be 
exemplified, 334 
Map Sermon, anecdotes about a, 584 
Maritime territory, limits of, how de- 
scribed, 436 
Markets, description of ancient English, 89 
Marryat, character as a novelist of Cap- 
tain, 211 
Marshall, Mr., his Angling exploits, 161 
Martin’s Christian Lacon, notice of, 468 
—" Andrew, virtuous character of, 
l 
Masquerade, puerile taste for, instanced, 53 
Massacre, account of dreadful, 492 
Materialism, doctrine of, wll it become 
popular P 210 
Materials for Thinking, notice of an Inves- 
tigator’s, 622 
Matron, Striking Sketch of an English, 296 
Maturity of nations, considered, 245 
— knowledge, recent progress of, 
36 
Magatherium, organization of the, 340 
Melbourne, letter addressed to Lord, 27 
Melfort, De, his Impressions of England, 
592 
Melodramatic Acting in England, charac- 
teristics of, 597 
Memorials of Oxford, notice of, 143 
Memory, how affected by a fever, 208 
Managerie of the Jardin du Roi, &c. 
richness of, 353 
Mercantile interests, how affected by Tem- 
perance Societies, 104 
— English, notices regarding the, 
6 
Mersey, reflections on sailing up the, 297 
Mertrud, Professor, notices concerning, 362 
Metropolis, General Characteristics of the 
Great, 500 
Mexican Scenery, character of, 13 
Mexico, Rambler’s tour in, 10 
Middle Classes in London, characteristics 
of the, 510 
Midnight lodgings, account of strange, 316 
Midshipman Easy, Mr., review of, 211 
Milk in United Kingdom, value of, 38 
Milliner, origin of the term, 77 
Mind, is it material? 198; how man’s 
knowledge is acquired of, 199; where 
is it seated P 207 
Minister’s levee, description of, 5 
Mirabeau, notice of his augury respecting 
Napoleon, 419 
Miracle, is it capable of proof P 472 
Modern Europe, the new theatre of human 
development, 263 


Moghul Emperors, Uniformity in the 
Lives of the, 408 

Molluscous Animals, Cuvier’s researches, 
exemplified concerning, 360, his divi- 
sion of, 379 

Monkish poison, species of, instanced, 9 

Monthly Review, character of, 518 

Moore’s Elements of the Greek Language, 
notice of, 467 

Morals of the Slaves, effect of emancipa- 
tion upon, 194 

Morea, character of the inhabitants of the, 
537 

Mosaic history, Buckland’s observations 
referring to portions of the, 330 

Moslem, alleged piety of the, 154 

Mother-Country, effect of Abolition Act 
upon the, 197 

Mount Carmel, visit paid to the Convent 
of, 514 

Musical talent in England, character of, 
595 ‘i 


NapPoLeon’s eloquence, sententious cha- 
racter of, 412 

Nares, Archdeacon, letter of, 586 

National advantages of railways, considered, 
119 

Nationality, spirit of, is it fruitless or 
good P 140 

Nations, facts in the development of, 240 

Natural science in England, state of, 389 
allies of England, who they are, 132; 
Pictures, specimen of, 168 

Naturalist’s, eminence of French school of, 
353; temerity, how punished, 12 

Nature of Man, laws observed concerning 
the, 244 

Nautical economy, or Forecastle Recol- 
lections, 144 

Naval expeditions, naturalists should be 
employed in, 390; engagement, de- 
scription of a, 220 

Navy, England’s political existence de- 
pends on a, 132 

Nazareth, melancholy aspect of, 320 

Negro Population in West Indies, opinion 
regarding, 189 

Nerves, their connexion with the brain, 208 

Newettee, disasters experienced at, 491 

New England and Scotland, resemblance 
between people of, 284 

New Moral World, Owen’s Book of the, 61 

Newspaper Press, remarks on the, 513; 
triumphs of the, 514 

New Spain, state of education in, 11 

Niebuhr, remarks on certain opinions of, 
249 

Norway, Laing’s Residence in, 268 

Norwegian election, description of, 270 

Norwich, Thomas of, Edward III., com- 
mand to, 94 : 
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Novel-writing, art of, explained, 211 

Nummuilities, prodigious multitude of an- 
cient, atiested, 348 

0. 

Oxssectors to Temperance Societies, how 
to be auswered, 101 

Occupatious of Man, the earliest, 231 

Ocean, expanse of the, compared with land, 
338 

O'Connell, D., alleged character of, 32 

O'Connor, absurdities of Mr. Roger, 22 

Oddy, sketch of Francis, 295 

Odyssey, speculations concerning the, 248 

Old World and the New, Dewey’s, review 
of, 277 

Opposition to a Government, consequences 
of daily, 423 

Optical instrument, description of a won- 
derful, 348 

Optic nerve, its office, 209 

Orfeo, Sir, notice of, 620 

Organic creation, provisions made for sus- 
tenance of, 334 

Organs of Digestion, Cuvier’s details con- 
cerning, 364 

Oviental?Annual, review of the, 407 

Origin of the words Briton and Britannia, 
23 

Osler’s Life of Lord Exmouth, remarks on, 
590 

Otho, character of King. 541 

Othoman Power, predictions concerning 
the, 155 

Oude, salary of Monsieur, 506 

Overiand Journey to India, review of Skin- 
ner’s, 309 

Owen, R., his New Moral World, 61 

Owenites, why so small in number? 63 


aciFic Relations, International rights in 

the'r, 436 

Padre Camillo, notices of, 314 

Palestine, character of the sites of the cities 
in, 522 

Paleotheria, Cuvier’s account of the, 369 

Panic, description of a, 7 

Pantomines at Christmas in London, scenes 
during, 503 

Paoli, the Corsican patriot, notices of, 414 

Parr, its claim to being a species of the 
Salmonide, considered, 125 

Parsons, D., his collection of the Slingsby 
Papers, review of, 294 

Partisan, misrepresentations of a, 26 

Party, Cooke’s History of, review of, 519 

Pastoral superintendence of the Church, 
insufficiency of, 327 

Patchwork of opinions, where to be found, 
551 

Patriarchs of the animal tribes, how con- 
nected with living races, 343 

Patiiotism of the Greeks, notices of the, 537 





INDEX, 


Pawn-brokers in Glasgow, increase of, 17 

— notice of his Pedestrian Tour, 
6 

“a gross adulation bestowed on Sir R., 

. 

Pendle, a thousand years ago, presumed 
appearance of, 233 

Peninsular Campaign, history of, its effect 
upon Mrs. Hemans, 182 

Penzance, present state of, 235 

Perfect war, what are the rights of ? 440 

Perfection of Man, it is relative, 240 

Peruvians, how their history has been writ- 
ten, 255 

Petrified faces, wonderful instance of, 342 

Philanthropists, favourite doctrines of cer- 
tain, 482 

Philosophers of England and Scotland, 
compared, 473 

Pickaxe-handles, curious use of, 543 

Pictus, why applied to the Britons, 23 

Pig and a monk, distinction between a, 
how shewn, 77 

“— in gaming phrase, who they are, 

Pigeons’ nests, strange locality for, 156 

—- of the, 124; size and age of, 

Pitt, French detestation of William, 424 

Place-hunters, conduct of Spanish, 5 

Plebeans, Roman, were they of the lower 
orders P 249 

Plesiosauri, Cony beare’s account of the, 342 

Poetry in rude time, high repute of, 234 

Policy of England, what should be the 
foreign, 131 

= conscience, speculations regarding, 

Politics, Wordsworth upon, 288 

— R. his Reminiscences, review of, 

7 

Polygamy, alleged facts concerning, 146 

— System, review of Leslie on the, 

Popular Encyclopedia, notice of, 467 

Popular orator, manner of a young, de- 
scribed, 416 

Portable character of Evidence for Chris- 
tianity, considered, 481 

Power-looms in Glasgow, amount of, 174 

Prado of Madrid, notices of, 2 

Prayer-Book, lesson in the English, how to 
Le read, 554 

Precision, doctrine of, carried to extremes, 
80 

Price of Grain, its influence on Population, 
175 

Pride, National, how worthy of the British ? 
44 

Primary principles, speculations concern- 
ing. 247 

Piimeval curse of Man, fulfilment of, 94 
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y=“ paamaeees not recognised in Norway, 

7 

Princess Victoria, verses on the, 407 

Principi di Scienza Nuova, review of, 237 

Printing, Art of, will it perpetuate civiliza- 
tion ? 264 

Profane Writers, Vico’s estimate of their 
authority, 246 

Progress of Nations, principles that regu- 
late the, 245 

ee of Russia in the East, notice of, 

Projector, characteristic anecdote of a san- 
guine, 494 

— Newspaper Press, notice of the, 

Puppet-shows, notices concerning, 586 

Public opinion, strength of, in behalf of 
temperance, 102 

Pusey, Professor, his suggestions on the 
first verses of Genesis, 332 

Pye, Old, anecdotes of, 583 

Q 


QuADRUPEDs, notice of Bell’s British, 620 
Quincy, De, on Imitation in the Fine Arts, 
review of, 563 
or” idaattanaan who deserving of the name, 
2 
R 


Raffaelles’ Massacre of the Innocents, cha- 
racter of, 567 

Rail ways, advantages resulting from, 115; 
prejudices against, rapidly vanishing, 
116; their benefits to graziers, 118 

Rambler in Mexico, Tour of, 10 

Rational System of Society, character of 
R. Owen’s 62 


Real People of England, The, who they 
are, 31 

Rebellion in 1798, anecdotes of Irish, 51 

Rector, consequences of personating a, 557 

Reform in the Church of England, obser- 
vations on, 325 

~—— Greek, absurd measures of the, 

Régne Animal, notices concerning the pub- 
lication and classification of Cuvier’s, 375 

Reign of Humbug, a Satire, notice of, 142 

Religious system, specimen of Owen’s, 68 

Religious sanction, how it applies to tem- 
perance, 111 

Remedy for the Amelioration of Ireland, 

m Leslie’s, 451 
emedy against drunkenness, simplici 
ot of g unkenness, simplicity 

Reminiscences in Prose and Verse, Pol- 
whele’s, review of, 578 

Rent of land in Great Britain, rate of, 36 

a cottages, effect of Poor Laws on, 

Reporters for the daily London Press, in- 
fluence oi, 515 


Representative body in France, of whom 

- composed, 424 

Reptiles, wonderful remains of flying, de- 
scribed, 343 

or enone dissertation on prospects of, 

se tana the Fine Arts, nature of, 

6 

Resident Officer, Sketches of Spain by, 1 

Restoration, State of Parties at the, 520 

Revenues of the English Church, observa- 
tions concerning distribution of, 326 

Review, effect of an unkind, 183 

Revolutions ;on the surface of the Globe 
Cuvier’s views of, 368 

Richmond, excursion to, described, 225 

Rights of Legation, what they are, 436 

Roads, extent of, in Great Britain, 4] 

Roberton, J. his remark on Life and Mind, 
197 

Rocky Mountains, review of the Enterprize 
beyond the, 487 

Rodentia, Cuvier’s discoveries concerning 
the, 371 ‘ 

Roger L’Estrange, Sir, notices concerning, 
527 

Romans, condition of Britannia after the, 
18 

Round Table of Arthur, was it symbolical ? 
24 

Royal honours among States, regulations 
concerning, 434 

Royal Visit, notices of a, 274 

Ruins of Carthage, verses on the, 496 

Ruminating Animals, fossil remains of, 370 

Runnymede, review of Letters of, 26 

Rural scenery, Sketch of, 167 

Russell of Edinburgh, Mr., his discoveries 
regarding traction of boats in, 171 

Russell, childish abuse of Lord J. 30 

Russia compared = England, 137 


SAVANS, peculiar genius of Scottish, 473 

Sceptics, impressive warning to, 480 

Science, Mosaic history as regards, have to 
be interpreted, 332 

Scientific developmeut, nature of, 241 

Scott, Anecdote of Sir Walter, 284 

Scourge of England, intemperance the 
moral, 102 

Scribblers, rapid abuse bestowed on, 31 

Scriptural character of Temperance So- 
cieties, considered, 113 

Senses, remarks on the force of the evi- 
dence of the, 479 

Sensibility of fishes, remarks on the, 383 

Servants of all descriptions in England, 
compliment paid to, 279 

Seven Ages of England, Williams’s, 230 

Shaftesbury, Lord, opinion regarding, 524 

Shakspeare, grave charge agaiust, 908 ; 
gallery, notice of, 309 
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638 INDEX: 


Sheep in United Kingdom, value of, 38 

Shelly coverings of Animals, their prolific 
evidence in Geology, 339 

Sidney, Algernon, maxim of, 524 

Sieyes, L. Bonaparte’s anecdotes of, 425 

Single testimony, possible strength of, 477 

Skinner, Major, his Journey to India, 309 

as - wees from despatch of Marquis of, 

Slingsby, Diary of, review of, 294 

Slave-market in Constantinople, description 
of, 157 

Slave-masters, effect of Abolition Act 
upon, 196 

Slavery Abolition Act, Working of, con- 
sidered, 188 

Slaves, effect of Abolition Act, on West 
Indian, 192 

=" race, predictions regarding the, 

Small-pox, dreadful ravages of the, 495 

Smith, importance of a British, in ancient 
times, 234 

Sneers, specimen of paltry, 27 

Snuff-box, efficacy of the, in warfare, 57 

Social drinking, consequences of, 106 

Social development, nature of, 241 

Society, gloomy picture of Mexican, 16 

Society, religion, the basis of, 251 

Solemn contracts, violations of, instanced, 
546 

Soult, interview with Marshall, described, 58 

South Wales, notice of Roscoe’s 623 

South Americans, origin of, cousidered, 256 

Southern Africa, Martin’s history of, notice 
of, 143 

Sovereign Princes and States, rules ‘as to 
the titles of, 435 

Sovereignty of the Seas, Russia or France 
may soon dispute it, 131 

Species of fishes belonging to Britain, sup- 
posed method of increasing, 129 

Species in Natural History, Aristotle’s 
ignorance of the laws regulating, 359 

Spirit of Papacy, conjuration of, 32 

Spoilt child, illustration of a, 213 

Stage coaches, curious history concerning, 
173 

Stage coach establishments in England, 
compliments paid to, 280 

State of the Established Church, Reports 
from His Majesty’s concerning, 325 

Stanley, gross adulation bestowed on Lord, 


Statistics of British Empire, M’Queen’s, 35 

Steam engines in Glasgow, amount of, 174 

Stipulation, anecdote concerning a cooling 
151 

Storthing of Norway, sittings of, 269 ; con- 
duct of members of, 271 

Streets of London, personal safety remark- 
able in the, 501 


Subaltern, extraordinary conduct of a, 48 

Suburbs of Madrid, notices of, 2 

Sultan Baber, summary of his Life, 410 

Sunday, an address to, 228 

Surface of the globe, great changes in the, 
noticed, 331 

Syrian cottage, scene in a, 316 

Systematic Poor Laws, what benefits do 
they confer ? 448 

T. 

TABLEAU Elementaire, character of Cu- 
vier’s, 355 

Table-talk, Book of, 76 

Talisman, Cuvier’s discovery of a universal, 
explained, 360 

Tampiaco, notices of, 11 

Tartar race, activity of the, 255 

Teeth-meney, description of, 151 

Temperance Societies, excellent fruits of, 99 

Temple, Sir G., his Travels in Greece and 
Turkey, 149 

Terrestrial fossil lizards, wonderful account 
of, 344 

Tertulian gossip in Spain, characteristics 
of, 4 

Testimony, remarks on human, 475 

Texas, Anglo-American interference in, 71; 
nature of the new settlements in, 72; 
consequences of the new settlements in, 
73 

Thames Fishing, review of paper on, 159 

Theatres of London, remarks concerning, 
502 

Theatrical taste, tendencies of, 49 

Tholuch’s Guido and Julius, notice of, 619 

Thorn, desperate defence of Captain, 492 

Thoroughfares of London, crowded state of 
the principal, 500 

Thought, can it be weighed ? 202 

Timur Beg, summary of his life, 409 

Tin, an early object of traffic with Britain, 
231 

Titles, importance of honorary, to scien- 
tific men, 390 

Topers, old, compared to decoy ducks, 108 

Tortoises, discoveries made as to ancient, 344 

Tory, origin of the word, 523 

Tourist, review of The German, 601 

Touanament at Windsor, Royal, account 
of, 91 

Trades, how they become contemptible, 283 

Translators, curious mistakes of, 78 

Travellers, how interested in railways, 119 

Travelling, rapid improvements in, 173 

Travelling Warfare, sketches of, 56 

Trial by Jury, influence of, upon national 
government, 614 

Trojan War, opinions concerning the, 150 

Trout, peculiarities of the Thames, 161 

Turks, alleged character of the, 154 

Tator, duties of a Cambridge, 553 

Twaddle, specimen of, 227 
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Twanley’s Romance of Nature, notice of, 
464 

Twelve Judges of England, observations 
concerning the number, 616 


Unton of Church and State in England, 
observations concerning, 328 

Understanding, remarks on the processes of 
the, 47 

United Kingdom, prospects of the, 265 

Upper classes in London, alleged demoraliz- 
ation of, 508 V 


VaRIETIEs Of mankind considered, 242 

Venders of ardent spirits, their responsi- 
bility, 106 ; how treated by the Society 
of Friends, 107 

Venetian family, Mrs. Hemans descended 
of a, 180 

Verbatim reports of speeches, results of, 517 

Vertebrate animals, striking fact concern- 
ing the fossil remains of, 372 

Vico, Giambattista, his Principi di Scienza 
Nuova, 237 

Victims of intemperance specified, 97 

— Mary’s house, supposed kitchen of, 
321 

en, a privileged order in Glasgow, 
17 

Virtue, the criterion of a country’s great- 
ness, [02 

Volunteers from the United States, their 
numbers in Texas, 74 

W. 

WacEs in England, history of, interesting 
facts therein found, 449 

Wallace on Brougham’s Natural Theology, 
criticism of, 200 

Walled cities in Syria, frail construction of, 
313 

Walter de Maury, anecdotes of, 87, 88 

Walton and Cotton Club, notice of members 
of, 162 

War, rash preference of, instance of, 134 


Warner, his angler’s song, 166 

Water expedition, interesting account ofa, 
311 

Waterloo, notices of the field of, 55 

Wax-work figures, emotions produced by, 
571 

Webbe, C., review of his Glances at Life 
223 

Weddings, drinking at, customary, 108 

Welsh Dictionary, criticism of Owen's 26 

Werner’s geological doctrines corrected by 
French naturalists, 365 

West-India planters, effect of Abolition Act 
on, 192 

Wheaton, review of his International Law, 
428 

Whig non-interference with other countries, 
whence originating, 130 

White, J. M., on Commutation of Tithes, 
308 

Whitebait, its claim to being a distinct spe- 
cies, 126 

Whites, ancient representatives of the, 
described, 262 

Wicker-work by the Britons, curious use 
of, 232 

Whig, origin of the word, 523 

Williams, Ch., his Seven Ages of England, 
230 

Wine of Cana, of what composed, 112 

Wolcot, Dr., anecdote of, 581, 583 

Wordsworth, Dewey’s conversations with, 
287 

World, three epochs in the history of the, 
251 

Wrangler, pay of a Cambridge, 554 

Y 


Yarrett, Wm., his History of British 
Fishes, 120 7 


Zoooey, study of, grounds for recom- 
mending it, 352 
Zoophytes, Cuvier’s division of the, 380 
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